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FOR THIS ate Gecsten 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


Big news for teachers 
who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation! 


Great Northern Railway’s fleet of stream- 
lined New EMPIRE BUILDERS are the first, 
brand new, postwar sleeping car-coach 
trains, and you’ll love their many luxuri- 
ous features. Plan now to travel on the New 
EMPIRE BUILDER, at least in one direction, 
on your summer trip to the Pacific North- 
west and California. 

Accommodations include: new style Day- 
Nite coaches with more spacious, restful 
seats at economy prices . . . modern luxury 
accommodations and cheerful recreation 
facilities, too...duplex roomettes...modern 





bedrooms . . . drawing rooms. . . open sec- 
tions... gay coffee shops... charming 
dining cars that offer Great Northern’s 
famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 
BUILDERS have cut the running time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chicago and Seattle and Portland. 
They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss the pleasure of travel on the 
New EmptrE BuILDERS on your 1947 vaca- 
tion trip to the Pacific Northwest and 
California. If you live in California or the 
Pacific Northwest, travel on these new lux- 
ury trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 
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Vv. J. KENNY <i 77 (ll 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Serves the Best 
of the 


Great Northwest 


Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
allow you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 
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FREE STUDENT MATERIAL 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


FOR 4th AND 5th GRADE LEVELS 


Teachers will be interested in these health need for eating the right foods. This break- 
education materials which have been pre- fast teaching unit consisting of a teacher’s 
pared in meaningful terms and concepts for manual, two wall charts, 25 student folders, 
children. The purpose of teaching nutrition and 25 work sheets is a valuable scientifi- 
facts to children is to awaken in them a cally prepared nutrition teaching unit. 
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THE STUDENTS’ FOLDER “A Good Breakfast for a 
Good Morning” has been written in simple, 
straightforward language about the what, why, 
and how of breakfast. A folder in the hands of 
each child in the class will tend to unify and 
stimulate interest in one common center. It pro- 
- vides opportunities for purposeful oral and silent 
» reading as group-learning experiences. 
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THE TEACHER’S MANUAL gives many teaching aids 
and suggestions. It contains information about 
why it is important to eat a good breakfast and 
what foods constitute an adequate breakfast for 
the morning’s activities. There is also an inter- 
esting section on the history of the American 
breakfast. 
















THE STUDENTS’ WORK SHEET 
with the listing of ‘100 
Tempting Foods for Good 
Breakfasts” assists the 
children in planning a 
variety of breakfasts. 


TWO LARGE WALL CHARTS are also included 
for classroom use—one illustrating the basic 
breakfast pattern, and the other, a colorful FOR YOURS : 
U. S. Government chart, ‘‘A Day’s Pattern Home Economics Dept. 


for Good Eating.” TODAY CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois.  jy7z 














This educational material is offered to you in 


ration with the Nationa! Netrition Pro- Please send me-free one complete set of the Elementary School 
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grant, Giiiar huinn-ap lo oneaab tants Breakfast Teaching Material. 
t Name ia ete Se eS ee 
' (PLEASE PRINT) 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. | 4447¢88 Teel Bias IASON SAE 
135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois City ; ais ee ee 
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MY TEACHING your pupils — now — the 
U danger of neglecting teeth and gums, 
you may help them avoid many serious 
dental problems in the future! 


Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health 
has been specially designed for use in your 
programs. In the teacher’s manual you'll 
find a complete outline for classroom dis- 
cussions, projects and demonstrations de- 
veloped around Ipana’s effective. visual 
aids. These include the informative wall 
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HELP YOUR CHILDREN 
UNDERSTAND THE VITAL NEED 
FOR PREVENTIVE DENTAL CARE! 


chart, ““Why Do Teeth Ache?”; a card- 
board tooth model for demonstrations of 
toothbrushing and gum massage; and cer- 
tificates for individual achievement in 
dental care, plus a giant certificate for rec- 
ognition of class accomplishment. Then 
hygiene check-up sheets provide a handy 
everyday progress record. 

Send for this material wow! It’s free for 
the asking. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. y 
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OF THE PEOPLE NEVER 
O VISIT THE DENTIST 
EXCEPT IN EMERGENCY !* 
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Health.” 


for 25 children). 


Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gtam for classroom use, including an amazing 


1. Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for Dental i : 


2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 
3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 4-weeks’ records 


cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


4.Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations. 





5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class progress record. 








In thousands of classrooms teachers use the tooth model, part of 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan, to demonstrate toothbrushing and gum massage. 


Ipana 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


and Massage 











* From 18-state survey reported by U.S. Public Health Service. 





Educational Service Dept. NI-37, Bristol-Myers Co., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, .N. Y. 


IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 














Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
NAME 
0 EE a eo 
SCHOOL ADDRESS. 
CITY __STATE 
GRADE TAUGHT. CLASS ENROLLMENT... 
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4, OF THE PEOPLE NEVER 
4X VISIT THE DENTIST 
EXCEPT IN EMERGENCY !* 


HELP YOUR CHILDREN 
UNDERSTAND THE VITAL NEED 
FOR PREVENTIVE DENTAL CARE! 


Y TEACHING your pupils — zow — the 
danger of neglecting teeth and gums, 
you may help them avoid many serious 


dental problems in the future! 


Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for Dental Health 
has been specially designed for use in your 
programs. In the teacher’s manual you'll 
imfind a complete outline for classroom dis- 
cussions, projects and demonstrations de- 
veloped around Ipana’s effective. visual 
aids. These include the informative wall 


chart, ““Why Do Teeth Ache?”; a card- 
board tooth model for demonstrations of 
toothbrushing and gum massage; and cer- 
tificates for individual achievement in 
dental care, plus a giant certificate for rec- 
ognition of class accomplishment. Then 
hygiene check-up sheets provide a handy 
everyday progress record. 

Send for this material wow! It’s free for 
the asking. Just fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. , 





FREE : Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing 


cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion. Use coupon at the right. 


4. Toothbrushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem- 
onstrations. 


1. Teacher's Manual “Use This 5-Way Plan for Dental’ Fa 


Health.” 
2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 


3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds 4-weeks’ records 
for 25 children). 


5. Dental Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class progress record. 


In thousands of classrooms teachers use the tooth model, part of 
Ipana’s 5-Way Plan, to demonstrate toothbrushing and gum massage. 


Ipana 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


and Massage 


* From 18-state survey reported by U.S. Public Health Service. 





Educational Service Dept. NI-37, Bristol-Myers Co., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 
Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 
Dental Certificates Class Certificates 
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EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


“MINMESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all fields of 
education and scientific interest including American institutions and 
their relation to educational needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff of 900 ‘persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus the splendid 
facilities of great libraries and laboratories—offcr outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Tuesday, June 17. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 28. Bulletins and application blanks are now available 
from Director of Summer Session, 801 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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-THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


Tits dekectment & devoted to vere written by chbdren; Contributions e 
pe ei thos poe tagh with « loft ating the, onditnne ber 


verse was written. 
as oiet it kn ton a chal 


bc om ar ee uso rk 


Verse written by the class as 4 ole 


also acceptable, Use a separate sheet for each poem and include the bupils 


and grade, name and address of the school, and 


your name. We do not ac 


or return contributions to this department. Send verse to: 


Easter 


Each Easter I go out to see 
The eggs the rabbit lays for me; 
But he himself I never see, 
I would like to very much. 


a I will set my clock for 

our, 

And slip outside my kitchen door, 

And hide behind a tree 

To catch him coming in the gate. 
Nancy Sweeney, Ist Grade 

Lanham Primary School, Lanham, Md. 

INEz Winstow Barcer, Teacher 


Nancy has dictated a real poem to 
her teacher. It expresses 2 complete 
thought and has a definite rhythm. 
Perfect rhyme can be mastered later. 


SPRING 


Under the blue skies, 
Under the green trees, 
The pretty pink blossoms 
Everyone sees. 

Spring is here! 

Spring is here! 
And the children will 
Come out to play, 
Come out to play all day, 
Under the blue skies, 
Under the green trees. 

Spring is here! 

Lots ANN PENO, 2d Grade 
Central School, Grove Township, 
Cameron County, Pa. 
Marcre G. Paues, Teacher 


It is easy to imagine that this Poem 
originated as a kind of chant which 
Lois Ann said to herself over and 
over, with variations, before her 
teacher wrote it down. 


SUN 


Today is such a sunny day, 

It makes me feel quite happy and gay. 

I feel like jumping and shouting for 
e s 

Oh, sun, please, please come out and 


stay. 
~ You keep me happy all the day. 
Epna ExTericH, 3rd Grade 
First Street School, South Orange, 


New Jersey 
W. Epwarp Youns, Principal 


One way to judge the worth of a 
poem is to determine whether or not 
it puts the reader into the mood of 
the writer. Does this poem make you 
feel happy? 


I Wis I Hap a Pony 

I wish I had a pony 
That could run and kick his feet. 
I would ride him every morning 
Up and down our street. 

Jey ALLEN, 3rd Grade 
McGill School, San Angelo, Texas 
Sapye FaHrensrucn, Teacher 


Who has not wished pole oa 
sometime or other? This poem 
“universal appeal.” 


The Children’s Corner j 
THe INstRucTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Sprinc Is Here 


The trees are budding, 
The bees are humming, 
The frogs begin to croak, 
So spring must be coming. 
It’s no joke. 
The flowers begin to grow, 
The brook begins to ia, 
The cow begins to moo, 
The pigeon begins to coo, 
The birds are peeping, 
The grass is creeping. 
Spring is here. 
Rosert Woopmansey, 3rd 
Upper Highwood School, Highwo 
tana 


Mamie C. Srrerr, Teacher 


You might enjoy —— hid 


poem on spring with the one b y 
Ann Peno. Doesn’t this sound fi 
what a boy would write? 


I PLANTED a SMALL TREE 


I planted a small tree. 

I woke in the morning; 
The wind was blowing, 
And my tree is growing. 
It is a little oak tree. 
Mother says it will get big. 
I had to dig 

A big hole in the ground. 
If I water it, 

It will get big and round. 


Gene Norra, 4/h Grade 
Public School, London Mills, Til. 
Erste Norvit.e, Teacher 


Gene’s teacher writes that he com 
posed this poem while studying about 
the importance of trees to the pic 
neers. He had really planted a tred 


My Own ARPLANE 


When I see the planes go sailing 
through the sky, 

t like sb-tileds chat wien 1 growl 
I will learn to fly. 


The plane will be painted so it wil 
hi 


And it will be nobody else’s but mint 

The birds that think they can fly # 
fast 

Will be surprised when I go zooming 
past 

My plane’s propeller will go buzzing 
aroun 

I will be high in the air, far @f 
the ground, 


Every day I will fly high in the aif, 

Away from worries, trouble, 
care, 

I will work hard now to carry ou 
my plan, 

So I can have a plane when I’m a mat 
Cuarzes Fis, 5th Grade 
Public School, Essex Junction, Vt. 
Wiuma M. Cuates, Teacher 


This poem is like a composition it 
verse. Do you recognize incroda 
tion, body, and conclusion? : 

(Continued on page 6) 
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AMERICA’S FAMILY DRINK! 
At work . . . or at play, crystal-clear 7-Up 


The ingredients takes an active part in. family life. 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back That’s because wholesome, friendly 7-Up 
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of every bottle — “‘contains carbonated lends its clean taste and merry sparkle 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and ; 
culls elivaien, Denar derieat fram to the fun of doing things together. 


lemon and lime oils.” 
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The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excursions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 

Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


vi ae = 
4+ COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (T) 
Piease send complete information. 


Name.. 
St. and No...... snsiteaiiantuianamiiteatliimainles Sonus 


City and State dibeiaiiadimaaai sesh 
rly Application for Admission is Advised 


















FQ ars 
ARS iA mi | 
This revolutionary book mark keeps your 
from + TY to end—without ey 
Simply slip it on the book when you s 
ing and it will keep up with you. 
mechanically-perfect metal device—fits any 

Mark this as a wonderful gift for the student 


and book lover! $1.00 id. 


HOWARD PUSCH, Det. |, 
15 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE! 


r STORYCRAFTERS GUILD 
Storycrafters Guild develops your APTITUDE. 
Learn fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
Stories, Articles, Radio, Motion Picture, Novel, 
“Fillers,” specialty writing of all kinds. EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through Storycrafters 
Sales Advisory Service. Send for FREE APTI- 
TUDE TEST today! 

ze SPECIAL G. Il. OFFER 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. 3TI 
Hollywood 
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5617 Hollywood Bivd., 28, Calif. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 
(Continued from page 4) 


Paut REVERE 


Listen, my children, and you will hear 
The story I have about Paul Revere. 
The British were coming on land and 


sea, 
But Minute Men fought for liberty. 


Paul Revere’s friend was up in his 
perch, 

Waiting to give the signal from the 
old North Church, 

Not sleeping a wink but at his post, 

Making sure they did not get close. 


Paul Revere rode through the town, 

Waking the people up all around. 

The British were fighting with all 
their might, 

But the Minute Men won the fight. 


Wmuam Fay, 5th Grade 
Prescott School, Somerville, Mass. 
Bessre Nanician, Teacher 


William wrote this poem for an as- 
sembly program about Paul Revere. 
Do you like the way he began it? 


THe Horse 


A horse is a pretty animal, 
He likes to run and play; 

The horse is very helpful, 

We use him every day. 


He may be white, he may be black, 

He may be roan or bay; 

But no matter how hard a horse may 
work— 

He only lives on hay. 


You may use him to herd the cattle, 
You may use him to ride the range; 
No matter how wild he is at first-— 
A horse will usually change. 


If I had to pick the animal I liked, 
It would be a very hard quiz; 

But I think I'd rather have a horse 
Than anything there is! 


BoNNIE JEAN Carson, 6¢h Grade 
The Athey School, Elsmere, Neb. 
Enes Booey, Teacher 


The horse was the object of special 
attention in the sixth-grade nature- 
study club at the time that Bonnie 
Jean composed this tribute. 


Hossies 


A hobby is a pleasant way 

To spend leisure time each day. 
It may take us to a foreign land, 
Or we listen to a famous band. 


We may read a good storybook, 
Or try to help our mothers cook. 
We may see our favorite show, 
Or learn how to sew. 


There are many things to collect, 

But we must be wise in what we se- 
lect. 

Some may choose coins, buttons, or 
stamps, 

While others collect airplanes, vases, 
or lamps. 


Whatever we do, let’s do it well, 

And if it’s important, others we'll 
tell. 

For it may become our life work, 

If leisure time we don’t shirk. 


MaRGENE Monson, 6¢h Grade 
College School, Valley City, N.D. 
EstHer C. Martinson, Teacher 

This poem discusses hobbies in a 
series of couplets. Margene has found 
good rhyming words. 









A PRaYER 
I thank thee, God, for ears to hear 
A bird song trilling loud and clear. 
I thank thee, God, for eyes to see 
The beautiful flowers nodding to 
me. 
I thank thee, God, for a mouth to 
praise, 
And for a voice that I may raise. 
I thank thee, God, for all that I know, 
And for this world in which I grow. 


CaROLYN Wiison, 6¢4 Grade 
Public School, Nocatee, Fla. 
Jesse A. Cason, Teacher 


Notice that each couplet in this 
begins with “I thank thee, 
God.” Very interesting verses can be 
written by repeating a word or a 
phrase at regular intervals. 


Sprinc Takes Over 


Winter, in all his luxury, 
Was strutting o’er the land; 
Ruling his great vast kingdom 
With a cold and icy hand 


All at once, there came a knocking, 
And the sound of hated words: 
“['m coming to take over,” 
Said Spring, with his flowers and 
birds. 


Winter was very stubborn 
And was not willing to go, 

But Spring, the mightier monarch, 
Set free his ‘winds to blow. 


Now Spring is ruling gaily, 
In a warm and pleasant way. 

He’s brought the world to life again 
With his happy, cheerful ray. 


Jay Ricuarpson, 7th Grade 
Public School, Virden, N. M. 
Mase Lunt, Teacher 


SPRING CLEANING 


Soon Mother Nature will go to work. 

From cleaning the world she'll not 
shirk. 

She'll bring out the sun to melt the 
snow. 

She'll sweep the earth. No, she’s not 
slow! 


She'll wash away all traces of gloom. 
Old Man Winter knows it’s his doom. 
She'll hang her curtains and lay her 


rugs. 
She'll light the world, with lightning 
_ bugs. 

The flowers will bloom to meet ex- 
pectation. 

She'll send the birds an invitation. 

To come and stay with her this spring, 

To beautify the earth and joyously 
sing. 

Free from ice the streams will be. 

Yes, Mother Nature will be busy, you 
see. 

So things will be clean and ever so 
neat. 

She'll scrub the earth to make it 
smell sweet. 


Luecta Lippert, 8¢h Grade 
Daysville School, Oregon, Ill. 
Rutu V. Gesin, Teacher 


Here are two imaginative story 
poems. In the first, spring is personi- 
fied as a young man. In the second, 
the characters are older. If you wrote 
a story poem about spring, whom 
would you use for characters? 
















Plays boe Childecy | 
OPERETTAS FOR SPRINGI 


SUNNY. An operetta for the Grades, by . 
Welty Dunn and Edna Becker. It uses a large a 
composed of children of varying ages up to the a 
or seventh grades. Opportunities for everyone, NN) 
was awarded highest honors in the national 
sponsored by the Seattle Junior Programs, Inc, 
$1.00 each. No royalty. Purchase of ten 
required. 


THE SCARECROW’S FRIEND, 2a short operetta 
middle and upper grades, by Millis Caverly and D 
othy McCargar. Playing time, about an hour, 9@ 
Scene: A field near a farmhouse. Fourteen 
Cast: The farmer and his wife; their seven sons ani 
seven daughters; the scarecrow; chorus of cow 
chorus of scarecrows. Refreshingly different; 
tested in production. Books, 75 cents each, 
royalty. Purchase of ten books required. 


THE YOUNG KING, a three-act operetta for wm 
grades and junior high. Adapted from Oscar Wilde’ 
story of the same title. Music by Gladys Heatheod 
Southwick; dialogue and lyrics by Nellie McCaslin; 
dance instructions by Ruth Ferguson, Tested at 
Tudor School, Indianapolis. Books, 75 cents, No 
royalty. Purchase of 8 books required. 

Write for 48-page catalog 

of Plays for Children. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iilinok 


a 








THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for 2 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
* Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Kindergarten, Primary and U 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration sc 
and observation center. On Chicago’s lovely N 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
signed courses for teachers 
Summer term: June 20. 








Nursery School, 


Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 7146, Evanston, Ili. 


— 





caused by sudden 
flying 











TEACHERS to 
bers 


WANTED TEACHERS 


Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E, N. Y.C.3 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO DUPLICATORS 


Help Children Learn Faster—Easier 


The advantages of Ditto Duplicators and Ditto 
Workbooks are important to the education of your 
children. With Ditto helping the teachers, young- 
sters learn faster and easier, take a greater interest 
in their school work. 

Ditto reproduces clean, accurate copies of any- 
thing typed, handwritten, drawn or printed at the 
rate of 70 per minute without stencils, type or mats. 
This simple duplicating method saves teachers 
many hours of precious time, allows them to 


devote more time to individual student’s needs; 

Ditto workbooks, printed in reproducing inks, 
compiled by leading authorities, emancipate the 
teacher from home preparation of lessons, pro- 
viding more time for self improvement and relax-' 
ation. 

Write for more detailed information about Ditto’s 
service to education and samples of Ditto ink 
printed lesson sheets. There’s no cost or obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2202 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 





- FREE... Sample Lessons 
Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 
books are designed to save you many hours of 
classroom and “after-hours” drudgery. Send cou- 
pon for complete list of 42 titles, covering most 
subjects for all grades. 


DITTO, Inc. 
2202 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class is 


( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY . 


Primary ( ) Secondary ( } Junior High School ( ) 
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LARGE INEXPENSIVE PICTURE MAPS 


Now available in special combination offers 


These eight large, inexpensive picture 
maps, size 60x38 inches, similar to 
one shown above, are some of the finest 
and lowest priced available for class- 
room use. United States ® China ® 
South America ® Africa © Mexico ® 
Caribbean Islands ® Southeast Asia ® 
The World. 


These decorative maps may be colored 
by the pupils. An insert sheet 34 x 22 
containing 25 pictures to be colored, 
cut-out and pasted on the map as well 


as informational notes, instructions, 
and suggestions on how to motivate 
activities, accompanies each map. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 
All 8 picture maps (Reg. Price $4.80) __.__. $4.25 
Any 6 “ “ (Reg. Price 3.60)... 3.25 
Any3 “ “ (Reg. Price 1.80) _ 1.65 
Any2 “ ot EA ee . 1.20 
Any! “ he EE 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, New York 











ARITHMETIC 
for 
YOUNG 
AMERICA 





WORKBOOKS 
By Clark—Smith—Dewey 


in ARITHMETIC 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend 
meanings and improve skills through varied practice. 
For use with modern courses of study to supplement 
textbook or class instruction. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonukers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


4 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








Every school and home should know “Ibe Peyz> Pictures 


Beautifal photographic reproductions of the world’s great ‘paintings. Attractive and educational, 


and so tmexpensive that every child can afford a 
to make such a collection TODAY. 





Quido Reni 
Beautiful large CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it and sample pictures, for 25 


cents, 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


{8} 
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of his very own. Encourage your pupils 


ONE CENT SIZE. ‘ce co order, sixty 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8 cents. 


Why not send 60 cents for 30 art subjects, each 5% 
x 8, or 30 for children, or 30 poets and authors? You 
will be pleased with them. 


BIRD PICTURES in COLORS, size 7 x 9. A set of 
25 common. birds with a brief description of each for 
75 cents. The next few moriths are excellent ones for 
bird study. 


BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 








LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make are @ source of pleasure to all of us, 
know an amusing one? Send it to us, end, if it is published, we will bey yu 


you 


The teacher was inspecting the vol- 
umes of a new set of books which had 
just been purchased. One was dam- 
aged. She was wondering about the 
cause, when a little boy suggested, 
“Maybe a bookworm did it.” 

Frances HorrMaNn 
Mandan, North Dakota 


I was going to dinner with a friend 
and her six-year-old son. The mother 
remarked, “Now, Bill, mind your P’s 
and Q’s.” 

Bill replied, “Oh, yes, Mother.” 

Then the mother asked, “What do 
I mean by P’s and Q’s?” 

And Bill answered, “My vitamins!” 

Sap: M. DeaRBoRN 
Kittery Point, Maine 


The teacher was criticizing Tom’s 
essay. “Why did you omit the ex- 
clamation point here?” she asked. 

“Well,” Tom explained, “my dad 
said, “People aren’t surprised at any- 
thing these days.’ ” 

Josep: CHares SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 


During a visit from her home in 
the city, my little niece watched 
while I did the milking. Admiringly, 
she stroked the sides of a cow; then, 
touching a hoof gingerly, she ques- 
tioned, “Did she have these shoes on 
when you got her, or did you buy 
them for her?” 

Artie J. Norvey 
Ten Mile, West Virginia 


Gerald, aged six, came rushing in- 
to the schoolroom several minutes 
late. His teacher smilingly said, 
“My, you surely are in a hurry!” 

And Gerald answered, “I had to 
hurry fast to keep from being a lot 
more absent.” 

Fay SHIPLEY 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


Little Doris was visiting her grand- 
parents on the farm. She went with 
her grandfather and the hired man to 
put blocks of salt in the feed lots. 
When she got back to the house she 
ran to her mother and said; “Mother, 
you should see the suckers that we 
put out for Grandpa’s cows.” 

LENORE EccERs 
Dolores, Colorado 


Driving home from a birthday 
party one evening at dusk, we had to 
travel on a road under construction. 

“Oh, Mommy,” exclaimed my 
four-year-old son, gazing with fasci- 
nation at the flickering warning flares, 
“look at the great big candles!” 

Datsy M. Lyons 
Essex Junction, Vermont 


A fourth-grade class was told that 
wild geese are usually seen flying in V 


. formation. 


Johnny hastily raised his hand and 
said, “They started doing that when 
they saw airplanes flying that way.” 

MARGARET BIERMAN 


Victoria, Texas 









were 
why, 
one dollar, All items should be typed, or written in ink, Be sure to sign you" > 
own first name, Address: Let’s Laugh, Tue Instructor, Editorial Departmen; 
Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this column cannot be acknowledged or returned 
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When the teacher asked my litte Li 
nephew to describe his father, the boy and 
summed him up thus: “He has blucfl his ¢ 
eyes and wears glasses, and has whisk. twin 
ers before breakfast.” twin 

MARGARET SIMSON and 
Brooklyn, New York 

In our second grade we were read.B 
ing a story about cowboys. A git Vv 
asked, “Why do they wear spurs? ill-f 

Six-year-old Delane quickly reff sunk 
plied, ““That’s so a cowboy can climb an i 
a tree if a cow starts chasing him.” 

PHYLus CHAPIN 
Watson, Minnesota 
F 

We were riding on a country road int 
one night, when young Clarence said bee 
“The moon is going home with us.” § excl 

I said, “How do you know?” neat 

“Because it is keeping up with us,” 
he replied. 

Mary A. MITCHELL 
Selma, Alabama \ 
cha 

One of my first-grade pupils gavel slee 
me two calendars just alike. age 


“Oh,” I said, thanking her, “they qui 
are very pretty. “Ill keep one andi abo 
give one to my mother.” chi 

Six-year old Betty stared at me iff Th 
moment; then turned to the class and had 
exclaimed, “I never knew she hadi wit 
mother!” live 

































































Grace W. BENDER hav 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

A father had been home from th 
service just a few days when his smal} 
son began to make a loud noise. Hill wr 
father told him to stop. The son eyelf “K 
his father; then walked over to hil ste 
mother and asked, “Mother, do I have dis 
to mind that man?” an 
Grorcia Mae Bamey § D: 
Donna, Texas : 
James, two and a half years old th 
was sitting on the back steps with hil 8 





father. They had watched the su 
set, and the clouds were gathering in 
the west. The sky grew dark ani 
suddenly there was a flash of light- 
ning. James turned to his father 
and said, “Daddy, something opend 
up over there.” 




































Ouma CRAFT 
Athens, Georgia 
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Six-year-old Sue was drawing 4 
picture of her grandfather. She had 
completed the face with eyes, nos, 
and mouth. Then she stopped. Her 
very bewildered look prompted me to 
ask why she didn’t finish, “Well, 
she replied, “I can’t think how 
make bald-headed hair.” 

DaRLINE COoOoNFARE 
Brandon, Iowa 


My little nephew stood staring + 
his grandmother as she put on her 
reading glasses for the second or third 
time. “Daddy,” he whispered, “why 
does Grandma always wear windows 
in her eyes when she reads?” 
Epna L. Littey 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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Joanie wasn’t drinking her ginger 
ile as the other children at her party 
were doing. Her mother asked her 
why, and she answered, “I can’t drink 
i¢ until after it stops spitting at 

” 
bl RutH N. HaTHaway 

Swansea, Massachusetts 


Little Bobby was highly excited, 
and I did not wonder when I heard 
his explanation: “My sister just had 
twins. One twin, he’s a boy, and one 
twin, she’s a girl, and so I’m an uncle 
and an aunt.” 

Winona L. Beery 
Bakersfield, California 


When Robert was asked how the 
ill-fated “Titanic” happened to be 
sunk, he answered, “It was struck by 
an ice cube.” 

MarGaretT B. ROBERTS 
North Brooksville, Maine 


Four-year-old Danny was playing 
in the yard when he heard a bumble- 
bee over his head. He looked up and 
exclaimed admiringly, “Boy, what a 
neat motor that bee has!” 

MyrtLe R. Coucn 


Pinson, Tennessee 


We were having an informal health 
chat about the number of hours of 
sleep required by persons of different 
ages. I had repeated the standard re- 
quirements from infancy upward to 
about fifteen years of age, and the 
children told when they went to bed. 
Then one little boy, who apparently 
had been deep in thought, came out 
with this observation: “I guess if you 
lived to be real old you wouldn't 
have to go to bed at all.” 

ELIZABETH JELLISON 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


One of my third-grade pupils 
wrote in his own words the story of 
“King Alfred and the Cakes.” (The 
story concerns an English king who 
disguised himself and hid in a peas- 
ant’s cottage to escape the invading 
Danes.) The pupil, in his composi- 
tion, related, “King Alfred watched 
the cakes for a while. Then he began 
thinking about the dames and he for- 
got the cakes and they burned.” 

Joyce H. Tayior 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


One evening, after serving cookies 
and big dishes of ice cream topped 
with chocolate sirup, Jeanie’s mother 
was working in the kitchen. Jeanie 
heard her and said, “What are you do- 
ing, Mother, making something to 
eat? My tummy doesn’t feel-like it.” 

ArpITrH ADAMS 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Small Joey was perched recklessly 
on my desk. I asked, “Why?” 

He answered. mischievously, “Oh, 
never mind me, I'm just a book 
end,” 

RutH CaRroLe BOLTON 
Wayne, Michigan 


Bobbie, a second=grader, ran to me 
the other morning very excited. 
“Today is my birthday!” he said. 
“Why, it is mine, too!” I told him. 
we are twins,” he declared. 
LuciL_e Everry 


Omaha, Nebraska 





One afternoon, at recess, one of my 
beginners asked me whether it was 
time to go home. When I told him 
no, he asked, “Do we have to stay 
another set?” 

Fiora SMITH 
Antlers, Oklahoma 


Someone asked six-year-old Gary, 
“From what do we get sugar?” 
He promptly replied, “From sugar 
stamps.” 
Treva BEARD 
Kalona, Iowa 





My nephew Allen came to see me 
for the first time when he was five 
Years old. He couldn’t quite reach 
the doorbell push button, and his fa- 


ther had to push it for him. 


His parents moved to another 
state shortly afterward. A year later 
they returned, and Allen came with 
them to my home. At the door he 
raised his hand and pressed the but- 
ton; then gravely remarked, “Gee, 
Uncle moved the button down.” 

Harry J. MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





At recess the third grade was play- 
ing “Grocery Store,” which consisted 
of one player writing on the black- 
board the first initial of something 
one could buy in a grocery store. The 
others were to guess the word he had 
in mind. A child put the letter b on 
the blackboard. After the children 
had guessed everything they could 
think of beginning with that letter, 
they gave up. Whereupon the child 
said, “It’s botato.” 

Marcaret Kinc 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
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| RECORD LIBRARY 
for Elementary Schools 
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Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— 
at the primary level, for grades one, two, and thee; the 
upper level, for grades four, five, and six. 


SELECTED BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
Two outstanding personalities in the field of music 
education—Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois 
State Normal University—carefully selected and organ- 
ized the RCA Victor Record Library for use by teachers 


ed 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


contribution to music 
education in the classroom 


CAMDEN, H.J. 


Camden, N 


Name 









Educational Department 
Radio Corporation of America 








S 


ALBUMS ) 
ay 





83 Records » 370 Compositions 
Latest Electronic Recordings 


ih is Unbreakable Records 2) 


‘SRR’ Z 


as an integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 
You will find in the RCA: Victor Record Library for 
Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 
such activities as Listening... Rhythms... Singing... 
Toy Bands... Christmas... Singing Ganies .. . Indians 
. «. Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 
standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 
cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 


WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet 
on RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 






Please send me 18-page booklet on RCA Victor Record Library 
for Elementary Schools. 
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Street 








City. 
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WONDERFUL 
WYOMING— 






- ss 5 } ‘ 
~ uy West 


New... 1947... Summer Program 
The Coolest Summer School in America 


dune 23 to July 25 
Pive Weeks of Superb Olferings for 
Teachers in Liberal Arts and Education, 
coupled with Institute of International 
Affairs, Science Camp, Workshops in 
Elementary, Secondary, Recreation. 
Administration, and Dramatics. 


Full Regular Quarter 
June 9 to August 15 
Ten Weeks Program in Five Colleges, 


Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Liberal Arts and Law. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Leading to Bachelor's, Master's and 
Doctor's Degrees in both schools, 


Combine Recreation with Study 
Week-end Tours to Yellowstone Park, 
Teton Park, Rushmore Memorial, Frontier 
Days, etc. 
= = es oe 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


- nd 
eee an complete information regarding 


Name 

St. and No... 
City and State. 
Special Int 


























BIRD PICTURES 


iN NATURAL COLORS 
Flewers - Animale - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 





COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s)s «11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in outaral colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special priee, 26c each. 56 for $1.00. 


COLOR CHART—Visual education for all ages. 278 
naturel eoler subjects. 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 86 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial reduc- 
tion te schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH HH. DODSON CO., 876 Harrison Ave.. Kankakee, iil. 


10c ART PACKETS 10c 


EASTER -- erga 
and contains material previously 
“PLANS prior to 1946. There 





Each packet ie com 


weed in our TEA IER - Pi 





TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tee Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and wich whan 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teacher¢, ree 
sas 6 canola ail ok woul 
classroom, submit a Pane 0 ae it 
to THe Instrucror. Perhaps you 
don’t know how to go about it. Here 
are some points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmir MATERIAL 
To THe INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 

A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
¢ate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
the grade or subject you teach, and 
give the name and location of your 
school. Include the number of words 
in your manuscript. If you used re- 
search material, give the exact sources 
of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the Septem- 
ber issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 


Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Hi Pe pet yop Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh, and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should sev 

the hands of more than one a ee at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting 2 copy elsewhere. - 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 





mre large b d pictures, large 
posters, amall posters, ete. 
Kanter Poster — Posters — Eskimo 
— Firet Baster — Health + Indian 
— Blackboard berders — Ineects — Bariy Tre th 
= Window Pictures — Mexico Poster — Modern Transportation 
— Spring Packet ~~ Brasil Poster — Farm Poster I 
— Nature — Becial Sctence — Farm Poster 2 


Mai) your order today—sent Postpaid immediately. 
Add Se to your ebeck to cover bank charge. 
AMM MAINE, Dept. 1002, $032 Newburg Ave., Chicage 33 


£20) 
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7 £0 Ba. by 
100 cis Each Doz. 
SOver Plated $1.10 $1.00 
Each Gold Plated 190 1,20 
32.25 Sterling Sliver ioe (10 
1-10 Gold Filled 1.90 1.90 Gold Filled =.) 


to SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pin 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
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PRC bl £M £ /DEA - 
OMI? WITH EW TEACHERS és 
DESIGNS AND OLAS AGENCY os 
NEW Easter Projects ESTABLISHED 1885 wor! 
send ante 0c today ! Home Office: will 
Grngyacs ond | Frans ce: “ae WALA rT 


for finest results. 
THEAMERICAN CRAYON COMP * NY 
Dept. 1-16, Sandusky, Ohio “S 















































Corresponding $ 
553Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash, 

















Everyone knows bow great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education 
Rach execative eee ee 
Cope > oes to give 

eachers. Through our offices so many oatmtanding wy 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, ilinois sooteaiee <p -an and 4 

tors. Gur cuvinn ts Gatien WORD, Member N.ATA, 


——--“ TEACHERS COME WEST. 
Roch) } 9 7- TE ACHER Kyj 1000's of Teachers and Supervisors needed for entire West 


f including Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest salaries. Unex: 
AG VC} celled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. Largest, Most Suc. 
cessful in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D.,Mgr. M—HATA 


ALASKA and THE WEST 

‘Teachers imperatively needed in all departments. Enroll now 
Member N. A.T. A. for emergency vacancies and 1947. Unequalled opportunities 

32 years’ superior placement service ) throughout entire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership, 

We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 

BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 


PAUL YATES ® "sits taser es 


Dept. N Establizhed 1906 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


427 Medical Arts Bidg.., Seattle 1, Washington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries, 
Established W. Huntworth, Principal. THE NORTHWEST'S OLDEST AGENCY. 


Boulder, Colo. The test teacher placement bi in the 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work the West fully. We will make 50 cootatnste 


tures from original for $1.60 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member siways a member. 


eacher nities Sunn uthwest. Advance while salari tional and 
t rtu In So censher Cumann. We have positions in all Seen 
Write now for early placement. Free enrollment. SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albuquerque.N.M. 


B95 APPLICATION «9.0/Primary Art 


Aa PHOTOS Book containing ninety pages of Pictures — Pat 
9 Finest rea) photo copies, size 2}4x3%, | terns and directions for making all farm animals 

© double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, | from scrap material such as boxes, newspapers, 

Made from any photo or print. Money | orange rinda, ete, $2.35 prepaid. 

returned unharmed. Prompt service, | pundred and eighty pages. 3.00. 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn.|/iga Marie Rogers, Box 183, Enid, Okla 


ELP F UL BOOKS ' Send For 40-Page Booklet 
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‘ +] 
Social Studies Units for Primary Grades........... 75c “YOUR CHILD’ STEETH 
Songs Srery Sénase. | New Compilation eevee 75¢ , how . to Care of 
, Arts and Crafts Projects .-..-.....»... 75¢ — wail 
Our United States. Study aries maps, ete. 60c Send 10s copy. veh iy 
Our Good Neighbors. Canada, Mexico, etc. ......60¢ Boal iting, ‘ote, 
All books sent postpaid. Cash must accompany all orders. vetaded renal ye. ae 

JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES pte ~ ‘ 

4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 1347, Chicago 40, Ill. Bont h-a. 212 °E. gnogsior se 
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MIDWEST CARD €O., 415 N. th, Dept. 9-A, St. 
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FOR CLASSWORK,; 
giass, ¥- K-~3 oe 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 911 W. Ven Guren St., CHICAGO? 


Pan Americanism Plays 
wn |e and np — 35¢ each. Three for $i 


PAN A DRAMATIC PRESS 
sees | Dent. Box 2 Station, New York 52, N. ¥. 
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pages SOME pupils, especially those 
#44 in grades five, six, seven, and 
ght, enjoy making party favors and 
decorations. The less original child 
gill welcome these ideas. A more 
original child often looks at pages like 
these and says, “I can think of still 
other way.” Frequently those who 
follow the directions exactly will 
york out original ideas later. Some 
wil never be original, but this sort of 
thing done at home is a worthy use 
of leisure time. 


Page THE windmill on this page will 

"be very useful if stage scenery 
for a play about Holland is being 

It can be drawn almost as 
high as the stage with white chalk on 
brown wrapping paper. It can then 
be painted very quickly with big 
brutes and tempera paint. Tulips, a 
road, 2 canal, boats, and so forth, can 
be painted very quickly on each side 
of the windmill. 

A shape like this windmill, which 
looks simple to an adult, is difficult 
for young children to do because of 
the slight slant of the sides. They 
can draw vertical sides easily and 
they can draw decided slants, like the 
sides of a tepee, but a gentle slant is 
lard for them. After they learn 
how to make such a slant, they will 
be able to draw a lighthouse, which 
las sides. that slant like those on 
this windmill. . 


Pges IF PAPER cutting is done in 
—_ primary grades, these words of 

caution should be given: A 
box to be decorated or a picture to 
be made should be no smaller than 
1” x 18”. A size larger than that 
is preferable. Small children should 
do big things. 

Another criterion for judgment is 
this: If the picture or box can’t be 
completed in half an hour, the prob- 
lm is too detailed. Pasting little 
pieces of paper is too tedious for 
g Irnangens They should be do- 
ing finger painting, modeling, tem- 
peta painting with large brushes, or 
backboard drawing. A small amount 
of paper cutting, however, adds va- 
tety to their experiences. 

The corrugated paper will be inter- 
sting to some to whom it is a new 
medium. As is suggested on page 51, 
ddér children will have fun making 
more detailed pictures. Even in up- 
per grades, however, hours should not 
be spent pasting tiny pieces. A big 

ject like a screen furnishes a 
problem, because the individual pieces 
in the design can be large. 

‘On page 45, the stars on the box 
Were cut frechand, four at one cut- 
ting, by folding a paper to get four 

nesses. 

If designs are painted on the boxes, 
dots arranged in rows may be tried. 
Stripes help, as do zigzags. The teach- 
@ may suggest that a pleasing pattern 
titen results from repeating a color 
Veral times in one design. 


HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Some children like to shellac over 
the cut-paper designs if the designs 
are dark in color. Shellac may make 
light colors look soiled. 


Pages CHILDREN need experiences 
46-47 i, learning to follow direc- 
tions. Making a stuffed toy is one 
way that they can have that type of 
experience. The activity will be more 
creative if children develop patterns 
for cloth animals, and then make 
the animals from their own patterns. 
They should draw the outline for the 
side of the toy first and then make 
the other pieces of the pattern fit it. 

This lamb is the sort of animal that 
girls in grades five and six like to 
model from clay—thick and chubby. 


Page PUPILS who look at this page 
#8 will get good ideas for model- 
ing in clay. The cat and rabbit are 
excellent examples for clay modeling 
because they are thick, solid, and 
simple in form. The legs are thick 
enough to hold up a clay animal. If 
a child models a bow on his animal, 
encourage him to model it thick or 
press it flat against the body of the 
animal so that it won’t chip off. 

Children love to model clay bas- 
kets with eggs, chickens, rabbits, and 
so forth, in them. They like to 
paint these with many colors. En- 
courage them to press the handles in 
place very firmly and not to lift a 
clay basket by the handle until it has 
hardened completely. 


Page IN THE stage scene described 
*° on this page we have a need for 
drawing people. Children want to 
draw people, but they need much 
practice. The more problems they 
have which require people, the better 
they will learn to do them. 

This problem will also give prac- 
tice in applying another important 
art principle: SThere should always 
be something large in the foreground 
of a picture. 


Page ONE point that teachers will 
80 need to stress in drawing im- 
aginary birds or any design is thaw 
some parts must be dark and some 
light. Children have a tendency to 
make crayon colors all light. If the 
teacher encourages them to press hard 
on the black crayon, it will add a 
rich area. When the black is merely 
a light gray because the child did not 
press hard it does not do 
much for the design: Purple, blue, 
and red give gorgeous colorful areas 
to a design when applied with pres- 
sure, 

When children are drawing lines, 
the teacher needs to say, over and 
over, “Make some lines wider than 
others.” 

Children in the intermediate grades 
like to make fanciful birds in jungle 
scenes with plants resembling 
ferns, and foliage of many shapes and 
different shades of green. 
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for the New Semester 
oT Rom ite 4 
BOOKMARKS 
Ain "§ 
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4 - 
oe av Scare the new term with a most agree- 
able surprise! Delight your pupils with a gift of these 
attractive and practical bookmarks that dramatize the 
importance of books...that save pages from mistreat- 
ment... and that high-light, by colorful picture and 


text, the story of man’s progress through the ages. 


Last term, thousands of teachers thoughtfully handed 
these bookmarks to millions of school children. Now, 
more are ready...fresh from the press. For your supply, 
fill in the coupon below, or the one in the Coupon 
Section of this issue. Send it in right now...there’s no 
charge or obligation of any kind. 


Old Nick’s “Bridge” Book- 
marks, lithographed in full 
color on edduring card stock, 
come to you.in assortments 
of six designs. The reverse 
side, nat shown above, tells 
an interesting story about each 
of the bridges illustrated, and 
provides space for the pupil’s 
name and address. 


FILL IN THE COUPON « PASTE ON POSTCARD « MAIL TODAY 


OLD NICK, 1501 Locust Street, St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
FREE Old Nick Bookmarks. 





OLD NICK aad 
BIT-O-HONEY 


1801 LOCUST STREET 
$T. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 











Please send me 





QUANTITY * 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
























I teach () Grade School 1 High Schoo! 


#*# YOU ARE WELCOME TO BOOKMARKS FOR ALL YOUR STUDENTS yi 
a ee A 
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. But General Motors thought that if improvements could be 
How did the ne tee 


made and a practical kitchen-size electric refrigerator pro. 





duced at a reasonable cost, lots of mothers would welcome it 


: Nof*just for ice cubes, but as a way to protect family health, 
make marketing easier, simplify kitchen work and add new 


convenience. 





They knew it would take money. Money to develop the first 


model, money to make it safe, money for the 





plant in which to make it. But this 
seemed to fit with General Motors’ idea 


of building «more and better things for 







more people” — so they went ahead 







Nex time the gang is over popping A lot of bills had to be paid before the 


first Frigidaire refrigerator was put intoa 


home. A lot of chances had to be taken be. 


ice cubes into soft drinks, perhaps you'll 
want to consider where these handy little 





frozen cubes came from. fore General Motors could be sure women 









wanted them enough to buy lots of them. 





You see, many people can still remember 








when keeping food fresh and tasty was a But General Motors took the chance, 






problem. There were no handy electric General Motors paid the bills out of its 


refrigerators in which to store meats and other earnings. 


milk, keep vegetables crisp and make 













delicious desserts. Because it was a prospering business, ii 








could spare the money to develop im. 








Then came the early electric proved products in big quantities for more 


refrigerators which were big and 





people to enjoy. A major industry was un 


complicated and expensive. der way —and many new jobs were made 





Frigidaire refrigerators are commonplace to 
day —commonplace as ice cubes. And every 


electric refrigerator is a reminder that the 





people profit too when a business prospers, 


On the Air! HENRY J. TAYLOR, 

Monday and Friday evenings, 
over more than 300 Mutual stations, 
coast to coast. Hear him! 








“MORE AND BETTER THINGS Mor FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ake a ew ty, i 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL « CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 


















NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazine, Boy's Life, Open Road for Boys, Popular Science Monthly — High School Edition, are 
available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Chemistry and Wheels” may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-206-B, Detroit 2, Michi gat 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Herald of Spring 


OF ALL the little new creatures that herald the com- 
ing of spring the baby lamb is perhaps most appealing. 
This picture may introduce a unit on the study of cloth- 
ing, farm animals, or animals and their babies. It will 


also be useful as a background for the discussion lessons 
which precede the development of stories for black- 
board and chart reading, and as an aid to pupils in 
their efforts to make their drawings of animals realistic. 
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ocreTy will judge us, as teachers, by the 
personalities our pupils. As in all 
successful teaching, development of a child’s 
personality is best accomplished through in- 
direct methods, and the means employed must 
depend upon a careful study of the individu- 
al. There can be no mass education in per- 
sonality development. There are some general 
ideas, however, which may be adapted to meet 
the needs of each pupil. 

Two months ago, I tried to talk about the 
personality of the teacher. If the teacher is 
a truly great person, the pupils will be the 
first to recognize it. Immediately there is 
“personality readiness,” and this is more 
important than reading readiness, It may be 
imitative at first, often taking the form of 
trying to look or talk like the teacher; but 
it quickly passes over to a consideration of deeper qualities. 
To study personality, and to be oneself a fine personality, is 
the first step in developing the personalities of one’s pupils. 

Second, early in life impress on children that being is the 
great thing in life. The oldtime teacher’s admonition, “Be 
somebody,” can carry a most important message. Often it has 
been selfish, meaning “Rise above your fellows.” But we can 
teach each pupil that he can be somebody and that the more 
distinctive he is in being, the greater chance there is for others 
to be somebody. Personality is a social quality. It can never 
be developed on a lonely island of isolationism. A person be- 
comes a personality only in the presence of other personalities. 
Personality is shaped and developed as we comprehend the la- 
tent possibilities in others. 

Third, in the great majority of cases, commendation is more 
effective than condemnation. The flower of personality is not 
a night-blooming cereus. It germinates in a deep, dark, rich 
bed of thought, but it blooms and grows, spreads its fragrance, 
and develops its seed in the bright light of praise and the 
sunshine of commendation. Children lift up their heads, open 
their hearts, and raise their hands in service in response to a 
gentle teacher’s “That’s good; thank you, dear.” 

Fourth, radiant health is a great developer of personality. 
Seek it for your pupils. Here again the teacher’s example is 
of paramount importance. Be careful to explain that personal- 
ity can surmount physical handicaps, as in the case of Helen 
Keller and Franklin D. Roosevelt; but radiant health, with 
glowing cheeks, flashing eyes, correct posture, and dignified 
walk, is a great force in creating a fine personality. 

Fifth, the development of creative thinking will help to turn 
persons with dull eyes and listless bodies into charming, inter- 
esting personalities. Children begin a creative career when first 
they cease to repeat words after us and commence to form 
sentences of their own making. Exploratory action precedes 
this period, and creative activity and thought have their be- 
ginnings quite early, possibly at from eighteen months to two 
years. Here is the period in which development of personality 
could be most effective, but much can still be done in the 
nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary school. 

How can you develop creative action and thought? 

1. Never do for a child what you can lead him to do for 
himself. 

2. Give him time to think and respond for himself. The 
mother at the table, and the teacher in the primary and later 
grades, are both continually. urging the child—to drink his 
milk, or pronounce his word, or say his multiplication table. 
We in the school are so anxious that he shall say the right word 
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THE PERSONALITY OF A CHILD > 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Guest Lecturer, “The Reader's Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, ‘Atlanta, Georgia 








that we push the mental spoon of our own 
thinking into his mouth and make him eat 
our own warmed-over thoughts, rather than 
letting him feed from his own banquet board, 
The result is a twofold evil: He waits next 
time for our prodding, and he forms the hab- 
it of feeling he cannot think for himself. 

Our method of learning something from 
the book and reciting it back to the teacher 
kills creative thinking. Of course, I am not 
so foolish as to think that a child will not 
learn from a book, but his imagination must 
be stimulated to add something to what the 
book teaches. This something is what the 
teacher must encourage by patient waiting 
for thought responses, which are new to the 
small child. Each such reaction helps set a 
pattern for creative thought. 

As children grow older our questions and tests should bring 
out individual and individualized statements. And let us not 
think that this applies only to the oral and verbal techniques. 
Drawing, painting, arts and crafts, gardening, dancing and 
dramatization, rhythm and music are the great means to crea- 
tive activity and thought. All of these should be the right of 
every child. 

For a child from two to twelve years, the age of greatest ac- 
tivity and movement, to be forced to spend the greater part 
of the school day in an artificial situation which is designed 
to accommodate the teacher; to remain in quietness and so- 
called study when everything within him is calling for action 
—music, rhythm, and constructive action—is the sin against 
youth which finds its penalty in the dwarfed, imitative, prosaic 
personalities that fill our mediocre world. The present situa- 
tion is made almost a permanent evil by giving a teacher from 
twenty to forty personalities to develop or dwarf. But even 
the teacher with forty pupils can find a way to develop crea- 
tive thinking which leads to enlarged personalities. 

3. Recognize the special talents of each child. While we 
urge upon him all-round development, we should also give him 
a chance to use his own special ability for the enlargement of 
his personality and the service of others. Every child has some 
one thing in which he can excel. It may test the creative abil- 
ity of the teacher to find it, but it is there. 

Sixth, a child’s personality grows as his genuine interest in 
others expands and his desire to serve others increases. In the 
Bible we find the phrase, “that they without us should not be 
made perfect.” The teacher who is constantly leading each 
pupil to think of the good of the class, the school, the com- 
munity, the state, the world, is making a great contribution 
to the individual personality of the child. 

If, after this feeling for the common good is instilled, we 
can begin to develop through some work done at school a gen- 
uine service to Mother or Father, sister or brother, church or 
society, we shall enhance personal charm. Then, if we can 
take a further step, which is often most difficult, and teach 
each pupil not to become attached to just one other little girl 
or boy but to like, enjoy, and serve many, we shall have fixed 
a life pattern for a continually enlarging personality. We shall 
not discourage special friendships, but we shall encourage serv- 
ice to, and interest in, a larger number. 

O fellow teacher, it is your mission, in conjunction with the 
home and other forces, to make great personalities! Even if 
a child is with you for only one year, and in but one grade, you 
can do much toward making him a great person. Do not 
shirk this, your greatest responsibility and opportunity. 
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New Books for Children and Teachers in the Elementary School 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


How to Bebave and Why, by 
Munro Leaf (Lippincott; $1.75). 
A humorous etiquette book for the 


yery young; especially good for the school 
or family reading circle. 


Jobuny and His Mule, by Ellis 
Credle; photographs by Charles 
Townsend (Oxford; $1.50). 


Johnny lived in the Great Smoky 
Mountains. His troubles began when 
he bid five cents on an old mule at an 
auction—and got it! 


Linsey Woolsey, by Tasha Tudor 
(Oxford; $.75). 

A tiny book about an engaging little 
lamb and the mischief she got into at 
a birthday party. Delightful pictures. 


The Little Carousel, by Marcia 
Brown (Scribner; $1.50). 

One hot afternoon Anthony turned the 
crank of the little merry-go-round on 
the red wagon and earned an extra ride. 


Mr. Plum and the Little Green 
Tree, by Helen Earle Gilbert; il- 
lustrations by Margaret Bradfield 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury; $1.75). 

How a little cobbler, with the mayor’s 
help, saved the green tree on the city 
square. Large colored pictures are faith- 


ful representations of scenes in New 
York City. 


The Monkey with a Notion, by 
Glenn ©. Blough; illustrated by 
John F. DeCuir (Holt; $2.00). 

Miss Peasley blamed the little boy for 
the strange things that happened in her 
pet shop, until she found that Snick, the 
monkey, had a “notion.” A delightful 
story, with lively illustrations. 


My Dog Rinty, by Ellen Tarry and 
Marie Hall Ets; photographs by 
Alexander and Alexandra Alland 
(Viking; $1.50). 

A story of a boy and dog in Harlem. 


The library story hour and school and 
neighborhood activities are included. 


Pocahontas, by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire (Doubleday; $2.50). 

The romantic story of the Indian 
princess from her early years through 
her marriage to John Rolfe and her life 
in England. 


Raindrop Splash, by Alvin Tresselt; 
illustrations by Leonard Weisgard 
(Lothrop; $1.50). 

In beautiful gray, rust, and yellow pic- 
tures, the travels of a raindrop are ‘told 
as it splashes through trees into puddles 
and brooks and finally reaches the sea. 


The Romney Gay A B C, by 


Romney Gay (Grosset; $.50). 


A colorful alphabet book for very 
young children. 


Too Many Dogs, by Quail Hawkins; 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese (Holiday 
House; $1.50). 

_ An amusing story of a little boy who 


got more in the way of dogs than he 
had bargained for. Especially good for 


the slow reader. 


C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


When It Rained Cats and Dogs, 
by Nancy Byrd Turner; pictures by 
Tibor Gergely (Lippincott; $1.00). 

A rhyming picture book of a “re- 
markable day of great renown when cats 
and dogs rained down.” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


The Avion My Uncle Flew, by 
Cyrus Fisher; pictures by Richard 
Floethe (Appleton-Century; $2.50). 

Adventures of an American boy .in 
France at the end of World War I. A 
sensitive treatment of French character, 
and an excellent tale of the effect of war 
in strengthening family ties. 


Big Tree, by Mary and Conrad Buft 
(Viking; $3.00). 

The life story of Wawona, a sequoia 
tree. A beautiful book that brings out the 
contrast between the brevity of human 
existence and the longevity of a tree. 


Blue Ridge Billy, by Lois Lenski 
(Lippincott; $2.50). 

A new regional story by a winner of 
the Newbery medal. A tale of a music- 
loving little boy of the mountains, The 
book gives a wealth of information con- 
cerning the customs and folklore of the 
mountain people and is valuable in de- 
veloping intercultural understanding. 


Bright April, by Marguerite L. 
De Angeli (Doubleday; $2.50). — 
The tale of a little Negro girl in 
Germantown, and of her wholesome fam- 
ily life and relationships with white and 


Negro people. One of the outstanding 
books of the year. 


The Lollypop Factory—and Lots 
of Others, by Mary Elting and 
Margaret Gossett; pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick (Doubleday; $2.00). 

The author and artist take the child 
through many factories—lollipop, ice 
cream, pencil, doll, automobile, sweater 
—to learn how things are made. 


Marta the Doll, story by Eloise 
Lownsbery; illustrations by Marya 
Werten (Longmans; $2.00). 

A story of prewar Poland, of fairs and 


toys and a special doll. Has an unusual 
Christmas chapter. 


Miss Hickory, by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey; lithographs by Ruth Gannett 
(Viking; $2.50). 

The adventures of a little country 
doll made of an applewood twig with a 
hickory-nut head. The story has the 
flavor of the country, the forest, wild 
life, and the seasons. 


The Old House at Duck Light | 


Cove, story and pictures by Mabel 
Betsy Hill (Lippincott; $1.75). 

A story with a double appeal—to 
“house-minded” little girls and to any 
others who like a mystery. Judy Jo and 
her friends help restore an old New 
England: house. 


The People Upstairs, by Phyllis N. 
Coté (Doubleday; $2.00). 

A modern story of a pleasant family 
and their particular problem of choosing 
tenants for their upper-floor apartment. 


“Pictured Geography,” Fourth Se- 
ries, by Marguerite Henry; pictures 
by Kurt Wiese (Whitman; $.75 
each). 

History and geography of Australia, 
the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Hon- 
curas, Hawaii, New Zealand, the Domin- 
ican Republic, and the Virgin Islands. 
Easy text and excellent pictures. 


A Pocketful of Rhymes, edited 
by Katherine Love; illustrated by 
Henrietta Jones (Crowell; $1.75). 
Rhymes which have actually been used 
with children of all ages by the editor, 
a children’s librarian in New York City. 


What to Do Now, by Tina Lee, 
with pictures and charts by Manning 
Lee (Doubleday; $2.00). 

Simple directions for making gifts and 
handicraft. Chiefly for girls. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


America’s Paul Revere, by Esther 
Forbes; pictures by Lynd Ward 
(Houghton; $2.50). 

Life of a great American attractively 
pictured in color and black and white. 
A book which can be given to young 
readers, and still will exert influence on 
the upper-graders. 


The Angry Planet, by John K. 
Cross; illustrated by Robin Jacques 
(Coward-McCann; $2.00). 

An imaginary three-day flight in a 
rocket ship to Mars and the adventures 
of two boys, who, while admiring the 
ship, found themselves stowaways. 


Animal Inn, the stories of a Trail- 
side Museum, by Virginia Moe; pic- 
tures by Milo Winter (Houghton; 
$2.50). 

In the Thatcher Woods Museum run 
by children live John Rabbit; Bambi; 
Tarbaby and Domino, the skunks; and 
many others. This book tells about them 
and describes how they are cared for. 


Basketful; the Story of Our 
Foods, by Irmengarde Eberle; illus- 
trated by Marion R. Kohs (Crowell; 
$2.00). 

The history, cultivation, and distribu- 


tion of our grains, fish, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Indexed. 


China’s Story, written by Enid 
Meadowcraft; illustrated by Dong 
Kingman and others (Crowell; 
$2.00). 


A simply written history and descrip- 
tion of China which sttesses likenesses 
between China ‘and the United States. It 
is especially good for the slow reader in 
junior high school. 
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Edvard Grieg, Boy of the North- 
land, by Sybil Deucher; illustrated 
by Mary Greenwalt (Dutton; $2.50). 

The latest addition to a charming se- 
ries of attractive musical biographies. 
Norwegian setting. 


Fun with Plastics, text by Joseph 
Leeming; illustrations by Jessie 
Robinson (Lippincott; $2.00). 

Designs and directions for making 
many simple but useful and attractive 
gifts from plastic materials. 


Jonathan Goes West, by Stephen 
Warren’ Meader; illustrations by 
Edward Shenton (Harcourt; $2.25). 
‘ Jonathan’s adventures traveling from 
Maine to Illinois in a bookseller’s caravan 
and by schooner, rail, and steamboat 
late in the nineteenth century. 


The Sea Is Blue, by Marie Abrams 
Lawson (Viking; $2.00). 

The story of two young people and 
their growing-up years in a seashore vil 
lage, back in the period when many ships 
sailed the seas. ' 


Sing in Praise, by Opal Wheeler; 
illustrations by Marjorie Torrey 
(Dutton; $3.00). 

Nineteen of the best-known hymns of 
the Christian faith, with simple music. 
Stories of the composers and how they 
came to write the songs are included. 


FOR TEACHERS 


The Child from 5 to 10, by Arnold 
Gesell and others (Harper; $4.00). 

A study—for both teachers and par- 
ents—of the important and distinctive 
traits of the years indicated, and their 
place in child development. 


Children’s Books for Fifty Cents 
or Less, 1946 (Association for 
Childhood Education; $.25). 

A source book that will aid in select 
ing inexpensive books. 


Democratic Education in Prac- 
tice, by Rose Schneideman (Harper; 
$3.00). 

The first one of the “Education for 
Living” series to be written by a class- 
room teacher. A sensible and thorough 
summary of procedures by which a 
teacher can attain objectives that are 
genuinely democratic. 


Great Teachers, edited by Houston 
Peterson (Rutgers; $3.50). 
Twenty-two sketches of great teach- 
ers “as portrayed by those who studied 
under them.” Included are such well- 


known figures as William James, Anne 
Sullivan Macy, and Woodrow Wilson, 


Leisure Time Education, a hand- 
book of creative activities for teach- 
ers and group leaders, by Anna May 
Jones (Harper; $2.75). 

A survey of recreational activities of 
two hundred schools and communities by 
the Educational and Vocational Coun- 
glor of New York City Public Schools. 


(Publishers addresivi on page 82) 
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SEATWORK ON THE CALENDAR 


EMILY JONES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Demonstration School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
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Write Yes after the sentence if it is right, or No if it is wrong. 


The first day of the week 
is Sunday. 
The last day is Saturday. 


The middle day is Wednesday. 


Monday is the first day 
we come to school. 
The last day in the week 
we come is Friday. 


We come to school only two. 


days. 
We stay at home three days. 
We go to church on Sunday. 
Friday is the last day 


of the week’ 
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Seven days make a week. 
We come to school five days. 
We do not come two days. 
Five and two are seven. 
Seven is more than five. 
Tuesday is the middle 
day of the week. 
Thursday comes after 
Wednesday. 


Friday comes before Saturday. 


A week has only six days. 


Two days begin with T. 
The first and last days 
begin with S. | 
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OUR ROOM BECAME the LAND of OZ 


A. DEVELOPMENTAL CURRICULUM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IDA BIRDSALL 
Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


y was a weather vane that 
| pointed down the road lead- 
ing to the Land of Oz, but our 
arrival there and our manner of 
bringing it back to the classroom 
surprised me if not the pupils. 

One of the boys, on his return 
from a farm visit, told his class- 
mates about a vane on the barn 
roof—the figure of a rooster— 
and showed them a picture by 
way of illustration. They were 
interested at once. We were off! 


GETTING STARTED 


Questions on the weather vane. 

1. What is a weather vane? 

2. Where is it generally seen? 

3. What is it for? 

Reading in the library.—“Little 
Half Chick.” 

Questions ‘about the wind. 

1. What makes the weather vane 
turn around? 

2. Why does it point in different 
directions? 

3. What directions are there? 

4. How do we know when the 
wind is blowing? 3 
§. What can the wind do? 

6. What month is very windy? 
Poetry reading.—‘“The Wind,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Music. 

1. “The Windmill,” from The 
Music Hour, Second Book (Silver 
Burdett). 

2. “March Winds,” from Merry 
Music (C. C. Birchard). 
Handwork. 

1, Making pin wheels and kites. 
2. Making windmills having at- 
tached movable arms. 
3. Drawing pictures 
what the wind does. 


depicting 








Discussions. 
1. Value of knowing about the 
weather forecast. 
2. Whom can it help? 

a) Travelers. 

5) Shippers. 

c) Farmers. 

d) Aviators. 

e) You and me. 
3. Various types of wind. 

a) Breeze. 

b) Gale. 

c) Hurricane. 

d) Cyclone. 
4. Pupils’ experiences with the 
wind. 
§. The hurricane we had, and 
what it did in our city. 
6. The outcome.—I said to the 
pupils: “One time I read a fanci- 
ful story about a certain kind of 
wind which picked up a little girl 
and carried her far away to a new 
land.” Quick as a flash, one of 
the boys spoke up and said, “Oh, 
I know who that was! It was 
Dorothy; I'll bring the book this 


afternoon.” 


THE BOOK OF 
THE WIZARD OF OZ 


Reading the story.—That first 
afternoon, I read a little of The 
Wizard of Oz, by L. F. Baum 
(Bobbs-Merrill). I thought that 
it might be beyond the children’s 
comprehension, but I was mis- 
taken, for they enjoyed it. Of 
course, I often simplified the 
wording and made explanations 
when necessary, but they wanted 
me to finish the book. 

Activities—I brought a photo- 
graph of a real cyclone cellar. A 
pupil brought a cutout picture of 





a little girl dressed in a blue ging- 
ham dress, which she said was 
Dorothy. 

Composition and reading.—We 
pinned this picture over a black- 
board space, and beneath it put 
the story which the group com- 
posed for reading and study. 

This is Dorothy. 

Dorothy had a dog. 

His name was Toto. 

One day Dorothy and Toto 

blew away. 

Their house blew away, too. 
Drawings.—On gray paper, be- 
cause it must have been a dark 
day when it happened, the chil- 
dren drew pictures of a cyclone 
carrying the house away. These 
were pinned to the ledge under 
the printed story on the black- 
board. 

Use of pictures—A picture of 
Toto stimulated a discussion of 
dogs—kinds, homes, food, care, 
value, usefulness, and so on. 
Music.—We sang songs from The 
Wizard of Oz, a folio published 
by Leo Feist, Inc., 1619 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

Learning the rainbow colors.— 
“Over the Rainbow” was the first 
song taught, because that was 
where Dorothy and her dog went. 
On the front blackboard we drew 
a large colored rainbow, and we 
talked about where we might see 
the same colors around us. The 
children were able to recognize, 
read, and spell the color names. 
In a window we hung a prism, 
which, on sunny days, made a 


_ section of rainbow colors on vari- 


ous spots of our room. ’ 
Physical-geography questions on 
rain bows. 

1. What causes a rainbow? 

2. Where do we see rainbows? 
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Dorethy, Toto, and Aunt Em ere beside the 
Emerald Cliy te in the background. Notice t 
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Drawing.—Because the words of 
the song include: “Birds fly over 
the rainbow,” we cut paper blue- 
birds to paste on the blackboard 
over our big chalk rainbow. 
Nature study.—We talked about 
birds returning from the South in 
the spring, and we recalled the 
ones which had stayed with us all 
winter. We talked about what 
the birds do when they first come 
back. The children enjoyed the 
idea of baby birds’ learning to fly, 
as compared with the idea of hu- 
man babies’ learning to walk. 
Thought questions about birds. 
1. Who are the birds’ enemies? 

2. How can we help the birds? 
3. What do the birds do for us? 
Reading in the library.—Art Sto- 
ries, Book I, by W. G. Whitford 


and others (Scott Foresman). 


THE LAND OF OZ 


Activities —We began to change 
our classroom into that country 
to be found “somewhere over the 
rainbow.” The four sides of my 
desk, except for the knee-hole, 
were covered with brown wrap- 
ping paper, and windows were 
outlined on the paper with chalk. 
This represented Dorothy’s house. 
At one corner we placed a pair of 
slippers supposed to belong to the 
wicked witch, upon whom the 
house had fallen. 

Music. 

1. “Ding, Dong—The Witch Is 
Dead.” 

2. “Follow the 
Walk.” 
Handwork.—All along the base- 
board at the left side of the desk 
house, and down that side of the 
room, we spread a yellow paper 
brick walk, and edged it with 
paper grass. (Continued on page 68) 


Yellow Brick 
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HEN gardens are being 
planted in the spring, the 
third-grade children in our school 
center their interest on seeds and 
on the young plants that grow 
from them. 

Just what is happening down 
there in the dark? What part of 
the plant comes out of the seed 
first? Does a seed have to be 
placed in the ground before the 
little plant will grow? 

Here is what we do to answer 
these and many other questions 
that the children ask. 

Each child who has a garden 
at home tells the class what kind 
of seed he can bring to school, 
and then he becomes responsible 
for bringing that kind. The chil- 
dren usually bring a variety, such 
as corn, beans, peas, radishes, let- 
tuce, carrots, cucumbers, pump- 
kin, turnip, and squash. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DAPHNE VAUGHAN CROSS 


Supervisor, Third Grade, Horace Mann Laboratory School, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


When all the seeds have been 
brought in, the class is divided 
into working groups. There are 
always as many working groups 
as there are varieties of seeds. 
Each group is given two small 
squares of glass (cut from old 
windowpanes); a piece of blot- 
ting paper; a shallow dish; half a 
dozen seeds; a piece of string; and 
a pair of scissors. In addition, 
each group receives the following 
directions. 

You have two square pieces of 
glass and a piece of blotter. Cut the 
blotter to fit the pieces of glass. Lay 
the cut blotter over one piece of 
glass. On top of the blotter place 
the seeds that have been given to your 
group. You might place them in a 


square. Be sure you have all the seeds 
pointing in the same direction. 

After you have done this, put the 
other piece of glass on top. Now, 
carefully tie the pieces of glass to- 
gether with your string. 

Put a little water in your dish. Set 
your glasses on edge in the dish. The 
glass will lean against the side of the 
dish and the edge will be in the wa- 
ter. Place the dish on the table un- 
der the window. 


The groups are always intent 
about following these directions. 
They are especially pleased to 
discover that when the piece of 
blotting paper begins to absorb 
the water, it helps to hold in its 
place any seed that has shown a 
tendency to slip. 





The Mystery of Seed Growth 


The next morning most of the 
seeds will be larger and the dishes 
will need more water. For at least 
two weeks, these seeds are closely 
watched and cared for. 

The day after preparing the 
seeds each child starts a record, in 
which he tells what he and his 
group did. This record, added to 
daily, recounts the changes that 
take place in the seeds. 

The little plants develop amaz- 
ingly before they have used all 
the food stored in the seeds, 
When this has happened, each 
group may plant one germinated 
seed in a flowerpot. 

From now on, the manner in 
which a seed develops into a plant 
is no longer a mystery. Day by 
day, the children have seen each 
change with their own eyes, and 
they have their booklets contain- 
ing the record of these changes, 





We Keep Our Toys Mended 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IDA K. BRINK 


Elementary Supervisor, Lincoln School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


N EveRY school where the pu- 

pils have access to playthings, 
there is the problem of what to 
do with broken toys. It is easy 
to set a broken toy on a shelf 
with the promise of mending it 
at a more convenient time, or to 
toss it into the wastebasket as 
useless. 

Last fall many of our toys be- 
gan to show wear—a truck lost 
a wheel, an axle of a locomotive 
split in two, a cradle sprang a 
rocker. So we decided it was time 
to get our toys back into usable 
shape. Consequently, we set up 
a cO-operative toy-mending plan 
in which each child had the priv- 
ilege and the responsibility of re- 
pairing broken toys and helping 
to keep all toys ready for use. 

First, we collected all the mate- 
rials and equipment necessary for 
mending the different toys. These 
were simple, and easily assembled. 
They included a saw, a hammer, 
and a screw driver. We added a 
bottle of glue, a ball of twine, a 
box of naiJs, bolts, screws, hooks 
and eyelets of various sizes, and a 
sewing box equipped with needles 
and thread, both fine and coarse. 
These mending tools and supplies 
were placed on a shelf where any 
child could easily find what he 
needed at any time. 
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Then we began the systematic 
mending of our toys. We started 
with a train, which needed its 
axles mended and its wheels and 
couplings replaced. We worked 
out ways of using nails and glue 
to make the train almost as good 
as new. A split wooden axle is 





securely mended by applying glue 
to both split pieces, pressing the 
pieces firmly together, and tying 
tightly with a string to hold the 
pieces in place until they are dry. 
A nail heavily coated with glue 
holds a wheel more firmly than 
just the nail alone. A hook-and- 


Here we see a little girl independently repairing the wheel on a wagon. 
the procedur 


correct 


e through @ co-operative activity. 


eyelet coupling holds much better 
if the ends of both are coated 
with glue before being inserted 
into the old holes. They hold still 
better if two one-half-inch nails 
are driven i close beside both 
hook and eyelet. 

We experimented with various 
materials, chiefly of the plastic- 
wood type, to replace broken or 
missing parts of wooden puzzles. 
None proved satisfactory. Final- 
ly, we solved this problem. We 
drew a paper pattern of the miss- 
ing part, and then cut five or six 
identical pieces of soft cardboard. 
All the pieces were stacked, with 
glue between them, and pressed 
firmly together to make a part of 
the correct thickness. After the 
glue had thoroughly dried, we 
painted the part as nearly like the 
original as possible. 

By finding the best method of 
doing each particular kind of re- 
pair job, we built up an under- 
standing of many types of tools 
and mending materials. 

A valuable psychological by- 
product of our toy-mending plan 
is freedom from the worry a child 
often feels when be breaks a toy. 
Now, no one needs to feel upset, 
for it is understood that toys 
break from frequent and long use 
even with the best of care. 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR EASTER 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 





Copy the correct words on the lines to complete the sentences. 





Robin sings, 


\\ 





is coming. 
Spring will soon be here. 
A Easter to you. 





Color the robin red and brown. 


+ =< 
or / | fea 
Nuh Mia, 


Y) 
) 
ff 


| am the Easter 





See the pretty eggs | bring you. 


| need a for my eggs. 





Have you one that will do? 
Color the bunny brown. 








We are two Easter _ 
We say, Peep, peep, peep. 
We hope you have a happy 
with much fun.” 
Color the chicks yellow. 








- See the pretty Easter 











it is fun to them. ° 
We will put them into baskets. 

for Mother and Father. 
Color the Easter eggs. 








chicks | Easter 


eggs 3 paint 





bunny happy 








basket Easter 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


Ride a Cock Horse 


This simple dance game is suitable for pri- 
mary children. Players form a single cir- 
cle, and perform the actions described, 
fitting them to the music as indicated by 
numbers, meanwhile singing the words. 
1. Move around the circle counterclock- 
wise, using a jig step. 2. Stop, and face 


. toward the inside of the circle. 3. Raise 
right hand sidewise, and shake it opposite 
right ear. 4. In the same way, shake left 
hand opposite left ear. 5. Raise right 
foot sidewise, and shake it twice. 6. Do 
the same with left foot. 7. Turn to the 


left in place, using little jig steps. 





Ride a cock horse to Ban - bu - ry Cross, To see a fine la - dy up - on a white horse. With 


3 4 


~ 7 





tings on her fin - gers and bells on her toes, shall have mu - sic wher - ev - er she goes. 


Duck Dance 


Both primary and middle-grade pupils will 
find this simple singing game enjoyable. 
Players, joining hands in a single circle, 
move rapidly to right around circle, as 
they sing the entire song. After the last 
verse, the music is repeated once or twice, 
for the performance of the following ac- 
tion. One of the players, who has been 
previously appointed, breaks the circle, 
and with the player who stands next him 


raises his hand to form an arch. These 
two call, “Bid, bid, bid!” which is a call 
for ducks. The first player on the other 
side of the break in the circle leads the 
others through the arch, the entire group 
holding hands and answering, “Quack, 
quack, quack!” When all have gone 
through the arch, the two players at the 
opposite end form an arch, in the same 
way, and the action is repeated. 





l Ist, 2md, and 3rd verses 





saw a ship a - sail - ing, A-sail-ing onthe sea; And oh, it was la - den With 
2. There were com -fits in the cab-in, Andap-ples inthe hold; The sails were made of silk, And the 
Four and twen-ty sail-ors That sat up - on the decks. Were four and twen - ty white mice With 


4. The cap-tain was aduck With a pack-et onhisback, And 




















pret - 
masts were 
chains 


D.C. |} Last verse only 





of 


ty things me. 
made gold. 
- bout their necks. 





Fine ! 


when the ship be-gan to move The cap-tain cried “Quack! quack!” 
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VILLAGE CHILDREN STUDY CITY LIFE 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY F. SANDERLIN 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Deep Water, New Jersey 


stupyY of our local small 
A community led to compari- 
sons with life in larger places, and 
the children became interested in 
near-by Philadelphia. By means of 
the unit we were able not only to 
gain an understanding’ of differ- 
ences but to promote a realization 
of the interdependence of people 
in cities and rural areas. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. Central objective-——To give 
children a better understanding 
of city life through a study of 
the reasons why it differs from 
life in his own village or town. 

B. Contributory objectives. 

1. To enlarge pupils’ experiences 
by taking vicarious or actual trips 
to a city. 

2. To compare and contrast gov- 
ernment, Occupations, types of 
dwellings, manner of obtaining 
food and clothing, and modes of 
transportation and communica- 
tion in cities and smaller places. 





























3. To note the opportunities for 
education, religious observance, 
and recreation afforded by cities. 
4. To lay a foundation for a fu- 
ture history lesson by arousing 
interest in the historical back- 
ground of a near-by city. 


wen 
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If your pupils live in a small community and are 
eager to know more about city life, this teacher’s 
experience will be of particular interest to you. 


§. To acquaint children with the 
manner in which cities provide 


for the safety of their citizens, © 


particularly in regard to traffic 
and fire. 

6. To show how cities guard the 
health of their citizens. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


A. Shelter. 
1. Compare types of homes in a 
modern city with local homes. 
2. Give reasons for differences. 
B. Food. 
1. Stores that serve cities receive 
their supplies: 

a) From near-by farms. 

b) By train and truck across 
the country. 

c) By airplane. 

d) From other countries by 
ship. 
2. City people generally do not 
have space to grow food for 
themselves. 
C. Clothing. 
1. City stores get clothing sup- 
plies from factories in the same 
city, and in other cities. 
2. People in small communities 
often buy clothing in near-by 
cities because city stores offer a 
wider selection. 
3, Find out whether a clothing 
factory in the nearest town serves 
city stores. 
D. Work. 
1. List types of work done in all 
cities and compare with the lo- 
cal situation. 
2. Discuss specialized occupations 
of neighboring cities. 
E. Transportation. 
1. Of persons from country to 
city—bus, boat, train, private car. 
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2. Of food supplies to the city— 
truck, train, boat. 

3. Of persons in the city—ele- 
vated railroad, trolley, subway, 
taxi, bus, private car. 

4. Air transportation to the city 
—people and foods. 

§. Comparison of city travel at 
different periods in history—co- 
lonial period, nineteenth century, 
and present day. 

F, Communication.—Mail, radio, 
telephone, telegraph, newspapers. 
G. Education.—Schools, colleges, 
libraries, museums, art galleries, 
zoo, planetarium. 

H. Religion.—Churches, 
religious services, missions. 
I. Recreation.—Playgrounds, zoo, 
parks, swimming pools, gymnasi- 
ums, libraries, museums, theaters. 
]. Government. 

1. Approach this through a dis- 
cussion of the City Hall—who 
works there, what they do, and 
sO On. 

2. Compare with local practices. 
K. Health. 

1. Sanitation Department, doc- 
tors, hospitals, clinics, ambulances, 
street cleaning, garbage collec- 
tion. 

2. Compare with local health fa- 
cilities, and elicit the reasons why 
more elaborate facilities are re- 
quired in a city. 

L. Safety. 

1. Duties of the police depart- 
ment, particularly in regard to 
prevention of traffic accidents. 
2. Duties of a fire department. 
M. History.—Children were in- 
terested in: 

1. Stories of William Penn and 
Benjamin Franklin. 


radio 





2. Stories of first flag and the 
Liberty Bell. 

3. Early inventions. 

4. Philadelphia as nation’s one- 
time capital. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Trips, real or vicarious. 

1. Plan type of transportation. 
2. Decide what to see and where 
to go. (We visited the zoo.) 

B. Pictures. 

1. Make pictures of department 
stores. (See the two small illus- 
trations on this page.) 

a) Elevator service.—Divide a 
sheet of 9” x 12” manila paper 
into four equal rectangles to rep- 
resent the floors in a department 
store. At the left, on each floor, 
draw and color elevator doors, 
and cut them so that they can be 
opened. Use the rest of the space 
on each floor to draw and color 
the merchandise sold there. Sta- 
ple a 4” x 12” strip of kraft 
paper back of the elevator side of 

















the manila paper. 
heavy drawing paper 2'2” x 13”, 
On the bottom part of this strip 
draw and color persons in the 


Cut a strip of 


elevator. Along the top of the 
strip, print Pull. Insert the strip 
between (Continued on page 78) 
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Easter Parade in Bunnyville 
HELEN BOYD 


VER since he could remember, 
Loppy Ears had wanted to 
be in the Bunnyville Easter Pa- 
rade, but each year his mother 
said firmly, “No, no, no, you are 
too young!” This year, however, 
as Easter drew near and Loppy 
Ears pleaded, “Could I please be 
in the Easter Parade?” his moth- 
er smilingly answered, “Well— 
why not?” 

This made Loppy Ears feel 
very happy indeed, and whenever 
he fele happy he commenced to 
sing like this: 

I’m a gay, merry, little bunny, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, 

Rich as a king, but have no moncy, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

He sang while he worked, and 
worked while he sang; for now 
that he was going to be in the 
Easter Parade he had much to do. 

First of all he must paint his 
wagon. So—hippety-hop, hip- 
pety-hop, he went down Rabbit 
Lane until he came to Grandpa 
Snoozie’s. Grandpa was fast asleep 
on the front porch of his home. 

“Hello, Grandpa!” Loppy Ears 
shouted. 

Grandpa shot out of his chair 
like a skyrocket. “Where is the 
fox?” he exclaimed before he saw 
Loppy Ears. 

“There’s no fox around here,” 
Loppy Ears hastened to explain. 
“I’m to be in the Easter Parade, 
and I should like some red paint 
for my wagon.” 

“Purple and yellow are the col- 
ors you need for Easter,” Grandpa 
said firmly. “Look in the shed— 
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third shelf—right-hand corner.” 
Grandpa’s head was nodding, and 
Loppy could tell by his voice that 
he was already settling himself 
for another nap. 

Loppy Ears took his wagon to 
the shed and painted it lovely 
shades of yellow and purple. 
When he finished he went hip- 
pety-hop down to.Aunt Pinkey’s. 
She was baking cookies. 

“Have you any fancy colored 
paper for decorating a wagon?” 
Loppy Ears asked Aunt Pinkey, 
adding proudly, “It’s for the 
Easter Parade.” 

“Wait until I get this batch 
of cookies in the oven,” Aunt 
Pinkey told him. “Let’s see, now 
—red and green for Christmas—” 
She paused a moment. 

“Purple and yellow for Easter,” 
Loppy Ears finished the sentence 
with a giggle. 

All the rest of that day Loppy 
Ears munched cookies, while he 
carefully wound colored paper 
around the wheels of his wagon, 
adding a big bow on the handle 
as a final touch. 

The wagon looked very nice 
now that it was finished, but still 
Loppy Ears wasn’t satisfied. He 
remembered the parades of other 
years, and he knew that each float 
told some story. His purple-and- 
yellow wagon didn’t tell a ‘single 
thing! Suddenly he thought of 
his box of clay, and of how his 
teacher had said that he) was do- 
ing good work. 

So Loppy Ears sat and thought, 
and thought, and thought about 


what he could model with clay. 
At last an idea came to him, so he 
set to work. When he had fin- 
ished it, he was very happy, and 
whenever he was happy he com- 
menced singing like this: 

I’m a gay, merry, little bunny, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, 

Rich as a king, but have no moncy 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

Mrs. Rabbit had been busily 
ironing a white sailor suit for 
Loppy Ears to wear in the parade. 
When she heard his song she came 
to the door and gazed with pride 
on her son’s handiwork. “Splen- 
did!” she exclaimed. “It should 
win a prize.” 

“Mother, do you know what it 
means?” inquired Loppy Ears. 

“Most certainly,” Mrs. Rabbit 
answered at once. “This one lit- 
tle bunny is caught in a hollow 
log and his kind friend is helping 
to pull him out.” 





Loppy Ears nodded his head 
vigorously. “Yes, it means we 
should all help one another in 
time of need,” he declared. 

Easter morning found Loppy 
Ears up early, getting ready for 
the great day ahead of him. 
When he was about to start, his 
mother hugged him, saying soft- 
ly, “The best of luck, Son.” 

Then Loppy Ears, very clean in 
his white sailor suit, pulling his 
decorated wagon, started off. He 
was early, but he wanted to be at 
the parade grounds ahead of time 
so that he could see the other 
floats arrive. 

As he was passing Mrs. Whitey 
Rabbit’s house, she called to him 
from the front window. “Loppy 
Ears, I see you are going to the 
parade. You have a very pretty 
wagon. Would you use it to help 
me before you go on? You will 
have time. (Continued on page $4) 


The Fierce Tiger 


VIRGINIA B. BENTLEY 


Tr; A deep cave in a far-away 
forest there lived a fierce, wild 
tiger. He lived almost by himself 
because the other animals had 
learned to be afraid of.him. They 
ran away as soon as he appeared. 
Every morning when he woke up, 
he walked out of his cave snarl- 
ing and growling. 

But one day he looked around 
the lonely forest, and somehow he 
felt very unhappy. “I wonder 
what’s the matter with me,” he 
thought. “Maybe I have spring 
fever. I'll have to find ‘someone 
to frighten. That’s always fun. 


“Then I'll feel happy.” 


He walked down to the edge 
of the forest to see whether there 
were any woodsmen to scare, but 
he saw no one. Then he walked 
through the forest snarling and 
growling. All the animals heard 
him coming and hid from him. It 
wasn’t any fun to snarl and growl 
when there was no one to scare. 
He felt very lonely. 

On the way back to his cave he 
spied a squirrel in his path. He 
walked up behind it very quietly. 


“Gurruph,” he snarled loudly. 

The little squirrel jumped in 
fright, and quick as a flash ran up 
the nearest tree. The tiger sat 
down under it and snarled up at 
him. Then suddenly he leaned 
against the tree and was quiet. 

“Are you asleep, tiger?” asked 
the squirrel. 

“No, squirrel. I’m just tired 
of growling. I’m lonesome, too,” 
the tiger sniffed. “I want some- 
one to play with and talk to.” 

“Animals would like to play 
with you, if you’d learn to purr 
instead of snarl,” answered the 
squirrel, 

“What’s purring?” the tiger 
asked hopefully. 

“Tt’s a noise you make in your 
throat, and it sounds like soft 
thunder.” 

The tiger perked up his ears. 
He was interested. “I’ve never 
done that,” he said. “How can 
I learn to purr?” 

“IT don’t know,” admitted the 
squirrel, “but surely some forest 
creature can tell you. Ask dif- 
ferent ones.” (Continued on page 83) 
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SITO READ OR TELL 


Mele, the Canary Bird 


KATHERINE G. STAINS 
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NCE upon a time there was a 
beautiful little canary bird 
named Mele. ‘Mele “lived with 
some of his relatives in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Now Mele’s name means song 
in Hawaiian, and it was a good 
name for him. Each morning 
Mele would fly from tree to tree 
and sing such a sweet song that 
passers-by would stop to listen. 

Mele did not go about looking 
for food as all the other birds did. 
Would you like to know why? 
He had two kind little friends, 
a Hawaiian girl and boy, who 
would come out of their pretty 
home every morning and leave 
Mele’s favorite seeds, some figs, 
and a small piece of apple in a 


little wooden poi bowl high up in 


the banyan tree. Mele liked the 
children, but he was always care- 
ful not to get too close to them. 

One morning Mele did not fly 
directly to the banyan tree in the 
garden as he usually did. Instead, 
he flew at random from tree to 
tree and from. flower to flower. 
Finally he flew to the royal poin- 
ciana tree, and there he sat among 
the scarlet blossoms and sang the 
most beautiful song that he had 
ever sung. From there, he flew to 
the hibiscus hedge and sang an- 
other song. This was a chirping 
song, and it ended with sharp, 
quick notes. 

A little boy who was passing 














pretty canary bird! I wish I 
could catch him. I'd take him 
back to the mainland with me.” 
The canary was off in a flash! 

Mele did not realize what the 
little boy would have liked to 
do, but he did not let children 
come close to him, so he chose 
that moment to fly over the 
hedge to the tall white birdbath 
in Mrs. Chung’s garden. Mele 
was very thirsty—and tired too 
—from all his flying about. So 
he just sat on the edge of the 
birdbath and sipped the water. 
Then he decided to take a bath 
in it. First he put his face in 
and shook it a little. Then his 
whole head went in, and finally 
he hopped right into the water, 
and splashed and splashed. Then 
he hopped to the edge of the 
birdbath and shook his wings. 
Mele knew that if he tried to fly 
while his wings were wet he 
would drop right to the ground. 

While he was shaking off the 
water, Mrs. Chung’s pet black cat 
came strolling across the garden. 
She was heading directly toward 
the birdbath. “What shall I do?” 
thought Mele. He saw the cat 
creeping nearer. Closer and clos- 
er she came! Mele was so fright- 
ened that he kept chirping as he 
vigorously shook his wings. 

At last the black cat was at 
the birdbath and was reaching up 
with her two front paws. “Chirp, 


said to his mother, “Look at that chirp,” cried Mele in fright. 
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Suddenly Mele realized that 
the cat was not big enough to 
reach the top of the birdbath! 
She had stretched as far as she 
could, and her paws did not reach 
the top. Even so, Mele did not 
feel safe. He wondered whether 
he could fly to that tree a few 
feet away. If he tried and then 
fell to the ground, he knew that 
the cat would catch him. Should 
he go? He hesitated for another 
moment. Then he spread his 
wings and—Whee! He made it! 

Mele was tired, hungry, and 
excited, He had had two narrow 
escapes already. Now that his 
wings were dry, he decided to fly 
at once back to where his break- 
fast would be waiting for him. 
So he flew from tree to tree and 
from flower to flower until he 
came to his favorite banyan tree. 

His two friends, the Hawaiian 
girl and boy, were nowhere to be 


A Broken 


GERTRUDE 


ERRY bent over to pick up 

another armful of wood. His 
friend Dick did the same. As 
they started to carry it into 
Mrs. Sheldon’s woodshed, Dick 
said, “I’ve been thinking about 
the money Mrs. Sheldon is going 
to pay us for carrying in this 
wood, Let’s spend it for some- 
thing very special.” 

“T’'ll tell you,” Jerry exclaimed, 
“we might save it until we go 
to the city next week to visit 
Grandmother. Your mother told 
my mother you could go, didn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, if it won’t be too much 
bother for your grandmother, I 
promised that I’d behave well.” 

“And I had to give solemn. as- 
surance that I’d be a credit to 
the family. As for Grandmother, 
she wents you to come, Uncle 
Ray, who lives with her, used to 


’ play on his college baseball team, 


and he promised to show me how 
to pitch a curve the next time 
I was there.” 

When. all the wood. was neatly 
stacked in the shed, Mrs, Sheldon 
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seen, but the wooden poi bowl 
was in its customary place on a 
branch high in the banyan tree. 
Mele hopped over to the'bowl, all 
ready to breakfast on the seeds, 
apple, and figs which would be 
there—but the bowl was empty! 
Other birds had come while he 
was flying about, and had eaten 
all his food! 

Poor Mele! He was so tired and 
hungry, and still a. little nervous 
about the black cat and the little 
boy who tried to catch him at the 
hibiscus hedge. All that he could 
say was, “Chirp, chirp, chirp.” 
But he must get some breakfast. 
So he flew here and there among 
the bushes, flitted through the 
trees, and hopped on the ground, 
looking for something’ to eat. 

Suddenly there was a crash and 
a bang! Poor Mele! He looked 
all around him, and found that 
on every (Continued on page 73) 


Window 


GERMOND 


came out and looked at the boys’ 
work. “You did that quickly,” 
she praised, “and very well, too.” 
From her apron pocket she took 
the money that she had promised 
the boys for their work. “Here 
you are, and thank you. I hear 
you’re both going to the city next 
week, Have a good time!” 
“Thank you,” said both boys. 
Then they went home with their 
money jingling in their pockets. 
The minute they started for 
the city, their good time began. 
First there was the ride on the 
train, with many new things to 
see as they sped along, When 
they got off the train at their des- 
tination, Grandmother was smil- 
ing at them from the platform. 
After dinner, Uncle Ray, who 
was a lawyer, invited them to 
come into his study, There were 
a number of pictures on the walls, 
but the one the boys spotted first 
showed a college baseball team. 
“The other day, as I was going 
through some things,” Uncle Ray 
said, “I. found my baseball bat 
and a good (Continued om page 80) 
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Pieter de Hooch’s 
“DUTCH COURTYARD WITH PUMP” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


If a photographer came unexpectedly 
to your home to snap pictures, might he 
find a scene of domestic activity such as 
this? With Pieter de Hooch, we seem to 
peep through a window which opens on a 
neat Dutch courtyard. We feel almost as 
if we were spying, because it is so lifelike. 
The artist has treated his subject realisti- 
cally, almost photographically. It is as 
though a color movie had stopped, and 
might resume at any moment. 


Life in twentieth-century America can 
be recorded through the shutter of the 
camera, but in seventeenth-century Hol- 
land there were no films. Instead, there 
were many talented artists who portrayed 
daily life as accurately and intimately as a 
modern photographer would aim to do. 

If we could accompany an American 
news-reel man on a trip through our 
backyards and alleys, should we see neat 
and orderly sights like this? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


Let us turn the calendar back three 
hundred years and visit this courtyard of 
a Dutch house. Pieter de Hooch has 
painted it so well that we feel as though 
we lived there. It seems as if we might 
almost call the Dutch woman and her 
maid by name. We will not disturb them, 
for while they are occupied with house- 
hold tasks, we can look around. 

Our first glance tells us that they are 
good housekeepers. How does the court- 
yard show it? Even the artist is extremely 
tidy. Do you see any smeary spots or 
rough edges? Notice how carefully each 
brick is drawn, each wall and roof, the 
kettle and the bucket, each leaf on the 
bush, and everything else in the picture. 
It is perfect drawing. Does it give an 
effect of solidity? 

Only someone very much interested in 
the details of placid domestic life would 
have painted such a scene. De Hooch saw 
the maid performing her duties day after 
day, but he continued to think that she 
and her work were interesting. 

Is this courtyard part of a city or is it 
in the country? Why do you think so? 
Pieter de Hooch painted striking interior 
and exterior architectural backgrounds. 
The rich middle-class merchants of those 
times built solid brick homes. Why did 
they use more brick than stone or wood? 
The steep gabled roofs add charm to these 
old Dutch homes. Even the top part of 
the pump has an interesting shape, similar 
to the gable of a house. Find some other 
slanting lines in the picture. 

What a lovely golden light floods the 
picture! Does it make you feel gloomy or 
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cheerful? There are so many misty gray 
days in the Low Countries that all Dutch 
artists were intensely interested in light. 
In his ability to make a scene glow with 
true effects of light, De Hooch was one 
of the best. He even seemed to paint air, 
and technically, it is very difficult to paint 
sunlight and air. He has been called a 
magici#n, with the sun for his wand. 

How many colors has he used to make 
this courtyard a cheerful spot? Where is 
the luminous color of the pavement re- 
peated? It seems to reflect the orange-red 
of the tiled roofs. Where do you see a 
warm putty-colored gray? How many 
times is the gray used? Even the black 
appears warm and velvety. 

Look at the people themselves. Do they 
seem more important than their surround- 
ings? The figures were not added as a 
mere afterthought but are part of a beau- 
tifully designed whole. They take their 
places in the pattern and help portray the 
life of the courtyard. In the foreground 
we see the maid washing fish, while her 
mistress evidently gives her directions. 
Through the half-opened gate we see a 
Dutch gentleman approaching. Notice 
that the neutral colors worn by the people 
allow them to blend into the total effect 
and not seem too prominent. 

Can you make up a suitable name for 
this picture? You might use some of the 
following words: characteristic, unhur- 
ried, everyday, Dutch, cleanliness, pleas- 
ant, cheerfulness, home life, incident. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 





THE ARTIST 


Pieter de Hooch (pronounced with 4 
long 0, and ch much like &) may have 
been born in 1629 or 1632. There are few 
records to give us authentic information 
about him, because there were several art- 
ists in seventeenth-century Holland bear- 
ing the name of Pieter de Hooch. We do 
know that between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-four he served as foot- 
man to Sieur Justus de la Grange. They 
lived in the Dutch cities of Leyden, The 
Hague, and Delft. It is thought that his 
spare moments were spent in studying 
painting in one or more of these cities, 
After leaving the employ of De la Grange 
he settled in Amsterdam and became a 
member of the Painters’ Guild of St. Luke, 
In that city he died poverty-stricken in 
1677 or 1683. 

In his charming genre pictures, scenes 
of everyday Dutch life, De Hooch has 
told us much about places and people he 
saw. Perhaps it is because he painted little 
incidents of family life, rather than large, 
heroic scenes, that we can undérstand and 
enjoy his canvases. They are like little 
gems which should be held in one’s hand 
and examined closely. His pictures were 
not painted for kings, but were meant to 
hang in the small rooms of the homes of 
his fellow citizens of the Dutch Republic. 
Yet the Nazi leaders of World War II 
coveted them, and several have been 
found among their looted art treasures. 

Pieter de Hooch is one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the group known as the 
“Little Dutchmen” or “Little Dutch Mas- 
ters.” They are so called because of the 
smallness of their paintings, and because 
the subject matter was concerned with 
little things, little happenings, and little 
effects. Some of De Hooch’s best-known 
subjects are “A Dutch Interior,” “The 
Store Room,” and “A Lady at Her Writ- 
ing Table.” There are several “Dutch 
Courtyard” scenes. 

We enjoy De Hooch’s pictures because 
we seem to share the simple homeliness of 


the Dutch life which they reveal. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Would you send home post cards if you 
visited Holland? Why not pretend that 
your class has gone there? Then make a 
jumbo-size souvenir folder to send to an- 
other class. It is a nice way to display 
your drawings and paintings. 

Make many original Dutch pictures. 
Be sure they are all the same size, perhaps 
9” x 12”. Fasten them together, edge to 
edge, so that they can be folded back and 
forth like an accordion; then paste one 
end of the strip to a cover. 

For the cover, use heavy wrapping pa- 
per. Cut it almost three times as wide as 


one picture, to allow for overlap. To fas- 
ten the folder, cut a flap on one end and a 
slit in the other. On the outside, write or 
print with a colored crayon “Greetings 
from Holland” or “Souvenir of Holland.” 
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SEATWORK IN THE THREE R’S 


acH of the following seatwork exercis- 

es is intended for one day’s work. The 

numbers in parentheses indicate the grades 
for which the exercises are suitable. 


Word Choice (2, 3, 4). Confusion be- 
tween two homonyms or two similar words 
can be corrected by exercises which neces- 
sitate a choice between them. Collect pairs 
of words that are troublesome to your pu- 


' pils and prepare puzzle sentences like those 


which follow. Direct children to copy 
the sentences and fill in the correct words. 
1. Ican _____ the riddle. 
(guess, guest) 
2. Do you ___ 
(know, no) 
3. How _______ the room is! 
(quite, quiet) 


how to swim? 


4. The hall is __ noisy. 
(quite, quiet) 

5. Jump - the box. 
(of, off) 

6. Please _______ one of the tickets. 
(by, buy) 


Good Usage (2, 3, 4). Children are to be 
told that one sentence in each pair below 
is wrong. They are to copy the sentences 
that are right. 
1. Who seen my book? 

Who saw my book? 
2. Jerry brought his lunch. 

Jerry brung his lunch. 
3. It ain’t far to the post office. 

It isn’t far to the post office. 
4. Ann writ the best letter. 

Ann wrote the best letter. 


§. I haven’t no part in the play. 
I haven’t any part in the play. 
6. Mary and Paul is here. 
Mary and Paul are here. 


Using Vivid Words (3, 4). One way to 
enlarge vocabularies is to introduce new 
words in such a way as to force children to 
think about their meaning. Below are two 
exercises useful for this purpose. 

1. Fill each blank with one of these words. 


brave harsh red 
sandy buzzing narrow 
purple sleepy quacking 
bee a ducks 
_ street _. child apple 
_ pansy soldier voice 


2. Write the name of a person or a thing 
after each of these picture words. 


wild happy 
pattering sparkling 
gentle scarlet 
blue slippery 


Sentence Sense (3,4). The cancept that a 


sentence expresses a complete thought de- 4 


velops slowly in the child’s mind. Exer- 

cises in which he is asked to distinguish 

between sentences and sentence fragments 

help to give him this concept. 
Directions for the first day: 

the complete sentences. 
Directions for the second day: Copy 

and complete the sentence parts. 

1. Easter comes in April. 

2. Wind in the willows. 

3. Early in the morning. 

4. Did-you tell any stories? 


Copy all 


~ 


5. The children of the third grade. 
6. Mother made some gingerbread. 
7. I painted a big picture. 

8. How many boys in the picture? 


Underlining Words (1,‘2). Hand each 

pupil a page from a discarded reader in- 

tended for his grade. Only one direction 

should be given for a page. Adjust direc- 

tions to pupils’ reading ability and needs. 

1. Draw a blue line under every word hav- 
ing four letters. 

2. Draw an orange line under every word 
beginning with s. 

3. Draw a green line under every word 
ending with e. 

4. Draw a red line under words you know. 


Developing the Subtraction Concept (|, 
2). Have children draw five flags and en- 
circle three of them. How many flags re- 
main? Then express the picture in figures. 
After sufficient class practice, give as 
seatwork a series of similar examples, as: 
6-1 7—4 3-2 5—§ 
Children are to draw simple pictures for 
each example, encircle the number to be 
taken away, and then write the example 
with the answer below the picture, as: 


Q) etn . 


This type of work not only lessens the 
amount of abstract drill needed, but de- 
velops clear mathematical concepts. 











Now it is spring. 
In spring we see 
pussy willows. 
Draw some pussy 
in this box. 














willows 





The shamrock is green. 
We see it 

on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Draw the shamrock 

in this box. 
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MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


A Policy Statement of the N.E.A. 


This aggressive, nationwide professional program, 
released early in January 1947, should be studied 
carefully by all teachers and brought by them to 
the attention of the citizens in their community. 


HE present school crisis has 

developed over the past ten 
years—at first imperceptibly as 
the nation climbed’ out of the 
slough of depression, unheeded 
by the general public during the 
hectic prewar years despite the 
warnings of educational leaders, 
and. then gathering rapidly like 
an Ominous storm in the 1940’s 
as manpower demands mounted. 
Now we have the deluge, and the 
crisis is manifested in deplorable 
school conditions throughout the 
United States. 

The teacher strikes that have 
been in the headlines recently are 
but symptoms of the malady now 
almost universally afflicting our 
public schools. There are other 
phases of this crisis far more dis- 
astrous to the public welfare. 

The few teachers who have 
gone on strike have walked out of 
the schools in protest against con- 
ditions which seemed to them in- 
tolerable. These walkouts are of 
little significance in comparison 
with the steady exodus from the 
profession which has been going 
on for the past six years. During 
this period over 350,000 qualified 
teachers have left the profession, 
in excess of the losses expected 
from normal causes. 

Here are some of the tragic re- 
sults of low teacher salaries and 
the consequent teacher shortage: 
thousands of classrooms have no 
teacher; thousands of classrooms 
are so overcrowded as to make 
good instruction impossible, re- 
gardless of the effort and ability 
of the teachers; in many commi- 
nities teacher morale is low, with 
serious effects upon the children; 
millions of the nation’s children 
receive instruction below stand- 
ard, because unqualified persons 
have been pressed into service in 
at least 110,000 classrooms. 

The shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, which produces these con- 
ditions, is due to two principal 
causes. The first is low salaries. 
Teachers are no longer willing to 
work for starvation wages. They 
refuse to stay in a profession 
which the ptblic has so often 
rewarded with salaries less than 
those of’ the bartender and the 
garbage collector. They know 
that the average salary paid teach- 
ers is $600 less than the lowest 
salary paid to professional work- 
ers by the federal government. 
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The second reason for the cur- 
rent shortage of qualified teachers 
—which does not promise to cor- 
rect itself soon—is that young 
people are aware of the low sal- 
aries paid to teachers, and so, too 
few are entering the profession. 

There are several steps which 
must be taken to stop the exodus 
of able teachers from the schools 
and to attract capable persons in- 
to the profession: (1) greatly 
increased salaries for teachers, 
(2) greater appreciation within 
the profession for work that is 
well done, (3) more opportunity 
for teachers.to participate demo- 
cratically in developing school 
policies, (4) greater respect for 
the teacher in the community, 
(5) security of position as pro- 
vided under good tenure laws, 
(6) adequate retirement allow- 
ances, (7) additional teachers to 
reduce overcrowded classes and 
to relieve overburdened teachers, 


and (8) good school buildings 
and modern equipment. 

This entire program calls for 
unified action by all local, state, 
and national professional organi- 
zations. The Victory Action Pro- 
gram .adopted at Buffalo in July 
1946 outlines the long-range pro- 
gram. 

The most urgent - problem is 
that of adequate salaries. The 
immediate task of lifting salary 
levels for the teaching profession 
must be faced by each local pro- 
fessional association, with the aid 
of its state education association 
and the National Education As- 
sociation. Teachers should also 
work with nonteaching personnel 
in securing improved salaries and 
working conditions. 

We believe that qualified teach- 
ers should be bold and forthright 
in their insistence upon adequate 
salary schedules in keeping not 
only with cost-of-living trends 




















3. Teachers should keep contracts and agreements. 

4. Teachers should insist upon professional salaries. 

5. Teachers in all local school systems should seek ade- 
quate salaries through professional group action. 

6. Action on such agreements should be achieved 
through democratic co-operation of teachers, administra- 
tors, board members, and other community leaders. 

7. More state and federal financial support for educa- 








tion is imperative. 


8. Teachers will make most progress through profes- 
sional organization and by professional methods. 





WE PLEDGE the National Education Association, its 
resources, and its influence—in co-operation with state and 
local associations—to a vigorous campaign to safeguard 
and develop our public schools. | 


WE BELIEVE that a resolute program on the part of 
teachers everywhere to lift their economic status is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the schools. 


WE BELIEVE that this effort should be made through 
professional group action in co-operation with officials 
and the people on both immediate and long-range issues. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 
1. An adequate educational opportunity, for every child 
is imperative for the nation’s welfare. 


2. The profession and the public must raise professional 
-standards and improve the services of the schools. 














but with the professional respon- 
sibility and preparation required 
of them. 

Teachers will make most prog- 
ress if they demonstrate profes- 
sionalism and statesmanship. The 
vast majority of members of the 
teaching profession in the United 
States are anxious to demonstrate 
these qualities. 

For these reasons a professional 
pattern for action in the current 
demand for better salaries and 
working conditions for teachers 
is offered. This statement points 
the way by which teachers can 
make most progress in the fight 
for professional salaries wow and 
in the long run. 

I. An adequate educational op- 
portunity for every child is im- 
perative for the nation’s welfare. 

Nations are only as strong and 
as great as their people. We 
cannot long neglect our public 
educational system and expect to 
maintain our place of leadership 
in the world, to continue as lead- 
ers in science and industry, to rid 
ourselves of ignorance and preju- 
dice, to build a higher standard 
of living for all, and to preserve 
our way of life as a free people. 

This country is amply able to 
support its schools. The national 
income increased 400 per cent 
from 1932 to 1944, while school 
expenditures increased only 12 
per cent. 

Since the future of this nation 

depends first of all upon the de- 
velopment of human resources, 
continued financial neglect of 
public education can lead only 
to national disaster. 
Il. The profession and the public 
must raise professional standards 
and improve the services of the 
schools. 

Our teachers must be paid pro- 
fessional salaries if professional 
standards are to be raised and the 
services of the public schools im- 
proved. While increased salaries 
are being sought by the teach- 
ing profession, the time is right 


' for its members to take specific 


steps, personally and professional- 


ly, individually and collectively, 


to raise their own standards and 
to improve their services. 

The public, together with the 
teaching profession, has a respon- 
sibility, as salaries are raised, to 
take steps to insure better stand- 
ards and (Continued on page 66) 
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Dorien Leigh, Ltd., from Black Star 





The ancient Book of Kells is kept 
on display at Trinity College, Dublin. 


Spee as it does in March— 


a windy and dreary month - 


—St. Patrick’s Day can be one of 
the brightest days of the school 
year. In my school we arranged 
our program so as to place in this 
month the study of Ireland (in 
geography) and the study of folk 
and fairy tales (in literature). In 
order that the children might en- 
joy St. Patrick’s Day to the full, 
I began the study about a week 
in advance. Our unit consisted 
of five lessons, each about forty- 
five minutes long. 

A, Aims. 

1. To learn a little of the history 
and geography of Ireland. 

2. To learn to appreciate and 
love Irish fairy tales and poetry. 

3. To create increased under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
day that honors St. Patrick. 

4. To make a booklet on Ireland 
as material evidence of the study. 
B. Materials. 

1. Books and maps—gcographies, 


library books, textbooks. 


Keystone View Co. 














One of nature’é marvels is the 
‘Causeway, which attracts many tourists. 


HOW WE “EXPLORED” IRELAND 


AN UPPER-GRADE UNIT FOR ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


The author of this article remarks, “For one 
solid week we lived, breathed, thought, and spoke 


Irish.” 


2. Pictures—borrowed from the 
library, supplemented by copies of 
National Geographic Magazine. 
3. Dolls in Irish costumes—bor- 
rowed from our local museum. 
4. Lantern slides. 

5. Music—phonograph records of 
Irish music brought from homes. 
C. Vocabulary.—Pupils like to 
learn new words used by people 
of another land. We taught our- 
selves to use certain Irish words 
exclusively in discussing Ireland. 
Some of these words with their 
meanings are the following. 


ard hill 

ben mountain 

boreen lane 

dun fort 

Eire Ireland 

glen secluded valley 

lough small lake 

pooka mischievous goblin 
that haunts bogs 

shee general name for 
fairy folk 

INFORMATIONAL 
MATERIAL 


The influence of Ireland on the 
history of America has been very 
great. In 1848, many people of 
the Emerald Isle were driven from 
home by. famine, due to the fail- 
ure of the potato crop, and came 
tothe New World. These Irish im- 
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Giant's 





Eighteen of these ancient stone towers 
unknown origin are in perfect condition. 


Perhaps you too would like to do this. 


migrants, on arriving in the new 
land, aided greatly in the western 
expansion, and had an especially 
important part in building the 
railroads. Today, in every city 
in our land, Irish names abound. 
Business, professional, industrial, 
and political progress is indebted 
to the O’Donnells, the O’Neils, 
the McShanes, and the Murphys. 
The Irish policeman has long been 
a symbol of American law en- 
forcement. Irish music, folklore, 
drama, and poetry have become 
an integral part of our American 
culture. 

St. Patrick’s Mountain. 

Everyone knows some legends 
that are told about St. Patrick. 
He was taken to Ireland in his 
youth as a slave, and it was dur- 
ing the time of his slavery on the 
island that he grew to love the 
hardy little shamrock. After a 
while he escaped to France and 
later returned to his home in 
England. Later he went back to 
Ireland to teach Christianity to 
the island people. The story is 
told that he adopted the sham- 
rock as his symbol, using its leaves 
to illustrate the idea of the 
Trinity—three in one. 

The mountain called Croagh 
Patrick is the place from which 
Patrick is supposed to have driv- 
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er 


Because Ireland has no coal, peat is cut 
from bogs, dried, and burned for juel. 
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en the last snake. At the top of 
this mountain a tiny chapel has 
been built where devout pilgrims 
go to hear carly mass. 

St. Patrick’s Bell. 

In the National Museum in 
Dublin can be found one of Ire- 
land’s treasures. It is a four-sided 
iron bell which legend says is the 
very same bell that Patrick car- 
ricd as he traveled through Ire- 
land, preaching to converts. 


‘Irish Towers. 


The traveler through Ireland is 
amazed at the great number of 
strange round stone towers that 
are scattered through the coun- 
try. Modern scholars tell us that 
these towers are hundreds of years 
old and that they may have been 
watchtowers and places of de- 
fense, and the hiding places of 
relics of early Christianity. Doors 
are set high; and entrance was 
gained by ladders, which were 
then drawn in. Neither the fires 
nor the battering rarns of the in- 
truders could destroy the bases 
of the forts. 

It was probably one of those 
towers that helped to preserve for 
us the Book of Kells, a beautiful 
illuminated manuscript of the 
four Gospels written in Latin. It 
is on display in the library of 
Trinity College in Dublin. 
Blarney Castle. 

In the south of Ireland is fa- 
mous old Blarney Castle. It was 
built by Cormac McCarthy in 
1449 and is therefore almost five 
hundred years old. It boasts 
possession of the Blarney Stone, 
which, according to legend, im- 
parts to whoever kisses it the gift 


of flattery. ‘Continued on page 70) 
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LITTLE SCIENCE STORIES 


Robins in Spring 


These stories may introduce a unit on birds in 
first and second grades. Additional chart and 


blackboard stories made by the children will 
add interest and provide for vocabulary growth. 





lt was a windy day. 
Jerry and Sue 
were flying kites. 
“Look, Sue,” said Jerry. 
“There is a mother robin. 
See the nest she made 
of grass and mud.” 





“Did Father Robin help?” 
asked Sue. 


“Sometimes he brought grass,” 


said Jerry. 
“He sings to Mother Robin, 
and brings worms to her. 
He helps feed the babies, too.” 











| 


“Look, Sue,” said Jerry. 
“There is Father Robin now. 


See his black head. 


He has a worm for the babies. 


The babies grow fast. 
Soon they will leave the nest. 
Then they. will learn to fly.” 


“Will they get hurt?” asked Sue. 
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“Father and Mother Robin will 
look after them,” said Jerry. 

“When the babies are older, 
they will fly away. 

Then Mother Robin will make 
a new nest. 

It may have four blue: eggs. 

Soon there will be a new family.” 





VY 


41 


Seatwork .for “Little Science Stories . 





Draw Jerry and Sue. 
They are flying kites. 


Draw a robin’s nest. 

Put four blue eggs in it. 
Draw Father Robin. 

He is singing a song. 
Draw Mother Robin. 


She has a fat worm. 


Draw a blue sky. 
Make some robins flying. 


Write Yes if the sentence 
is right. Write No if the 
sentence is wrong. 


Father Robin made a nest. 
He helps Mother Robin. 
He sings to Mother Robin. 
Father Robin hunts worms. 
He feeds Mother Robin 
She sings to Father Robin____ 


They both feed the babies___ 




















Draw a line between the words 
that are the same. 


windy robin 
Father Mother 
robin | windy 
flying Father 
Mother flying 
worm birds 
babies grow 
nest black 
grow worm 
birds babies 
black nest 


Draw a line under each word 
that begins like the first word 
in each row. 


fly baby made 
four birds mother 
had dog father 
fast bring mud 
five doll more 
feed . babies make 
get breast now 
flying blue may 
look day nest 
family black must 
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LESSON MATERIAL WITH 


Gabi 


In the fall, migrant workers carefully pick the ripe and green fruit 
from the olive trees and transfer them to lug boxes on the ground. 


The Story of Olives 


MARTHA McMILLIN 
Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, San Bernardino, California 


stupy of olives can be de- 

pended on to hold the inter- 
est of children, whether or not 
they live in an area where olive 
trees grow. They may have for 
their immediate objectives: to 
learn the part that olive trees 
have played in the history of 
man; to find out how olives are 
grown, harvested, and processed 
in the United States; and to un- 
derstand the place of olives and 
olive oil in the diet. 


UNDERSTANDINGS TO 
DEVELOP 

A. Olives are important because 
of their use as a food, their place 
in industry, and especially their 
by-products, mainly olive oil. 
B. Olives have always been an 
important food because they are 
extremely rich in fat. 
C. The production of olives is in- 
creasing in areas’ where hitherto 
it has been considered unprofita- 
ble to grow them. 
D. Olives are becoming increas- 
ingly popular with Americans, 
greater and greater quantities be- 
ing sold each year. 


HISTORY OF OLIVES 


IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


As far back as there are any 
records, olives and olive oil have 
been staple foods in all the coun- 
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tries bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. In those lands, olive oil is an 
important substitute for cream, 
butter, lard, and gravy. 
According to legend, the god- 
dess Athena presented the olive 
tree to the Greeks, who prized it 
so highly that they named their 
capital city, Athens, in her honor. 
Always thereafter, the lamps of 
the Athenian Parthenon—the fa- 
mous marble temple erected in 


‘the fortified part of the city— 


burned olive oil to perpetuate her 
memory. 

To ancient Greeks, the tree be- 
came a symbol of freedom, hope, 
mercy, prayer, purity, and order. 
Even today “to extend the olive 
branch” means to extend an offer 
of peace and friendship. In Italy, 
some families hang an olive branch 
over the doorway “to keep out 
evil spirits.” In the temple at 
Jerusalem, the doors, posts, and 
angels were carved out, of olive 
wood. In the original Olympic 
Games, staged at Athens every 
four years beginning in 776 B.c., 
each victor was given a spray of 
olive leaves. 

In Greece, from time immemo- 
rial, olive trees were planted to 
mark the boundaries of estates. 
Some of the trees still producing 
in Syria are believed to have been 
planted by the Christian Crusad- 
ers during their sojourn in that 
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country. Today, in the Garden 
of Gethsemane outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, are olive trees said 
to have been growing there in the 
time of Christ. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States, olives 
date back almost two centuries to 
the year 1769, when they were 
planted from seed at the Mission 
San Diego, near the present city 
of San Diego. They are supposed 
to have been brought from Mex- 
ico. Even today this species of 
olive is called the Mission variety. 
Cuttings from the original trees 
were taken to missions through- 
out southern and central Califor- 
nia, and they are still thriving 
as productive trees. For a great 
many years, olives were the most 
important fruit in California, 
their only near rivals being the 
grape and the fig. 

The trees were neglected dur- 
ing the century following the 
withdrawal of the missionaries, 
but they continued to live on in 
spite of lack of care. However, 
by 1860, people had again begun 
to appreciate this fruit, and plant- 
ed it extensively. Today, olives 
are a highly important product 
of California, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and some parts of Texas. 


OLIVE CULTURE 


The olive is plum-shaped. In 
color it is yellow-green, turning 
gradually until it is a deep rich 
purple when ripe. The pulp is 
hard and grainy. In the center 
of each fruit is a seed or pit, 
which is used in manufacturing 
olive oil of a low grade. Olives 


cannot be eaten from the tree, 
No matter how ripe, the uncured 
fruit is very bitter, worse even 
than a green persimmon. 

Olive trees average twenty-five 
feet in height, occasionally reach- 
ing forty feet. The foliage con- 
sists of slender gray-green leaves, 
growing in thick masses all over 
the trees. Olive trees are ever- 
green. The blossoms are little 
yellow-white, star-shaped flow- 
ers, which are extremely fragrant, 
The trees begin to bear fruit prof- 
itably at about eight years of age. 
Although they reach full matur- 
ity at thirty years, they may con- 
tinue to bear for a thousand years 
or longer. 

Olives grow best in warm, dry 
climates, but they thrive as far 
north as the Sacramento Valley. 
They like hot summers and mild 
winters, and are unable to stand 
low temperatures. Although they 
do thrive without any particular 
care, modern commercial growers 
have found that the trees bear 
more fruit if they are well ferti- 
lized and irrigated, and if the 
ground is kept free of weeds and 
undergrowth. 

Olives may be propagated in 
any one of several different ways, 
but the best trees are derived 
from cuttings. Propagation is 
usually carried on by professional 
nurserymen. : 

In January or February, the 
nurseryman cuts four-inch tips 
from the ends of the branches 
and plants them close together in 
moist, sandy soil, usftally in lath 
houses which protect the young 
plants from the heat, cold, and 
strong winds. ° 


Gabriel Moulin, from California Foods Research Institute 
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being graded according to size. The large 
S aaa ones crushed to extract the oil. 
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They remain in the sand bed 
for a few weeks until roots have 
started. Then they are planted in 
nursery rows or beds. Here they 
are left till big enough to be tak- 
en to the grove or orchard in 
the spring. This is done after the 
ground has become thoroughly 
warm—usually in March, April, 
or May. ’ The trees are planted 
about thirty-three feet apart, in 
neat, regular rows. 

After the trees are planted, the 
grower must work over them 
constantly. He must keep the 
grove cultivated (plowed) to dis- 
courage the growth of weeds and 
aerate the soil, and he must irri- 
gate and fertilize the trees in or- 
der to ensure good production 
from them. If the soil is extreme- 
ly sandy, he will probably add 
humus to it by planting and 
growing a cover crop of vetch or 
some other plant that is rich in 
nitrogen. This crop is plowed 
under early in the spring, how- 
ever, so that it will not rob the 
soil of the necessary moisture 
during the dry summer months. 

All summer, the grower keeps 
his grove furrowed out in ‘long 
neat furrows, down which the ir- 
rigation water flows. Usually the 
water is turned on once a month, 
and allowed to follow the fur- 
rows for as long as eight or ten 
hours, or until the soil is thor- 
oughly soaked with moisture. 
Sometimes, when winter rainfall 
is light, the grower continues to 
irrigate his grove until Christmas. 

The trees must be pruned to free 
them of dead wood and admit the 
sunshine. Thus the grower is busy 
constantly. (Continued on page 82) 
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places, olives are processed in large wooden vats like these. 


THINGS TO DO 


Securing information— 

1. Collect pictures showing ol- 
ive trees and olive production in 
the United States and other coun- 
tries of the world. 

2. Visit your grocer and notice 
the many different kinds and sizes 
of olives. Make a list of them. 
(Most of the stuffed olives come 
from Spain, where the pieces of 
pimiento are inserted by hand. 
These olives are packed in huge 
kegs or barrels and shipped to this 
country to be repacked in small 
cans or glass jars. ) 

3. Bring a can or jar of olives 
to school, and let each pupil have 
one. Try to explain why it is 
said that people have to “acquire 
a taste” for olives. 

4. Ask a dietitian to talk to 
the class on the importance of 
fats in the diet. 

§. Arrange for the showing of 
a film on the olive industry. 
Using the information— 

1. List all the different kinds 
of olivesand olive products which 
you have seen. 

2. List the various ways in 
which olives can be included in 
the diet, and give some recipes 
that call for the use of olives. 

3. Olives and olive oil are rich 
in fat. This being true, explain 
why olive oil could well be added 
in greater quantity to the Amer- 
ican diet. 

4. On an outline map of the 
world, color the sections where 
olives are grown. 

§. Write a short paragraph on 
each of the following: 

a) Olives in early Greece. 


and then put in brine. 
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Though huge mechanical presses may be used to extract olive oil today, 
the general procedure is much the same as it was a thousand years ago. 


b) Diet of the Mediterranean 

peoples. 

c) Evergreen trees that bear 

fruit. 

d) The olive industry in Cali- 

fornia contrasted with that of 

the Mediterranean countries. 

e) Interesting storics and leg- 

ends connected with the olive 

tree. 

6. Paint a big mural showing 
an olive grove, an olive packing 
plant, the making of olive oil, 
use of olives and olive oil. 
Vocabulary study.—Look up the 
meanings of the following words, 
divide them into syllables, and 
learn to pronounce them. 


1. processed 11. fragrant 

2. nutritious 12. propagation 
3. unprofitable 13. supercolossal 
4. perpetuate 14. caustic 

§. ancient 15. hermetically 
6. symbol 16. gourmet 

7. customarily 17. caloric 

8. prominent 18. pharmacy 
9. extensively 19. lubrication 
10. sojourn 20. illumination 


NOW DO YOU KNOW 


I. If the sentence is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Olives have been a common 
food in the United States since 
Biblical times. 

2. The olive branch is a sym- 
bol of freedom. 

3. In the United States, olives 
were first grown in California. 

4. Olives picked fresh from 
the trees are most delicious. 

§. When fully ripe the olive is 
yellow in color. 

6. Olive trees are evergreens. 
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7. The flower is very fragrant. 

8. The olive bears fruit for a 
few years only. 

9. Olive trees thrive in all cli- 
mates. 

10. Olive trees can be propa- 
gated only from planted seeds. 

11. A caustic solution is used 
in processing olives. 

12. Ripe olives contain a great- 
er percentage of oil than green 
ones. 


II. Fill cach blank with the cor- 
rect word. 

1. Olive trees are native to 
countries along the Sea. 

2. Something of the early his- 
tory of the olive is given in 

stories. 

3. The olive tree has long been 
a symbol of peace and friendship 
to the people of 

4. The goddess gave 
the olive tree to the Greek people, 
according to their legend. 

§. In the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane there are olive trees said to 
have been growing at the time 

lived. 

6. In the United States olives 
are grown extensively in : the 
mee ots ; 
a 

7. Olive trees begin to bear 
fruit profitably when they are 
about . years old. 

8. Caustic destroys the 
taste of olives. 

9. The ancient Greeks proc- 
essed olives through the use of a 
strong solution. 

10. Besides being used for 
food, olive oil is used in making 
ce VE (For key, see page 83) 
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Hints to Help 
_ Broaden Vocabulary 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


ROBABLY all of us have been 
Pp embarrassed either publicly 
or privately by attempting the 
vocabulary tests which have been 
appearing in the magazines. Of 
course, each one of us should 
work constantly to increase his or 
her own vocabulary, but as teach- 
ers we have the added responsibil- 
ity of helping our pupils increase 
their word power. 

An adequate vocabulary is nec- 
essary in any grade. It provides 
the tools for thinking, talking, 
and exchanging ideas. A com- 
mand. of words is essential to 
school success, and it is one of the 
most valuable assets an adult can 
have. For that reason, developing 
word power should be an im- 
portant phase of every school 
activity. It should begin in kin- 
dergarten, continue through all 
the grades, and become so fixed 
as a habit that unconsciously it 
will be continued through adult 
life, too. 

Developing word power—or 
vocabulary work—should be a 
vital and thrilling experience. It 
must never be allowed to degen- 
erate into mere seatwork or drill. 
Rather, the children should find 
each new word a pleasant and 
exciting discovery. 

Such a goal is a difficult one to 
attain in a class of forty or more 
wiggling children where the usu- 
al curricular routine is compli- 
cated by several discipline cases, 
absenteeism, birthdays to cele- 
brate, milk money to collect,.and 
library books to account for. But 
if you, as a teacher, are alert and 
interested in words, and think of 
them as exciting tools, your pu- 
pils will not be bored with your 
presentation of them. 

If you yourself are enthusiastic 
about words, you will be able to 
think of many ways to enliven 
word study and increase the word 
power of your pupils. For days 
when you haven’t time to think 
or when you seem a bit short on 
inventive genius, here is a list of 
suggestions which have proved 
helpful in other classrooms: 

1. Have a Word-a-Day chart. 
Think up a challenging caption, 
such as “A Word a Day Keeps 
Ignorance Away” or “Do You 
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Know This Word?” Cut out a 
window for the word and then 
make a pocket on the back of the 
chart so that you can change the 
word readily by slipping a printed 
tagboard card into the pocket. 
If a committee of pupils is al- 
lowed to choose the words for a 
week, there is more interest. It 
is a good idea to choose words 
that fit the occasion—words re- 
lating to a unit, or words to de- 
scribe the weather, a holiday, or 
an activity. At the end of a spec- 
ified period, it is fun to have a 
contest and give the cards to the 
pupils who know the words. 

2. Try making a list of “new” 
words, if there are a few spare 
minutes before the bell rings. 


3. Play word games. Children: 


like a vocabulary bee. Let the 
class choose sides. Give words to 
be defined or used. Have the pu- 
pils who miss sit down. A race 
is exciting, too. Put a group of 
words and their meanings on 
the blackboard. Have each pupil 
write down the matching num- 
bers. Give a point to the row 
that finishes first and a point to 
each pupil with a perfect score. 

4. Make a large word-ladder. 
For each pupil, cut a cardboard 
girl or boy with a hook on the 
back. Then when the pupil has 
mastered a word, move his cutout 
up a rung on the ladder. 

§. Use individual vocabulary 
charts to impel pupils to learn 
new words. These may be of 
any sort and may be kept on the 
covers of vocabulary notebooks. 

6. In upper grades especially, 
vocabulary notebooks are valu- 
able for keeping lists of basic unit 
words, new words being learned, 
root words, synonyms and anto- 
nyms, prefixes, suffixes, and so on. 

7. Enliven your word charts 
with stick-figure _ illustrations, 
pictures, and colored crayons. 
For example, prefixes marked in 
red will stand out. 

8. Encourage pupils to use the 
dictionary—but be sure they un- 
derstand how to use it. Give 
much ‘easy dictionary drill, but 
make it fun! 

9. In addition to word mean- 
ings, tell the pupils interesting 
stories of word origins or of fa- 
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miliar expressions. Let them il- 
lustrate the stories to keep in 
their notebooks. 

10. Making charts of word 
families will appeal to children. 
A large “scribe” tree with the 
branches “script,” “scribe,” and 
“scrib” may be used to stimulate 
imterest in,related words. Sim- 
ilar things can be done with the 
“graph” family, and so on. In 
upper grades, pupils like to make 
individual trees and see how 
many branches they can put on 
themselves. These can be kept 
in notebooks. 

11. When prefixes and suffixes 
are studied, pupils will enjoy 


making cards. At the top of the 
card the pupil can put the prefix, 
and below, list all the words he 
can find which have that prefix 

12. Several sets of vocabulary 
cards are handy. On the front 
put the word and on the back 
put the meaning. As the class 
learns a new word, a card can be 
added for it. Then in spare time 
pupils can play cards—solitaire, 
in two’s, or dealing to a group. 

13. Lists of synonyms, anto- 
nyms, and homonyms are valu- 
able. On the blackboard put a 
word and let the class see how 
many synonyms they can think 
of quickly. 





_ Dramatizing 
“Rip van Winkle” 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


GLADYS JOHNSON 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Union School, Chester, Connecticut 


HE children had finished read- 

ing the story of “Rip van 

Winkle,” by Washington Irving, 

and still they were loath to leave 

it. “Couldn’t we make it into a 

play?” they inquired. And so we 
dramatized it. 

Although we had no assembly 
room and no stage, we found it 
possible to play the story in the 
space between the desks and the 
outside walls of our classroom. 
All action and speeches were de- 
cided upon by the children, and 
I was amazed at their ability to 
organize the material. The play 
as finally decided upon wasshown 
in the following scenes. 


SCENE 1—Rip at Home 


For this scene, the children had 
many good ideas. They asked 
themselves, and suggested answers 
to, the following questions. 

“What should Rip be doing?” 

“What other persons should be 
on the stage?” 

“What should Dame van Winkle 
be doing?” 

After much discussion (oral 
English, if we are worrying about 
what to call it in the plan book!), 
they decided to have the whole 
van Winkle family—Rip, Wolf, 
Dame, young Rip, and Judith on 
the stage. I need not write the 
dialogue we used. Knowing Rip’s 
idle life and habits, his love of 
children and animals, and his 
wife’s bad temper; and recalling 


Wolf’s hard life, pupils who have 
read the story will have no end of 
fun in working out the scene. 

Mentioning Wolf reminds me 
that although several pet dogs 
were brought in for tryouts, none 
seemed quite the actor we needed, 
but an imaginary animal served 
the purpose beautifully. Dame 
van Winkle found him quite as 
good to chase with her broom as 
any flesh-and-blood Wolf: 

The text of Irving’s story was 
followed as closely as possible, 
and the children made good use 
of the facts learned concerning 
the cows eating the cabbages, the 
fences always falling down, the 
rain always setting in just when 
Rip planned to do outside work, 
and Rip’s characteristic attitude 
toward all of his wife’s tirades. 
Just give the story to the chil- 
dren, let them have free rein, and 
Scene 1 will take care of itself. 


ScENE 2—Rip at the Inn 


This scene called for inventive- 
ness. Little scenery was used 
other than a large picture of 
King George, which was drawn 
by one of the boys in art class. 
This, together with long pipes 
for the idlers to smoke, proved 
to be all that we needed for at- 
mosphere. But the children want- 
ed a newspaper article for van 
Bummel to read aloud. Several 
discussions arose about what it 
should say, (Continued on page 75) 
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PLAYS, SONGS G VERSE 





SKY TAG 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


A lit-tle white cloud was out for aa sail, Up in the blue, blue _ sky. 


bumped right in - to a lit- tle white kite That was fly - ing a bit too high. “Ex - cuse me, please,” said the 


lit - tle white cloud. “I’m sor - ry as I can be, For I was the one who should have dodged, For I 





have - n’t a string on me.” “That’s quite all right,” laughed the lit - tle white kite. “You're real - ly as soft as a 





feath - er. _ I like youa lot, you’re so po-lite; Now _let’s play tag to- geth - er!” 
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A TREASURY OF VERSE 


MILDRED EVANS 


The wind is blowing ’round the 
house 

[t’s blowing, blowing, blowing. 

The big trees shake and bow and 
bend. 


It’s snowing, snowing, snowing. 


But on the bushes little buds 
Are growing, growing, growing. 
I saw a robin. Wintertime 

Is going, going, going. 


SPRING 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Not a single child heard 
A word, 

But the sound went forth 
Through East and West and 
South and North, 

And every bird heard, 

And every seed— 

And each was glad indeed; 

And all burst out 

As if the whispered thing 
were a great shout, 

Instead of so very small a 
word 

That not a child heard. 


MARCH 


_ CELIA THAXTER 


I wonder what spendthrift chose 
to spill 

Such bright gold under my win- 
dow sill! 

Is it fairy gold? 
still? 

Bless me! 


Does it glitter 
It is but a daffodil! 


And look at the crocuses, keep- 
ing tryst 

With the daffodil by the sunshine 
kissed! , 

Like beautiful bubbles of ame- 
thyst 

They seem, blown out of the 
earth’s snow-mist. 


O March that blusters and March 
that blows, 

What color under your footsteps 
glows! 

Beauty you summon from winter 
snows, 

And you are the .pathway that 
leads to the rose. 
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EASTER JOY 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Look, everyone, look! 

Leaves are lovely on bush and 
bough, 
Robins build in 

now, 
A song sounds in the brook! 


the 


treetops 


Run, every child, run! 
Flowers are shining by hollow 
and hill, 
Buttercup, violet, daffodil, 
All bright in the sun! 


Bells silverly ring! . 
With grass and flowers and buds 
uncurled, 
Easter is back in the beautiful 
world— 
Sing, everyone, sing! 


BOYS WANTED 


EDGAR A. GUEST 

Wanted! boys, who'll bide their 
time, ° 

And wait the 
climb; 

Boys, out of school, who do not 
seek 

A grown man’s wages in a week 

And will not sell the future years 

For some small gain which now 
appears; 

Bright, eager boys who want to 
learn 

And work for more than what 
they earn. 


hills of life to 


Boys wanted, of a rugged stock 

Who will not daily watch the 
clock; 

Ambitious boys, alert to see , 

Wherever they can useful be; 

Boys who are not inclined to 
shirk, 

But put their hearts into their 
work 

And go to tasks which must be 
done 

As though it were their greatest 
fun. 


Boys wanted—not the flabby kind 

That seeks some easy post to find; 

Not careless boys; who think the 
boss 

Is rich enough to suffer loss; 

But boys who think and work 
and train 

For that promotion they may 
gain, 

And for that job ahead prepare! 

Such boys are wanted everywhere. 
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- HUSH SONG 


ELIZABETH SHANE 


Och, hush ye then, och hush ye— 
There’s herrin’s in the bay, 
An’ you'll be the wee fisher- 

man 
Some day—some day. 


Och, rest ye then, och rest ye— 
The herrin’s do be small, 
An’ you’re the boy when you'll 
be big 
Will catch them all. 


Och, hush ye then, och hush ye— 
The night is dark an’ wet, 
An’ you too wee, och heart 
0’ mine, 
For fishin’ yet. 


Och, hush ye then, och hush ye— 
Tis cowld upon the sea, 
But this wee house is warm 
itself : 
For you an’ me. 


Och, sleep ye now, och sleep ye- 
For sure a night will come 
When you'll be wakin’ on the 

sea, 
An’ me at home. 


MY LADY WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN | 


My Lady Wind is very tall, 

As tall as she can be; 

Her hands can shake the tallest 
bough 

Upon the tallest tree, 


And even reach up to the sky, 
And twirl the clouds about, 
And rattle them for thundering, 
And shake the raindrops out. 


And yet so light, so light she 
steps 

Upon the flowers and grass, 

They only need to bow their 
heads 


To let my lady pass. 


You cannot see my Lady Wind, 

Though you can hear her plain, 

And watch her tread the clovers 
down 

That rise so quick again. 


And I know just how she would 
look, 

So tall and full of grace, 

With bright hair streaming out 
behind, 


And such a lovely face! 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


However little I may be, 

At least I too can plant a tree. 

And someday it will grow so 
high, 

That it can whisper to the sky, 

And spread its leafy branches 
wide 

To make a shade on every side. 

Then on a sultry summer day, 

The people resting there will 
say ,— 

“Oh, good and wise and great 
was he 

Who thought to plant this blessed 
tree!” 


SNOW 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


No breath of wind, 
No gleam of sun— 
Still the white snow 
Swirls softly down— 
Twig and bough 

And blade and thorn 
All in an icy 

Quiet, forlorn. 
Whispering, nestling, 
Through the air, 

On sill and stone, 
Roof—everywhere, 

It heaps its powdery 
Crystal flakes, 

Of every tree 

A mountain makes: 
Till pale and faint 

At shut of day, 

Stoops from the west 
One wintry ray. 
Then, feathered in fire, 
Where ghosts the moon, 
A robin shrills 

His lonely tune; 

And from her dark-gnarled 
Yew-tree lair 

Flits she who had been 
In hiding there. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: The Volta Review, for “In 
March”—original title “March”; J. B. 
Lippincott Co., for “Spring”—full title 
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All through the Year, copyright, 1932, by 
Annette Wynne; Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, for “March” from Stories and 
Poems for Children by Celia Thaxter, 
and for “Trees” from Star Jewels; 
Nancy Byrd Turner, for “Easter Joy”; 
The George Matthew Adams Service, for 
“Boys Wanted,” copyrighted by Edgar 
A. Guest; D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 
for “Hush Song” from By Bog and Sea 
in Donegal; Henry. Holt and Co., Inc., 
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THE ALPHABET FAMILY 


A PHONICS PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Teacher, Second Grade, Fremont School, Hollister, California 


git 
(Miss Green is seated at her 


desk correcting spelling papers.) 
MISS GREEN—lI believe these 
children are improving in their 
spelling. (Looks at wrist watch.) 
Goodness! It is almost time for 
the teachers’ meeting. I'll have 
to finish these later. (Exits.) 
(The dictionary Slowly opens 
and out peeps M. She looks all 
around the schoolroom, steps out, 
and beckons to other letters.) 
M—Come on out! Miss Green 
has gone! 
(The letters emerge and stand 
in a semicircle.) 


Sybil Shannon 


Re 


ALPHABET (in unison) — 

Oh! we are the Alphabet Family, 
A jolly big family—so merry! 

We’ve come out to play, 

For we’ve all run away 
From the big dictionary. 

jJ—Won’t it be fun to play? 

K—And not have to. spell 
words for anyone! 

F—What would we do if some- 
one found us here? 

N—Why, just run home to 
our nice big dictionary house. 

y—I wonder whether-we are 
all here. (He begins to count, 
and as he does so, letter v hides 
behind w.) That’s strange. (Peers 
about.) 1 counted only twenty- 
five, and I know there are twen- 
ty-six in our family. 

w—Did you count yourself? 

y—yYes, I’m sure I did. 

w (spying letter v hiding be- 
hind ber)—Oh, here he is! The 
scamp was hiding behind me. 

(Vv comes out.) 

Y—So that’s where you were. 
Now let’s sing our alphabét song. 


(The group sings the alphabet 
to an original tune. Then some 
of the letters sit down, while the 
others stand, but retain the semi- 
circle.) 

G (stretching his arms)—My, 
it seems good to step out of that 
book and have more room! 

x—I don’t like being squeezed 
in a book either. I like exercise. 
But no one uses me very often. 

v—lI should like to have a long 
vacation. I have worked so hard. 
(Yawns and sits down.) 

E (jumping up and looking at 
v)—What do you know about 





work? You haven’t any idea 
what real work is. If you were 
used as much as I, you’d have an 
excuse to be tired. 

A (jumping up)—You don’t 
work any harder than I do, E. 
Why, I get hardly a minute’s 
rest. 

u—Oh, come now, letter a. 
You may be a busy fellow, but 
I’m a very popular letter too. 

o—You needn’t be so proud. 
I am so popular that people often 
use me twice in succession in one 
word, 

u—They do! Can you prove 
it? , 
o—Sure I can. How about the 
words moon, soon, and spoon? 

u—Well—I guess you’re right. 

E—That doesn’t make you so 
important, letter o. I am used 
twice in succession too; as in 
green, sleep, and sheep. 

I—o, a, and 1 are the only 
ones in our family who are able 
to go'around all by ourselves. 
But, see here, it’s very silly for us 


to quarrel. We Vowel Clowns 
know how important we are. 

VOWELS (step forward and say 
in unison)— 

Oh, we’re the Alphabet Clowns, 
The busiest letters alive. 

There’s never a word 

Where we are not heard; 
There’s always work for us five. 

(They return to their places in 
the semicircle.) 

H (steps forward )—People are 
always asking for me. I help to 
make history. 

s—TI like you very much, let- 
ter H. (Walks over and stands 
beside 41.) Together we say sh, 
as in ship and shout. 

c (jumps up)—I’m with H as 
much as you are, s. (Goes up to 
s,. pushes her away, and stands 
beside 4.) Together we say ch, 
as in the words chin and much. 

T—s and c aren’t the only let- 
ters that can make a particular 
sound with oH. (Walks up and 
pushes c aside.) How about me? 
Together we say th, as in think 
and with. 

w—You are all right, but I al- 
so am in many words with H. 
Alone I say w (giving the sound 
of w). When I am with H (goes 
and stands beside 4, taking 1’s 
place), we make the sound wh, 
as in when and what. 

s—When I am alone, I say s 
(makes the sound of. s), but to- 
gether with H we say sh. 

c—Alone I say c (sounds hard 
c), but when I am beside H, we 
say ch. 

t—Alone I say ¢ (gives sound 
of t). People often use me twice 
in succession, but I’m still just ¢ 
(sounds t). When I stand by n, 
together we say ¢h. 


Sybil Shannon 











CHARACTERS | 


ALPHABET—T wenty-six letters, 
MISS GREEN—A teacher. 


DIANE JEAN GAIL 
ROGER TOM BOB 
CosTuMES 


The vowels wear clown cos- 
tumes, ‘The consonants wear red 
crepe-paper caps. Each member of 
the alphabet wears on his chest a 
large red letter which he repre- 
sents. Miss Green and children 
wear school clothes. 


SETTING 
A schoolroom. At the back is 
a large dictionary made from card- 
board, with a hinged cover. A 
teacher's desk is at one side. 




















w—NMost children like to find 
us in words and say our sounds, 

R (standing up)—H may be 
important, but so am I. When 
I’m in words with the Vowel 
Clowns, we have a family all our 
own. 

p—What do you mean by a 
family all your own? 

R—Well, when I’m with a, we 
say ar, which is the father of the 
family. With o we say or, which 
is the mother, and with kg, 1, or 
U, we just say the same thing— 
er, ir, ur. These are the triplet 
children. 

B—What are triplets? 

R—Triplets are three things 
alike. Don’t e-r, i-r, and u-r 
(spelling each) sound alike? 

B—Yes, but they are spelled 
differently. 

R—The gE, 1, and vu are their 
first names. Doesn’t everyone in 
a family have a different first 
name? 

B—Of course. Tell me some 
words in which this family is 
found. 

r—All right I will—car, star, 
for, corn, her, sister, girl, bird, 
curl, and burn. 

B—In car and star I hear the 
father; in corn and for, the 
mother; but in Aer, sister, girl, 
bird, curl, and burn, I can’t hear 
the triplets. (Continued on page 77) 


ARRIVAL OF SPRING 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AGNES HAMERSMA 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Jefferson School, Wallington, New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 


JACK FROST 

NORTH WIND TWINS 
SNOW FAIRIES—Any number. 
CHILDREN—Any number, 
SPRING 

BROWN BEAR 

RED FOX 

BUNNY 

BLUEBIRD 

DAFFODIL 

VIOLET 


COsTUMES 


Jack Frost wears a white pajama 
suit and white cap, and carries an 
easel brush and a can of white 
powder paint. North Wind Twins 
wear blue capes and caps trimmed 
with cotton. Snow Fairies wear 
white dresses and have paper snow- 
flakes in their hair. Children wear 
clothing appropriate for each sea- 
son, Spring is dressed in a pastel 
color with a garland in her hair. 
Brown Bear wears a coverall suit 
made of brown paper muslin, and 
a hood with small roynd ears. Red 
Fox wears a coverall suit of dark 
red paper muslin, with a foxtail 
sewed on, and a hood with point- 
ed ears. Bunny wears a white 
coverall suit, a hood with long 
ears, and a cotton tail. Bluebird 
has a blue cape, and a sunbonnet 
with a yellow bill on the front of 
it. Daffodil and Violet have green 
crepe-paper capes and yellow and 
violet bonnets respectively. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—The woods in winter. 
Scene 2.—The woods in spring. 




















SCENE 1 


(From right enter Jack Frost, 
North Wind Twins, and Snow 
Fairies.) 

JACK FROST—My father, King 
Winter, says I must go home to 
the North Pole very soon. But I 
want to stay a little longer. It’s 
fun to pinch little girls’ cheeks 
and nip little boys’ toes. 
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NORTH. WIND TWINS—Ho, we 
know. He said we must go back 
with you. But we are having fun 
blowing hats off, and rattling 
windows, and whirling the snow 
around. We want to stay. 

A SNOW FaiRY—It’s a shame 
we can’t stay here. The children 
love to see. us dance, and I know 
they like to go sleigh riding on 
our white blanket. 

JACK FROST—Well, let’s have 
just one more good time before 
we leave for the North Pole. Here 
come some of the children now. 

(Children enter from left.) 

FIRST CHILD—I like the winter 
because we can go skating and 
sleigh riding and walk through 
the deep snow, but I like to see 
the birds and flowers, don’t you? 
I wonder when Spring is coming. 

SECOND CHILD—That’s why | 
wanted to come to the woods. | 
thought perhaps Spring was hid- 
ing here, and we could find her. 

THIRD CHILD—Wha are those 
children? I never saw them be- 
fore. 

JACK FROsT—We have been 
playing with you all winter. But 
most of the time you can’t see us. 
These are the North Wind Twins, 
these are the Snow Fairies, and I 
am Jack Frost. 

SECOND CHILD—We are happy 
to meet you, but have you seen 
Spring around anywhere? 

A SNOW FAIRY—No, not yet. 
We have to go to the North Pole 
when Spring comes, and we 
would like to play with you just 
once more. 

jack FRost—I think I'll go 
around and paint some more pic- 
tures on the windows and hang a 
few icicles on the trees. 
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NORTH WIND TWINs—Let us 
blow the Snow Fairies around so 
the children can see them dance. 

(Waltz music is played. Snow 
Fairies whirl around and sprinkle 
snowflakes on the children.) 

FIRST CHILD—We have had a 
good time, but we must go home. 
I feel very cold. 

OTHER CHILDREN (starting to 
leave) —Good-by. 

JACK FROsT—Good-by, chil- 
dren. We will see you again next 
year. (Children go off stage at 
left.) 1 guess we had better get 
started for the North Pole. 

A SNOW FaiRY—I think I shall 
dance around a while longer. I 
should like to say “Hello” to 
Spring when she comes. (Dances 
around, sprinkling snowflakes.) 

(Others leave stage at right.) 


SCENE 2 


(Spring comes skipping in.) 
SNOW FAIRY—Hello, Spring. 
sPRING—Hello, Snow Fairy. 
SNOW FAIRY—I must hurry 
now and catch up to the others. 
We'll have a long rest at the 


North Pole. I hope you have a 
nice visit with the children. 
' spRING—Thanks, Snow Fairy. 

SNOW FAIRY—Good-by, Spring. 
(Exits right.) 

SPRING «(cups hands to mouth 
and calls)—Brown Bear, come 
out of your cave, and you too, 
Red Fox. Come, little Bunny and 
Bluebird. Come out and play. 
Come, Daffodil and Violet. Put 
on your pretty bonnets before the 
children get here. 

(Brown Bear and Red Fox 
enter stretching and yawning. 
Daffodil and Violet skip in. 
Bunny hops in and Bluebird pre- 
tends to fly in. All greet Spring.) 

SPRING—I wonder why the 
children aren’t here to greet me? 

BUNNY—TIhey were here. | 
peeped out and saw them. But 
Jack Frost, North Wind, and the 
Snow Fairies were still here, so 
they went home again. . 

SPRING—Oh, dear! Will some- 
one please go and tell them I am 
here and waiting to see them? 

BROWN BEAR—They would be 
afraid of (Continued on page 81) 





PROTECT OUR TREES! 


AN ARBOR DAY PLAY'FOR ALL GRADES 


_ ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 


(The boys are seated around 
the campfire. Remains of a pic- 
nic are in evidence.) 

MATTHEW—This has been some 
picnic! 

PETER—Everything tasted so 
good! That’s the first time I ever 
ate bacon and beans cooked over 
a campfire. 

TED—Potatoes baked in the fire 
are my favorite. 

MATTHEW—I guess we'd bet- 
ter start for home, now. I prom- 
ised we'd leave before five. 

TED—I’m ready to call it a day. 

MATTHEW—Will you put the 
fire out, Pete, while Ted and I 
pack the stuff? 

PETER—Put out that glowing 
red fire? Why should I? 

MATTHEW—Why should you? 
Why, because if you leave it, a 
wind may come up and start a 
forest fire, and then hundreds of 
trees would burn. 

PETER (teasing Matthew)— 
Boy! Wouldn’t that be exciting! 

MATTHEW—It would be more 
than exciting to see trees burn 
up. Id call it a tragedy. 


(Alice, Jane, and Barbara en- 
ter with picnic equipment. Girls 
and boys exchange greetings.) 

MATTHEW—Did you put out 
your campfire, girls? 

GiIRLs—Of course! 

MATTHEW—You might explain 
to a city fellow (indicating Peter) 
why you say “of course” like 
that. 

(Girls sit near fire. Alice re- 
mains standing until after she has 
spoken.) 

ALICE—Well, there are plenty 
of reasons why we ought to pro- 
tect the trees from fire. For one 
thing, a forest furnishes us with 
a cool, delightful place to spend a 
warm afternoon. Trees are beau- 
tiful to look at, and they are use- 
ful too. (She joins the others 
near the campfire.) 

JANE—I'll say they are useful! 
Just think how many of our 
houses are made of wood—and 
how much of our furniture! 

TED—Wood is pretty impor- 
tant in transportation, too. It is 
used in cars and boats, buses and 
trains, and in airplanes. 
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BARBARA—Paper is made from 
trees, and rayon, which is more 
and more popular as a fabric. 

aticeE—And what would the 
wild creatures do without trees? 
[ just wish a bird or two would 
hop in right now and tell you 
what the trees mean to them! 








‘ CHARACTERS 


MATTHEW ROBIN 
PETER BLUEBIRD 
TED SQUIRREL 
ALICE BUTTERFLY 
JANE WILD FLOWER 
BARBARA 

CosTUMES 


Girls and boys are dressed for a 
picnic. Robin and Bluebird wear 
coverall costumes, in brown and 
blue respectively, with dull orange 
vests. Cardboard wings over arms 
may be covered, shingle fashion, 
with rows of crepe paper cut in 
scallops. Heads are covered with 
matching tight-fitting caps. <A 
beak can be made from a triangle 
of yellow paper (with holes cut 
for eyes)’ fitted over the upper 
part of the face. Squirrel wears a 
brown coverall suit with a furry 
tail curling up over the back. 
Butterfly wears a black or brown 
gym suit and has enormous wings 
of muslin stretched over a wire 
frame and painted in bright colors. 
Wild Flower wears a green cam- 
bric costume and a headdress that 
resembles a wild flower. 





SETTING 

Picnic grounds in a forest area. 
(For our “forest” we cut tree 
shapes out of old green desk blot- 
ters. These we thumbtacked to 
four stanchions such as are used in 
the gymnasium for holding ropes 
when hurdling or high jumping is 
being done.) A red electric-light 
bulb behind a pile of sticks on the 


floor makes a good campfire. 




















(Enter Robin and Bluebird.) 

TED—Am I seeing things, or 
are a.couple of birds standing in 
our midst? 

ROBIN—No, you aren’t “seeing 
things.” I heard Alice wish a 
bird would tell you what trees 
mean to us. Well, they give us 


shelter. They provide a place for 
us to build our nests and raise our 
babies until they can fly. 








BLUEBIRD—They furnish us a 
place to sleep at night. 

ROBIN—Trees serve as class- 
rooms for the young birds, who 


go from branch to branch when . 


they are learning how to fly. 

BLUEBIRD—In the summer, the 
fruits of some trees furnish us 
with food. 

PETER—If there were no trees, 
would the birds leave us? 

MATTHEW—Those that depend 
on trees would, and so would 
some of the small wild animals. 

BLUEBIRD—That’s right. I just 
wish a squirrel would pop in and 
tell you what trees mean to him. 

(Squirrel enters; birds join the 
circle of children.) 

SQUIRREL—So you would like 
to know why squirrels love the 
trees! In the first place, we make 
our nests in hollow places in the 
trunks or in the branches. We 
get food from the nut trees, the 
oaks, and many other trees. We 
have fun leaping from tree to 
tree, so they offer us pleasure. 
They give us shade. All forest 
animals love trees. So do the but- 
terflies. (Sits at extreme right of 
the circle around the campfire.) 

(Butterfly enters as Squirrel is 
finishing his speech. She trips in 
daintily, toe-dancing if possible, 


_ and waving her wings.) 


BUTTERFLY—We could not live 
without the trees. When we are 
caterpillars, we eat the leaves. 
When we are butterflies, we live 
on the nectar of the trees’ blos- 
soms and of flowers that grow 
near them. Wild flowers love the 
trees, too. Did you know that? 
(She sits at extreme left of circle, 
opposite Squirrel.) 

WILD FLOWER (dancesin)—We 
flowers cannot live unless there 
is topsoil which contains mois- 
ture for us to drink in with our 
roots. The trees hold that top- 
soil and moisture in the ground. 
If they didn’t, the water would 
sink too far down, or run off in 
mud to the rivers. Without mois- 
ture the soil (Continued on page 81) 





CUCKOO AND COCK 


A CHORAL READING FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CLARA LOUISE KESSLER 
Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, Bloomington, Illinois 


His long narrative poem is 

suitable for choral reading. 
Divide the group into choirs, con- 
sisting of high and low and pos- 
sibly medium. voices. Each child 
should have a copy of the com- 
plete selection. The teacher may 
read it through once while the 
pupils follow silently. Then they 
should help to decide which parts 
should be read by the high voices, 
which by low, and which by the 
entire group.. Solo parts, such as 
that of Mother Nature, may be 
read by various individuals dur- 
ing rehearsals. Then the group 
may vote for the best reader to 
give those lines at a final per- 
formance. 

Simple costumes in choir-robe 
style are desirable for public per- 
formances because they help to 
unify the group, but they are by 
no means essential. A unified ef- 
fect is gained when members of 
the choral-reading group make 
folders, all alike, to hold copies of 
the poem. Each folder may be 
made from two tablet backs cov- 
ered with construction paper. 


THE POEM 


Have you ever wondered why the 


cuckoo bird 

Should live within a clock, or 
why 

Upon the tops of spires 

Proud chanticleer preens and 


turns with the wind, 
Vain, indecisive cock? Perhaps 
You’ve heard the tale. No? 
Then listen while we sing a song 
to you— 
The charming tale of the cuckoo 
And foolish chanticleer. 


Many years ago, Mother Nature 

Paused in her busy stride and 
looked 

Upon her handiwork. 

The bees winged their lazy way 
from flower to flower, 

The perfume from each fragrant 
bower 

Hung low in the summer air. 

Mother Nature folded her hands 
and thought, 

“I’m tired. It’s time for me to 
rest. 

The North Wind howls forever 

At my door, sending storms to 
clutter 

Up my floor of velvet green. 

Like a tiger trapped 

Within a cage, pacing in a rage, 
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With giant steps, the Snow King 
prowls, 

His breath an icy blast. 

He: growls and grumbles to him- 
self. Jack Frost, 

That errant little elf, steals by 

At night on mischief bent, 

My flowers shiver at his touch, 
my birds 

Are loath to stay. They would 
depart 

For warmer lands. They fly 

Away in feathered bands—great 
flocks of them. 

Ah, me! Perhaps ’tis best! It’s 
time 

I had a little rest.” 


So Mother Nature looked about 
and saw 

The chanticleer with plumage 
gay. 

So proud was he with head 

Held high he seemed to say, “No 
other bird 

Is half so fine as I.” Mother 
Nature called to him, 

“Chanticleer, the Snow King 
proves too strong 

For me. I think I'll take a nap. 

But I'll depend on you 

To waken me. Your voice is 
clear and loud. 

Pll surely hear you when you call. 

Remember, Chanticleer!” 

She chanced to see a cuckoo bird 
near by, 

And smiled to hear its cheerful 
cry. 

“You, too, Cuckoo,” she called. 

“Do not let me stay asleep too 
long; 

Wake me with your sprightly 
song.” 


And then to all her children 
Mother Nature sang a lullaby. 
The flowers nodded lazy heads, 
The noisy brooklet ceased its 


chatter. 

The birds sang, “Farewell,” and 
flew away. 

Still Mother Nature sang her 
song, 


A gentle lullaby, 
Until her children fell asleep, 


each one. 
Then she too closed her tired 
eyes 


And slept a dreamless sleep. 


With a rush, the North Wind 
swept the land, 


Swept it clean with a cruel hand. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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THE STORY OF DAVID 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


HAZEL DAVIS 


Demonstration Teacher, Fourth Grade, Roosevelt School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


HE following dramatization 

was prepared as an out- 
growth of our work in literature 
and social studies dealing with 
the development of civilization 
up to the time of the Romans. 
During December the group had 
studied shepherd life and. the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 

The children created the con- 
versation and planned the scenes. 
At no two rehearsals was the con- 
versation the same. The dance 
was created by the children with 
the assistance of Miss Chloe Todd, 
supervisor of physical education, 
and Miss Lillian Ashby, super- 
visor of music. 

Every effort was made to keep 
the stage setting simple, so that 
the pupils could change the set- 
ting, and so that the spirit of the 
dramatization should not be lost 
during the waits between scenes. 
A set of two semicircular steps 
was the basic stage equipment. In 
Act I the steps were covered with 
paper painted by the children to 
look like a pile of stones and thus 
served as a well. Covered with 
burlap, they became a mound on 
which David sat in Act Il. They 
were retained as a mound during 
the next two acts. In the last act, 
covered with old portieres, and 
with a chair set on them, they 
served as the throne. 

Three scenic backdrops were 
painted by the class and fastened 
in turn to a curtain. Throughout 
Acts II-IV, several sheep and cat- 
tle, previously made by our pu- 
pils with the help of high-school 
pupils, stood in the background. 


THE PLAY 


Act I 


(Miriam, Sarah, and Rebecca 
stand near right side of stage. 
Rebecca pretends to give her doll 
a drink from a water jug. Esther 
and Deborah stand at well on left 
side of stage, and converse inau- 
dibly as the curtain opens.) 

MIRIAM—Oh, look! See that 
crowd overthere! (Points right.) 

SARAH—Yes. I wonder what 
is Causing it. 

MIRIAM—lI can’t imagine. 

saRAH—We had better find 
out. I'll send Rebecca. Rebecca, 
run over and see what is the rea- 
son for that crowd. 

REBECCA—Yes, Mother. (Exits 
right.) 

MIRIAM—The crowd is getting 
larger. I wonder what has hap- 
pened. 
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Dramatizing a piece of literature helps to fix the 
facts in the minds of the children. Here is a famous 
story from the Bible, adapted by fourth-graders. 








CHARACTERS 


MIRIAM 

SARAH 

REBECCA—A child with a doll. 

ESTHER 

DEBORAH 

RABBI 

SAMUEL 

JESSE 

SEVEN SONS OF JESSE 

OTHER MEN AND WOMEN 

pAvip (three characters—boy, youth, 
man) 








JONATHAN 

SERVANT—A boy. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

GUARD 

ZIBA 

DANCERS ° 
MEPHIBOSHETH—Jonathan’s son. 


SETTING 


Act 1,—A well near Bethlehem. 

Acts Il-IV.—A field near Beth- 
lehem. 

Act V.—David’s throne room at 
Hebron. 














REBECCA (returning )—Samuel 
is coming. * 

MIRIAM AND SARAH—Samuel! 
Why is he coming? 

SARAH—Perhaps the women at 
the well know. Let us ask them. 
Come, Rebecca. 

(They cross to the well.) 

MIRIAM—Do you know why 
Samuel is coming? 

ESTHER—Samuel! 
should he be coming? 

DEBORAH—Perhaps he is com- 
ing to punish us. 

MIRIAM—But why should he? 
What have we done? 

SARAH—Perhaps he has made 
some new laws for us. I'll send 
Rebecca to ask more about it. 
Rebecca, run over to the crowd 
and ask why Samuel is coming. 

REBECCA—Yes, Mother. (Runs 
off right.) 

ESTHER—Perhaps he has a 
new message from Jehovah. 

REBECCA (returning )—Samuel 
is coming to give a sacrifice. 

ALL WOMEN—A sacrifice! 


No, why 
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(Enter Samuel, preceded by 
Rabbi and followed by Jesse, his 
seven sons, and Other Men and 
Women.) 

RABBI—Samuel has come to of- 
fer a sacrifice to Jehovah. Pre- 
pare yourselves. 

SAMUEL—Before I offer the 
sacrifice, I have another duty to 
perform. Jehovah is not satisfied 
with Saul as king of Israel. He 
has ordered me to anoint one of 
Jesse’s sons as the next king. I 
have asked Jesse to bring his sons 
here today. Jesse, bring your sons 
forward. 

yeEssE—This is my eldest son, 
Eliab. 

SARAH—He will be the one. 
He is the oldest. 

SAMUEL (after studying Eliab 
intently )—No, he is not the one. 

jJESsE—This is my second son, 
Abinadad. 

MIRIAM—He will be the one. 
He is the best leader. 

SAMUEL (after a scrutiny of 
Abinadad)—He is not the one. 


jEssE—This is my third son, 
Shammah, 

ESTHER—He is the one. I al. 
ways thought he was the most 
intelligent. 

SAMUEL—No, he is not the 
one. 

JESsE—This is my next son. 

DEBORAH—He has the most 
pleasing personality. He will be 
the one. 

SAMUEL—No, he is not the 
one. 

JeEssE—Here is my next son, 

SAMUEL (looking worried) — 
No, he is not Jehovah’s choice. 

JEssE—This is my sixth son. 

SAMUEL—No, he is not the 
one. 

jesse—Here is my seventh son, 

SAMUEL (greatly worried) — 
And he is not the choice of 
Jehovah. Jesse, are these all of 
your sons? 

jEssE—No, I have one more 
son, David; but he is just a boy. 
I felt sure you would not want 
him. 

SAMUEL—I tqld you to bring 
all of your sons. Send for David. 

(One of the brothers goes for 
David. During the wait the 
women discuss the probability 
of David’s being chosen.) 

(David enters from the right 
and stands before Samuel.) 

SAMUEL (greatly relieved)— 
He is the one. David, I anoint 
you King of Israel. May Jehovah 
bless and help you. 

THE CRowD (with a shout)— 
Jehovah be praised! Blessed be 
the name of Jehovah! 

SAMUEL—Now we shall pro- 
ceed with the sacrifice. 

(He starts to leave the stage, 
followed by the crowd.) 


Act Il 


(David sits on a mound near 
the front of the stage. His crook, 
club, and flute or harp are by bis 
side.) 

pavip (picks up the club)— 
“Thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” Now let’s see how it 
goes so far. “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the 
valley’-of. the shadow of 
death, - (Continued om page 72) 
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MY BALL—A Rhythm Exercise 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


Bounce and catch twice in a measure. 





mf 


A bounc - ing ball is a game in it - self. You can play with it an - y - where. A-long the walk _ it will 


bounce as you go, Ora toss sends it up in the air. _—It’s bounce and catch with a rub-ber ball, And take 





P f 


care, for you must not mi It’s quite a trick, So do be quick, When you're bounc - ing to a tune like 





Bounce and catch once in a measure. > > 


Bounc - ing and bounc - ing my ball is a game, Keep - ing in time- to Beat. 
Bounc - ing and bounc - ing, just see how I go Up to a_hun-dred and 


Bounc - ing and bounc - ing, I walk a - long, My ball and I down the street. 


O-ver and o- ver and o-ver  a- gain, 
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DECORATIONS FOR 
Hanawork MARCH 17 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 










































H™ shaped like Irish potatoes are fun to make for St. Patrick’s 
Day. Cut two shapes from light brown paper: ~Draw eyes 
and mouths with black crayon. Cut an Irish hat for the man from 
dark brown paper and trim it with a green band.» Use green-paper 
shamrocks for the woman’s hat and collar, and for theman’stie. Post- 
ers, programs, menus, or favors can be decorated with such designs. 
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A I MIL His colorful windmill with its attached garden may be 
made the dominant feature of a Dutch scene in a sand 


table. Cut the parts from construction paper in any de- 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES sired colors, and paste. Fasten the vanes to the mill with 
a brass paper fastener, so that they will turn. Cut a strip 
LILLIAN STURGES of cardboard and paste it to the back of the windmill to 


make it stand. 
A series of windmill silhouettes mounted on white paper 
may be used for a decoration above the blackboard. 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 
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De Hooch De Hooch Dutch Courtyard wi. Pump De Hooch 
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Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch 


Dutch Courtyard with Pump 
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Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump _ De Hooch 


Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch 
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Dut’ h Courtyard with Pump De Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch 


De Hoo h 








or 


s Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch 


Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch Dutch Courtyard with Pump De Hooch 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 24. See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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EASTER PLACE-CARD FAVORS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ESTHER SHARGEL 
















RIGINAL flower designs, ducks, and rab- 
bits make these combined place cards 

and favors suitable for Easter or spring par- 
ties. Four styles of cutouts are shown at- 
tached to paper cups by means of ribbon run 
through slots in both cutouts and cups. Four 
ideas for displaying the names are also given. 
Children can paint their decorations on heavy 
paper and cut them out. Small motifs may be 
pasted on the cups. Very young children may 
use gummed seals on the cups, and flowers cut 
from seed catalogues for the other decorations. 
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WAYS TO REDECORATE OLD BOXES 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


’ 


o you throw away well-made boxes 
D just because they are soiled? Cov- 
ered with colored paper or tempera paint 
and decorated with designs cut from pa- 
per or painted on, they will cease to be an 
eyesore; and many a use can be found for 
them. Finger-painted designs also will 
make attractive coverings. 

Children will have many ideas for dec- 
orating boxes. Their decorations will de- 
pend, to some extent, on how. the boxes 
will be used. Perhaps some children will 
want to try out their ideas on boxes 
for the classroom—to hold puzzles, small 
toys, scissors, chalk, colored scraps of pa- 
per, and miscellaneous items. Others will 
prefer to transform them into gift boxes. 
Four examples of decorated boxes appear 
on this page. 

Shoe boxes are strong, and are very 
handy for holding odds and ends in a sew- 
ing room. They will also be convenient 
for storing small toys in a child’s room. 


‘ 














A soiled hatbox can be redecorated and 
used again for hats, or other objects can 
be kept in it. 

A very important art principle can be 
taught if a box has a colored band around 
the edge or down one side. Children can 
be shown that if their decoration follows 
the construction lines of the box, the ef- 
fect will be structural. 

Sometimes a box has printing on it 
which the child will want to cover up. 
He can do this by pasting a pattern of pa- 
per over the printed area and then carry- 
ing out his decorating scheme from there, 
or he may wish to paint the box all one 
color. Tempera paints are better to use 
than water colors, not only because they 
show up more, but also because they cover 
better. If the boxes are already colored, a 
lighter color may be used for decorating, 
such as light blue on a dark blue box. 
When painting boxes, let the work be done 
with a large brush and free movements. 


Qcvr err ey 
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Children like to cut flowers, trees, cir- 
cles, and various designs. Bands of col- 
ored paper, cut with points on one or 
both sides to form a zigzag stripe, are 
popular with them. They are very en- 
thusiastic about gold and silver paper, but 
younger children will get better results if 
they use construction paper, which is a 
little heavier and therefore does not wrin- 
kle when pasted. Construction paper has 
another point in its favor. If it becomes 
smeared with paste, it can be left to dry, 
and then the paste spots can be washed off. 

Before the activity is started, arrange- 
ment of shapes, color combinations, and 
neatness should be discussed. The more 
one works with children, the more one re- 
alizes that they succeed better with prob- 
lems which are carried out.in a short time. 
Decorating boxes should not become a 
tedious process. It is the teacher’s job to 
suggest ways which will be effective but 
which can be done quickly. 
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LESSONS ON MARY’S LITTLE LAMB 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


His little lamb may. be made from 
oilcloth, felt, or cotton material. 
If cotton material is used, allow 4” 
all around for seams. The sewing is 
done in a blanket or running stitch 
with yarn or thread. Stuff the lamb 
with cotton, soft rags, or old hosiery. 
If a flower garland is desired, attach 
the flowers to yarn or ribbon, and 
fasten around neck. 


Primary Supervisor and Director of Teacher Training, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


The construction of the toy can be 
correlated with reading charts like 
those shown below. In language work, 
include oral and silent reading of 
appropriate poems and stories. For 
number activities, utilize the cost of 
materials, the size of the lamb, and so 
on. Additional art work may be clay 
modeling, painting and drawing pic- 
tures, and finger painting. 








1. 


2. 


READING SEATWORK 


Draw Mary and her lamb. 

Draw a schoolhouse. Color it red. 
Draw two lambs. Color one black. 
Make a bell for one lamb’s neck. 
Make a pail of milk for the other. 








S 


MO ON A UY RWN — 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


Mary’s lamb was black. 
It stayed home. 


It liked to romp and play. 


A lamb has four feet. 

It has a long tail. 

A lamb drinks milk. 

It says “Baa-baa.” 

The lamb has wings. 

A lamb looks like a cow. 
It gives us wool. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LAMB 


Cut out all parts shown. 
Pleat ears. Sew in place. 
Make eyelashes of yarn. 
Sew forehead in place. 
Sew under body together. 
Sew the under body to sides. 
Sew in soles of feet. 

Sew rest of body together, 
but leave small opening. 

9. Stuff toy and sew shut. 


NAV 2S WD = 
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His gay basket may have a greeting 
ey hidden in the nest, or a name tag 
tucked behind the hen. The basket shown 
is for Easter, but similar ones could be 
made for birthdays or other occasions by 
using different colors and symbols, 

Cut the basket from a folded piece of 
paper, so that the bottom of the basket is 
on the fold. Decorate both sides of the 
basket with a colored crayon design. 








FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


The hen and the grass can be cut from 
white paper and then colored, or from 
colored paper. Next paste them in place, 
with the basket open, and dry under a 
weight. Fold the basket up and paste the 
side edges together, leaving the top open 
so that a name card may be inserted. The 
two parts of the handle can be left loose. 

A rabbit or a duck, or flowers, would 
be just as appropriate as the hen to put in 





AN EASTER-BASKET GREETING CARD 


the basket. If bits of real straw are ob- 
tainable, they may be substituted for the 
paper grass. The straw may be left its 
natural color or colored with Easter-egg 
dyes. When dry, it is pressed flat and 
pasted on the inside of the basket, with 
the ends protruding irregularly. 








ANIMALS OF PAPER AND COTTON 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH L. JENKINS 
Teacher, Special Class, Oyler School, Cincinnati, Obio 


ou will be surprised to see what at- 
4 tractive and inexpensive toy ani- 
mals can be made by using newspapers, 
string, a small stone to weight each ani- 
mal, white cotton batting, scraps of red 
and black oilcloth, and ribbon. Wall- 
paper paste and small brushes are needed. 
Tear one sheet of newspaper into two 
uneven parts—the larger part for the 
body, and the smaller part for the head. 
Wrap the stone in the body section and 
tie the wad with a string. Form the head 
and body into the proper shapes by past- 


ing strips of paper around and across, 


them. Use another half sheet of paper 
for legs. Cut the paper into four equal 
parts. Roll these, and paste. 

Cut ears from several thicknesses of 
paper (stiff paper preferred), and paste 
flat. Let stand overnight to dry: 

Attach legs to the sides of the body by 
using a number. of strips of paste-soaked 
paper. Dothe same (Continued on page 78) 
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THE VERSATILE STAGE BOX 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colorado 


yew boxes may be made to illustrate reading lessons, health 
slogans, safety rules, good manners, or conservation lessons, 
or as a project for holidays. The folded paper stage (illustrated) 
is easy to work on because the paper is flat throughout the proc- 
ess, although it should be creased for later folding before the 
properties are put in. If the teacher will first make a model 
for the class, much time and effort will be saved. Seeing the 
procedure step by step is more valuable than listening to oral 
directions. A pupil may then work at his own speed, without 
being either slowed up or hurried. 

Stage boxes may be simple or elaborate, depending on the age, 
grade level, and originality of the pupils. Primary children should 
make simple backgrounds and use flat paper characters. Older 
pupils may give more attention to background detail, and decorate 
characters with paper relief. 

The general procedure is the same, regardless of. age or grade. 
A sheet of 12” x 18” manila construction paper is needed to form 
the stage box. Lay off on the paper, lengthwise, three sections, 
as shown in the diagram. Cut a section out of the stage front, as 


indicated. The opening will depend on the scene to be shown. . 


The subject of the stage scene, and the pupil’s name, may. be 
written on the stage front. 

If the idea to be illustrated requires an outdoor scene, then 
the background will be drawn and colored to represent sky, moun- 
tains, forest, a street, or whatever is desired. If it is an in- 
door scene, the background may be made to represent a room in 
a house, a store interior, a dentist’s office, or the like. (Out- 
door or indoor, the stage floor must be decorated in harmony with 
the background. ) 

Next, the required stage properties, such as trees, houses, beds, 
tables, and chairs, are drawn, cut, and colored. In drawing the 
characters, care must be taken to keep them in proportion to the 
stage properties. Color the characters as desired. 

Many pupils show marked originality in planning and executing 
paper-relief work. Characters are drawn in (Continued on page 84) 
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MAKING COLORFUL FAIRY BIRDS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 
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fs coming of spring brings back the birds and stimulates 
study of them. Children can express their interest by mak- 
ing imaginary fairy birds with crayons. This is a good way to 
encourage originality and give practice in organization. 

The size and shape of the paper in relation to the bird is con- 
sidered first. If the paper is placed vertically on the desk, the 
bird needs to be tall, with a long neck and a proudly held head. 
A long, fanciful tail will sweep the ground; or perhaps the bird 
will perch on the branch of a tree. 

If the paper is placed crosswise on the desk, the bird will 
stretch its neck and the head and beak will approach the edge of 
the paper, while the tail will extend nearly to the opposite edge. 
Each child may choose the position for his bird, being guided by 
the type of bird he wishes to draw. 

Before the children begin to draw their birds, the teacher 
should suggest that they use only three or four colors, so that 
the bird will stand out as one unit of design. These colors 
should be repeated in some pattern on the body, with perhaps a 
change in the arrangement for the very fanciful topknots and 
tail feathers. The details need to be well placed and well 
grouped so that the results will give pleasure to others as well 
as to the children themselves. 

The children learn as they go along, and soon new ideas begin 
to evolve faster than the teacher can grasp them. 'When.the 
birds are first drawn, the bodies will look awkward, and it may 
seem as if the application of more crayon colors will only de- 
stroy whatever form the birds have already attained; but gradu- 
ally order will develop. 

The teacher watches, praises, and shows continued interest 
and enthusiasm, which, of course, helps keep the children on 
tiptoe mentally. When the pictures are displayed, teacher and 
pupils will be surprised to see how much better they look on the 
wall and ina group. All of the pictures, not just a few, should 
be shown. 

If the first attempt does not seem satisfactory to the teacher, 
she should not tell the children so. She should remark that it 
was fun and that they may do it again some day. 





CORRUGATED-PAPER DESIGNS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MAYME A. RICKER 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Olean, New York 


ORRUGATED paper and cardboard can be 
C cut and arranged in interesting pat- 
terns, especially to make buildings. The use 
of light and dark colors and various arrange- 
ments of ridges will bring out the parts of a 
building distinctly. If colored corrugated 
paper is not available, the white or brown 
kind can be painted any desired shades. 

The barn at the left illustrates the type 
of building that may be developed by pupils 
in the first grade. A simple house may be 
constructed in much the same manner. Even 
young children can be creative in designing 
fences and parts of a building. The barn 
with its silo shown below is an example of 
the more intricate and creative designs that 
older children can make. 
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to sing? 
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Teachers’ Help- One Another Club 


TALENT HOUR 
LUCILLE EVERLY 


OUNG as my pupils were, 

I believed they could start 
finding their talents, cultivating 
them, and even working toward 
the future in a small way. They 
had various ideas about what they 
wanted to be when they grew up, 
but they knew almost nothing 
about preliminary training. So | 
began a talent hour. 

Once a week my pupils serious- 
ly consider what they want to do, 
what they have the ability to do, 
and what they can do at present 
to help themselves toward their 
goal. During the week they col- 
lect material on the lives of men 
who have succeeded in the lines 
of work in which they are inter- 
ested. They also look for infor- 
mation on what school subjects 
they need most if they intend to 
specialize in certain fields. 


A HEALTH BOAT 
CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


E USED a boat to stress 
\X) our health rules and make 
them more vivid. From a board, 
30” long, the boys fashioned a 
boat; and fastened several masts 
to the base. We constructed sails 
from heavy cardboard and a flag 
for the tallest mast. Health slo- 
gans were printed on the sails of 
our “Good Health Boat.” 


A NEWSPAPER 
CLARE GRIFFITH 


HAVE discovered that one of 
I the most satisfactory ways for 
parents to know what their chil- 
dren are doing in school is to have 
a newspaper. Our paper is called 
Second-Grade News. It serves as 
an excellent check to measure our 
progress. 

The language period for several 
days is centered around news for 
the paper. Any interesting thing 
we have done in the room during 
the month is written up. I copy 
the charts that have been written, 
and also original stories or poems. 

At the top of the paper, I draw 
some small seasonal picture. Then 
the paper is hectographed. Be- 
fore the children take the paper 
home, we have an oral reading 
lesson and the picture is colored. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 10 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








GEOGRAPHY GAME 
BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


HE names of the states and 
T their capitals are written on 
slips 6f paper by a committee of 
pupils. To play the game, one 
group is given the names of the 
states and another group is given 
the names of the capitals. The 
states find their capitals and form 
in line as partners for a grand 
march. To avoid confusion, the 
children who have the names of 
the states take turns asking for 
the capital they want. 


HOBBIES 
GRACE BALDWIN 


HE best time to teach chil- 
dren the value of hobbies 
and how to acquire them is while 
they are in grade school. The 
teacher may explain about hob- 
bies during an opening exercise. 
Then once a month she can allow 
time for supervising this work. 
Hobbies may be useful, profit- 
able, or merely entertaining. It 
is not so important what hobby a 
child chooses, as that he learns 
how to occupy his leisure time. 


BOPEEP NUMBER GAME 
CHARLOTTE D. BOSTICK 
Teacher, First Grade, Main Street School, Gainesville, Georgia 


UMBER recognition becomes 

an interesting game when 
the first grade helps Bopeep find 
her lost sheep. A child holds a 
Bopeep cutout in front of her, 
signifying that she is “Bopeep,” 
while the class recites the nursery 
rhyme. The last line is changed 
to: “Bringing their numbers be- 


side them.” Before the verse is 
spoken, a child puts on each desk 
a sheep cutout bearing a number. 
Bopeep calls her sheep in number 
sequence. Number one sheep runs 
from his desk, shows his number, 
and gets behind Bopeep. Then she 
calls number two, and so on, un- 
til all her lambs are found. 





“GOING FISHING” 
DELPHIA CLINE FREEMAN 


HEN my first-graders be- 
\X/ come very restless, or the 
weather keeps them indoors, they 
like to play a game called “Going 
Fishing.” One pupil is the nar- 
rator. He stands in front of the 
class and tells a story about get- 
ting ready to go on a fishing trip 
—getting up early in the morn- 
ing, dressing, eating breakfast, 
collecting the different articles to 
be taken (food for lunch, bait, 
hooks, lines), stepping into the 
boat, rowing, and then fishing. 
The children act out the vari- 
ous activities involved, as words 
suggestive of dramatization are 
mentioned. On the return trip, 
they like to pretend that the desks 
are boats. They sit on them and 
sing “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat” as they make rowing mo- 
tions. Children of this age are 
natural actors and enjoy any sto- 
ry which they can dramatize. 


WEATHER PICTURES 
KATHRYN A, MORAN 


E WERE discussing prop- 

\ er ways to dress for wet 
weather. Children who had worn 
raincoats and rubbers that day 
put them on to show the other pu- 
pils. Someone suggested we make 
pictures—great big ones. 

Each child lay down on a piece 
of paper 48” wide, and anoth- 
er child traced his outline with 
chalk. Then the pictures were 
painted. The results were most 
satisfying. Such pictures may be 
made for all types of weather. 


NEW PRINTS 
IRENE SCOTT 


FIND that children get tired 
[ of looking at the same school- 
room pictures year after year. 
And yet, everyone is loath to dis- 
pose of the framed masterpicces. 
I solved the problem for our class- 
room by carefully removing the 
brads and cardboard from the 
backs of the frames, slipping new 
prints in over the old ones, and 
then replacing the backing. This 
is an economical way to have new 
framed pictures, and at the same 
time keep the old ones, which will 
be “new” again someday. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


BLACKBOARD LINES 
MAXINE ARENDER 


upiLs copy and learn hand- 

writing more readily and ac- 
curately when blackboard work 
is written within lines. To rule 
lines which are more or less per- 
manent, I use a good grade of 
white wax crayon and a guide 
board of the desired width and 
length. I draw as many lines as 
are needed. After a few months 
of use the lines will wear down. 
They may then be removed by 
washing with very hot water, and 
a new set of lines can be drawn. 


INK REMOVER 
CHRISTINE M. CROOK 


HAVE found a way to remove 
I the stains left by duplicating 
ink and carbon paper. Common 
bleach, which is used in the laun- 
dry, is very effective. It will also 
remove stains that are left by col- 


ored chalk. 





IMAGINARY STORIES 


EVELYN ANN FEFER 


uRING the spelling lesson, I 
D give my pupils an opportu- 
nity to tell an imaginary story 
using the spelling words of the 
day. In this way, word usage and 
a chance to give play tothe imagi- 
nation are enjoyably incorporated 
into the spelling class. The words 
are written on the blackboard, 
and the storyteller points to in- 
dividual ones as he uses them in 
relating his story. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY 
LULA WALKER 


E HAVE.,an. “everybody’s 


birthday party” sometime , 


during the year, so that children 
with vacation birthdays will not 
be left out. This eliminates spe- 
cial recognition of the individual 
birthdays. Candles on the cake 
may represent the average age of 
the children in the class. 


OUR BEST WORK 
VALERIA HARDY 


Y pupits in third and fourth 
grades tend to be careless 
about their written work. To en- 
courage neatness, we keep a book, 
labeled “Our Best Work.” In it, 
from day to day, I put the neat- 
est papers. I try to select a paper 
from each child at least once a 
week, even if only a drawing. 
Each pupil looks at the book 
daily to see whether his paper was 
chosen. When we have visitors, 
they are shown the book as an 
example of what we can do. 


HOT CROSS BUNS 
RUTH HAGEY 

© GIVE my pupils a change 

from the bunny-and-chicken 
theme at Easter, I tell the story 
of hot cross buns, and teach the 
Mother Goose song, “Hot Cross 
Buns.” Then I treat each child 
to a bakery hot cross bun. 


‘STORES WILL AID 
LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


ANY stores have advertising 

material which can be used 
in the schoolroom. In most cases, 
when a merchant is through with 
such material, he is glad to give 
it to the teacher who first asks 
for it. In this way we obtained 
some fine large pictures of histor- 
ical characters on mounts of 
red, white, and blue. Posters and 
displays from grocery stores are 
valuable in studying food and 


nutrition. 


FOLLOW THE DOT 


ETHEL L. FLETCHER 


o alD children in learning to 
- read, write, and recognize 
the numbers from one to one 
hundred, give each child an in- 
expensive “dot to dot” book. 
Each child is allowed to make a 
picture when he knows all the 
numbers for the page. 





Georgia.—My fifth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters, products, 
and post cards with pupils and teachers of 
the same grade in the United States, our 
possessions, and other countries. We will 
answer only letters containing samples of 
products. Address mail to: Mrs. Vera M. 
Jennings, West End High School, 19 Lee 
St., Hogansville, Georgia. 


Idabo—Our fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and interesting articles 
with other schools anywhere. We live 
in a beautiful valley in the Rocky 
Mountains near Bear Lake, and one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of Salt Lake 
City. We are just outside the Caribou 
National Forest and about ten miles from 
a phosphate mine. Most of us are farm- 
ers and love farm life. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Irene Orr, Geneva, Idaho. 


Kansas.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
two through six, would like to correspond 
with pupils in other states. We should 
also like to exchange pictures and post 
cards. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Mary Pitsche, Sunrise School, 
Holton, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
two through eight, would like to ex- 
change cards and letters with other pu- 
pils from all states and foreign countries. 
Wheat is the outstanding crop raised 
here. Address: Mrs, Edith:Palmer, Horn- 
view School, Russell, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teacher of 
grades six to eight would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures,. post cards, 
stamps, and souvenirs with other pupils 
and teachers from all sections. We live 
in the coal fields and ‘are not far from 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mr. Homer Cantrell, 
Huddy, Kentucky. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. 
You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of your own. In 
such a notice, try to mention some point of special interest in your 
locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters received—at least 
those received during the six weeks following publication of your no- 
tice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give complete addresses, and be signed by the teachers 


themselves. 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Maryland—The pupils of my sixth 
grade would like to exchange letters with 
sixth-graders in other states or countries. 
Our school is located in a rural commu- 
nity, but we are only twenty miles from 
Annapolis, Address: Mrs. Maude Bush, 
Jacobsville School, Pasadena, Maryland. 


Missouri—My rural-school pupils of 
grades four, five, seven, and eight would 
like to exchange correspondence with pu- 
pils in these grades elsewhere. We live 
in the heart of the Ozarks. - Address: 
Mrs. Thelma C. Warren, Eminence, 
Missouri. 


Nebraska.—We should be glad to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other 
schools. The first, and fourth to eighth 
grades are represented in our school. 
Address: Mrs. Pearl V.. Fankhauser, 
Pleasant Hill District, Number 63, Hum- 
boldt, Nebraska. 


New Jersey.—The pupils of my sixth 
and seventh gradeswould like to ex e 


letters, pictares, and clippings with pupils © 


in these grades in Mexico and, Canada. 
We are near Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City. Our section is mainly a farming 
region. Address: Mrs. T. L. Sayre, 
Delsea Drive, Franklinville, New Jersey. 
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Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THe 


New Jersey.—The pupils of my sixth 
grade wish to’exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils of the same grade in 
the Central and Western states. We are 
mostly Polish-American. Address mail 
to: Mrs. L. J. Stidworthy, Central School, 
Great Meadows, ‘New Jersey. 


North Carolina—My _ sixth-graders 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, samples of products, and ideas 
with other children in the same grades 
from all states and foreign countries. 
We live in the Piedmont section. Address: 
Mr. Lester L. Boyd, 1403 Kivett Drive, 
High Point, North Carolina. 


North Dakota.—My pupils from grades 
five to eight wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products ‘with pupils in 
the same grades in ‘the United States and 
its possessions. We live in a grain- 
farming district. Address: Miss Nina 
Eikom, Binford,..North* Dakota. 


Ohio.—My. fifth- and sixth-graders 
wish to exchange~letters, pictures, and 


_ ideas* with. -pupils: of .the same grades 


from all states and’foreign countries. We 
live in a coal-mining region. Address: 
Mrs. Gladys Simpkins, Route 3, Sugar 
Creek School, Athens, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—Pupils in the eighth grade 
are interested in finding new friends 
in distant places. We have wheat farm- 
ing, and fine livestock. We are near an 
oil field, the Great Salt Plains, and the 
“Pioneer Woman” statue at Ponca City. 
Address: Mr. Ellis D. Barnes, Garber, 
Oklahoma. 


Oklaboma.—The pupils of my fifth 
grade wish to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, or post cards with other pupils 
of the same grade in the United States 
and Canada. We live in the heart .of 
oil fields. Address mail to: Mrs. Ival 
Stafford, Box .184, Shidlér, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of Steins- 
ville Secondary School (grades five. to 
eight) wish to exchange letters with 
another school in California, Washington, 
or Oregon, or a foreign country where 
English is spoken. Address: Mr. Arthur 
Klingaman, Lynnport, Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—The seventh-grade pupils 
of the Woodlawn School would like to 
correspond with other girls and boys in 
this grade from other states. Address 
all mail to: Miss Allie Adams, 715 College 
Street, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Texas—The girls and boys of Boles 
Orphan Home (grades three and four) 
would like to exchange letters and samples 
of products with girls and boys of other 
states, and especially foreign countries. 
We live in the Cotton Belt. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Mac Fielding, Boles Orphan 
Home, Quinlan, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils in the fifth and 
sixth grades would like to exchange let- 
ters, cards, and souvenirs with pupils.of 
schools in other states or foreign coun- 
tries. We live in Wisconsin, America’ $ 
dairyland. Address correspondence ts 
Mrs. Maleda Pass, Cashton, Wisconsiti. 
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Memory Weaves a Mayan Tapestry 


THE STORY OF A VISIT TO GUATEMALA 


DOROTHEA H. BARTON 


Assistant Professor of Textiles and Clothing, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Winner of Second Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of THe INsTRuCTOR 


AR below us, at dawn, we saw the blue- 
black waters of the Gulf of Mexico— 
then, in a remarkably short time, we were 
flying over the flat, tree-covered countryside 
of Yucatan on our six-hour Clipper flight 
from New Orleans to Guatemala City. 
The novelty of an early-morning breakfast 
of wheat cakes served aloft was but a prel- 
ude to the thrill of seeing Guatemala from 
the air. Although we had read that it was a 
mountainous, rugged country, we were not 
prepared for the awe-inspiring aspect of a 
land which jutted up in sharp volcanic peaks 
or dropped off suddenly to deep chasms. 
Should we actually travel by car over those 
narrow yellow roads that wound up and 
down, in and around the mountains? In- 
credible! Amazing, too, if those ominous, 
smoke-crested, blue volcanoes remained just 
picturesque accents to the scenery during our 
stay! We marveled at the tiny patches of 
corn on the mountainsides, at the thatched- 
roof houses in the Indian villages, and at the 
walled effect of the city as the plane circled 
and lost altitude, to land on a narrow level 
strip at Aurora Airport. 
Met by a guide, we were taken to our hotel 
headquarters, but soon we were off to see the 


Photos on pages 57 and 58 are from. Pan American Air- 
ways System, New York; Blanche Ratcliffe, Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; and Mary T. Jones, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Skilled craftsmen often live in 
thatched-roof huts such as this, 
in Guatemalan Indian villages. 








No. visitor willingly misses a glimpse of the 
church and market at Chichicastenango. 


sights of Guatemala’s capital city—a city 
where modern life blends yet contrasts sharp- 
ly with primitive customs. Vivid early im- 
pressions were of barefooted Indian women 
in native dress trotting to market, balancing 
baskets of flowers, vegetables, or even turkeys 
on their heads, while their babies swung in a 
cloth at their backs; the Indian traffic officer 
at each street intersection, standing on a green 
platform under a yellow parasol and blowing 
a shrill whistle; mules and Indians, laden with 





* 


pe 


The cathedral is one of the most impres- 
sive buildings of Guatemala’s capital city. 


on 








Above: Agua is one of the three volcanoes over- 
looking Antigua, Left: Costumes and textiles 


shown in this view of “Chichi’s” market. 
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bags of charcoal, trudging over the narrow 
cobblestone streets. 

The adobe houses, all with red-tile roofs, 
had a common front wall, but they were in- 
dividualized by varied pastel hues reflecting 
the bright tropic sunshine. Grilled windows 
projected over the walks, so low that the pe- 
destrian had’ to take care or receive a mean 
bump on the head. The multitudinous shops 
had their entire front open to the street dur- 
ing the day, but were closed off with metal 
doors at night. We shall not forget the bou- 
gainvillea, so brilliantly beautiful it left us 
almost breathless; nor—of man’s creation— 
the exquisite iron-wrought arched doorways 
and the marble patios of the Palacio National. 

Leaving the capital, we journeyed up into 
the “highlands” over 10,000-foot passes lead- 
ing to the Maya-Quiché country. Chichi- 
castenango was in the midst of its Thursday 
market when we arrived. The village plaza 
was crowded with stalls where Indians quietly 
bargained and bartered with one another— 
disposing of and acquiring pottery, textiles, 
native brown sugar, fruit, live pigs, raw meat, 
leather sandals, and hundreds of other articles 
of trade. In this region, the women wore 
string upon string of glass beads or coin neck- 
laces, and their costumes differed in color and 
in length from those of the other Indian vil- 
lages we visited. 

But of even more interest was the costume 
of the men. What a picture they made 
against Santo Tomas Church as they ascended 
the smoke-blackened white steps, kneeling in 
prayer, scattering rose petals or swinging cen- 
sers of copal incense! Knee-length breeches 
of black wool, the flaplike side openings rich- 
ly embroidered in silk; bolero jackets bearing 
tribal designs in chain stitch; crimson sashes 
at the waist; and, (Continued on next page) 


With his ollas (jars), an Indian carrier 
starts out on a ten-mile jaunt to market. 


meres arte 
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wound about their heads, red-purple ¢zuées, 
with long, dangling tassels—all these com- 
bined to give the bronze-skinned natives a 
unique appearance. 

Since it was St. Anthony’s Day, marimba 
players on the church steps beat out a puls- 
ing, throbbing rhythm on mahogany instru- 
ments to the accompaniment of drums and 
flute. Far into the night we heard the haunt- 
ing marimba music. Early we were awakened 
by the mysterious whiz-bang of sky rockets, 
the shrill, weird, birdlike notes of the chiri- 
milla, the tom-tom-tom beat of the drum, 
and the almost staccato ding-ding of church 
bells. The Indian religion in Guatemala is a 
blend of Roman Catholicism and paganism. 
To realize this, one need only witness a festi- 
val—such as the Corpus Christi Day fiesta 
at Antigua or at Santa Maria de Jesus—or 
visit one of the pagan shrines in the moun- 
tains about Chichicastenango. 

Trips out from “Chichi” took us into 
strange and fascinating places and over inter- 
esting roads—narrow, dusty lava roads with 
hairpin turns and frequent switchbacks, with 
steep ascents and sudden drops. Few cars 
travel these roads, but human beasts of bur- 
den are constantly on the move. Held in 
place by a leather tumpline across the fore- 
head, net bags or wooden crates of produce 
are carried by the natives from market to 
market, up to the highlands or down to the 
lowlands. Often a man carries a heavier load 
than the mule traveling beside him. 
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Fuego, one of the volcanoes seen from Antigua, is 
pictured as it looked during an eruption in 1945, 


It was not unusual to see a drove of little 
pigs, each tied on a string, being herded to 
market. Flocks of small black or white sheep 
grazed along the roadsides, the shepherdess 
or tiny shepherd spinning yarn or making 
maguey rope while tending the flocks. Near 
the village of San Francisco, we watched 
the constant stream of life flow past. Even 
an Indian funeral filed by, the women 
mourners leading the procession, the casket 
borne on the shoulders of four men. 

To a person interested in textiles, Guate- 
mala is a paradise. Each village has its own 
distinctive costume for men and for women. 
At San Cristobal we found that weavers tie 
and dye their product to give a jaspé effect. 
The blanket market of San Francisco el Alto 
contained quantities of beautifully designed 
hand-woven blankets made from the wool of 
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native sheep—hand-carded, spun and: woven 
at home, dyed generally with natural dyes, 
finished in the sulphurous waters of mountain 
pools, and beaten on the rocks to shrink the 
wool. Women from many localities thronged 
the market at Quezaltenango to offer similar 
costumes for sale. The cloth is very durable, 
and much of it is dyed with fast colors. Of- 
ten a merchant attests to the colora firma by 
rubbing a cut section of lemon or lime over 
the textile. 

At San Pedro, one of the Indian villages 
reached by launch across lovely Lake Atitlan, 
it was hard to resist buying a pair of white 
cotton trousers with colorful embroidered 
border. One simply could not leave Santiago 
Atitlan without a cinta, made of yards and 
yards of narrow woven cotton and worn 
round .the head like a halo. But by far the 
most beautiful textiles were seen at San An- 
tonio Aguas Calientes. In this picturesque 
village we were fortunate enough to visit an 
Indian home where three sisters consented 
to let us take movies of their weaving. 
They suspended their hand looms. from tree 
branches, tightened the warp by means of a 
sisal band about the weaver’s waist, and 
from a squatting position proceeded to cre- 
ate exquisite tapestry designs, the motif 
being embroidered onto the warp yarns as 
the weft yarn was inserted. One azure- 
blue Auipil (Indian woman’s blouse) was 
being woven with colored warps forming a 
border on each side, (Continued om page 74) 
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ANOTHER $1,000" TRAVEL CONTEST! 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS --- TRAVEL AS YOU PLEASE 


ECAUSE the 1946 Travel Contest sponsored by 
THe Instructor was definitely a success, a 
similar Contest is offered for 1947—with the same 
number of cash prizes and the same total of $1,000. 
However, this year it is open to teachers who travel 
by private automobile, as well as to those who ‘use 
trains, buses, planes, and ships. 

You are eligible to enter if you are a teacher in 
active service (or subject to call as a substitute), 
a school librarian, school administrator, or super- 
visor. The Contest will close October 15, 1947. 
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Here is a real opportunity for you—and the story 
of your travels can be of value to other teachers. 

To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send us 
the Entry Blank accompanying this announcement 
—either pasted on a post card or (first class) in an 
envelope. You may send it with coupons from our 
Coupon Section—page 62 (Travel Guides), pages 
64 and 66. Be sure to write plainly, or print. 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating you in any 
way. So clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW! 


yb CASH PRIZES 
TOTALING $1,000 
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aay: ee ei Sixth Prize .............. 25.00 

: gta 3 ae THE INSTRUCTOR is an 10 Prizes of $10.00 each. e. 100.00 
i eS” gee oon Associate Member of the 30 Prizes of $5.00 each..... 150.00 
1 SS eee National Association of — 

‘== Travel Officials (NATO) $1,000.00 
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On New York's Fifth Avenue, one studies 
re, transportation, and humanity. 





The .Map That Came Alive 


Above: 


The Delaware River near Trenton reminds Highl 
us of Washington’s famed winter crossing. Cincinnati's 
nal. Right: 


PAULINE FREEH 


Teacher of Fifth Grade, 
Hanover Township School, Hamilton, Obio’ 


Winner of Third Prize, 1946 Travel Contest of THe INstTRucTOR 


ost schoolteachers are aware that a green 

map of the United States is carved 
across their hearts. But too often the land 
and air routes that accompany it are fancy 
and not fact—until one day when the teach- 
er (wonderful to relate, you or I) is pushed 
off by perceptive friends with the comment, 
“There’s a mountain of work behind, and a 
heap of responsibility ahead, so zow is the 
time to clear your brain and get your breath. 








Above: A striking Philadelphia vista centers in the 
City Hall tower. Below: Miles of wharves on the 


New York water front dramatize world commerce. 





The best vacations are sandwiched in between 
big slices of living. Good-by!” 

You curve across Pennsylvania in an upper 
berth, wondering whether the topography 
looks as incredible by day as it feels by night. 
Presently the train’s steel purr becomes a lull- 
aby which brings with it a realization and a 
curious content. Men and women who have 
traveled alone will recognize this feeling. 
Whenever you sense that the world is moving 
with you, you cannot be lonely. The light 
bobbing out in the darkness of the tracks is 
a worker who speeds you on your way in the 
process of earning his own daily bread. The 
engineer and fireman, the conductor, train- 
man, and porter all are banded together to 
help you reach your destination. Although 
the distance from Ohio to Connecticut is a 
pin point on the global scale, you feel the 
pulse beat of the world. 

Next day this is accelerated a bit when 
your train pulls into New York at the Penn- 


Photos are from Div. of Publicity, New York State Dept. of Com- 

merce; Dept. of Economic Development, New Jersey Council (C. B. 
Cranmer); Ohio Development & 
Publicity Commn.; Connecticut 
Development Commn. (Josef Scay- 
lea); Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
Commerce; Pennsylvania Railroad 
(A. F. Sosio). 
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Connecticut 
borders Long Island Sound. 





Almost immediately you 
are whisked out of the city on the short ride 
north to your destination—New Haven. 
Your friends meet you, you talk delightedly 


sylvania Station. 


—and you shiver unbelievably. (Wasn’t the 
New England coast, and climate, “stern” only 
in the wintry season of Mrs. Hemans’ famous 
poem, not in June? Now it seems you had 
never been truly educated!) 

The suburb of Hamden becomes a center 
from which pleasant days stretch into the 
surrounding country like Maypole streamers. 
Hour by hour you gather evidence that travel 
can be a living curriculum. For that matter, 
it would be hard to find anywhere three bet- 
ter teachers than nature, friends, and per- 
sonal observation. 

The following is a gypsylike summer course 
of study, highly recommended for the 800- 
odd miles between Cincinnati and New Haven. 
The outcome may not (Continued om page 74) 


It was a thrill to the author to arrive in the 
metropolis at the huge Pennsylvania Station. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art,» 


language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies, or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of Tre INstRuctor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 


Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





Langua ge 


ELLEN M. CASE 


Critic Teacher, Grades 5 A—6B, 
Hartford Avenue School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Social Studtes 


MYRTLE BRANDON WILSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 








Do you believe pupils should use scratch 
paper in the preparation of their as- 
signed work in arithmetic? 

I am opposed to the use of scratch 
paper in arithmetic. When the pupil 
submits his work for the teacher's 
appraisal, she should be interested in 
his method as well as in the end prod- 
uct or answer. If he uses scratch 
paper first, he may form undesirable 
work habits, and employ faulty pro- 
cedures that can never be detected 
from the paper which contains only 
the finished product. The diagnostic 
value of an exercise is destroyed when 
the final result is copied to another 
paper. 

Many teachers make a fetish out 
of good appearance in arithmetic pa- 
pers. I do not wish to minimize the 
value of neatness, but I do put a pre- 
mium on correct habits of work. 
Therefore, I would have the pupil do 
all his computations on the paper to 
be turned in for evalutation, at the 
same time giving him to understand 
that he will be held accountable for 


its neatness., 


o 


What can I do to make the work in de- 
nominate numbers interesting and mean- 
ingful to my arithmetic classes? 


It frequently happens that work 
with denominate numbers is uninter- 
esting because the pupils do not un- 
derstand the concepts used in this 
topic. When they do fully under- 
stand the meaning and use of differ- 
ent measures, they are almost certain 
to make satisfactory progress in this 
phase of the arithmetic program. 

I recommend that the teacher make 
a collection of the measures most 

y used in our daily affairs. 
The arithmetic teacher needs “labora- 
tory equipment” just as the science 
teacher does. ¢ common measures 
of liquids, length, and weight, and 
dry measures are essential if the pupil 
is to understand what each means. He 
must not only see the various kinds of 
measures, he must bandle them. If an 
example calls for adding 3’5” and 
19”, the pupil should first measure 
the two and find the sum through 
measurement. Then he should deter- 
mine the answer by adding the given 
amounts. In this way, the example 
and its solution represent a written 
record of a meaningful experience. 
Only through experiences will arith- 
metic become truly meaningful to the 
child. 
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My fourth-graders want to know how to 
draw people in a sitting position. How 
can I help them? 

We tried this in a third grade, and 
I am sure it will work in a fourth 
grade, too. 

One child posed. He sat on a chair 
with his back to us. The others drew 
what they saw. 

We called attention to: (1) how 
far his head was above the chair, (2) 
where he sat on the chair, (3) how 
much of his legs we could see. 

Another child posed for side view. 
The children found that easy. 

The front view was the hardest. 
The teacher had a child pose. She 
also drew carefully on the blackboard 
lines to show foreshortening of skirt 
on girl and trousers on boy. 
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How would you help children to repre- 
sent blizzards? We have them often in 
March. What is the best medium to use? 


Tempera paint is best, for one can 
put on the white snow in a very free 
manner that makes it look as if the 
wind were blowing. One can paint 
drifts of snow. 

If the school doesn’t have tempera 
paint, ordinary white chalk will do. 
Use it on blue paper if you have some. 
If not, ordinary tan wrapping paper 
will do. 

Let children try to feel a blizzard 
and really express themselves. Some 
results will be marvelous. 


e 


Should second- and third-graders leave 
faces blank? It is hard for them to 
draw faces correctly. 


Drawing faces is half of the fun. 
Help second- and third-grade pupils 
by calling attention to the following 
facts. 

1. Eyes should be about halfway 
down in the face. 

2. A nose is better represented by 
a small line than by two dots. (When 
they draw dots they make them large, 
so the nose looks like a pig’s snout 
and they don’t like the effect.) 

3. Mouths should not be drawn as 
large as children are inclined to draw 
them. 

4. A person’s mouth does not al- 
most touch the chin. 

Most third-graders cannot draw 
sideview faces with all of the fea- 
tures, but if any of them like to try, 
they should be encouraged. They 
don’t like blank faces. 
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Have you any suggestions that may help 
me to teach children to evaluate their 
own progress in language? 


A child’s experiences must be such 
that a spontaneous use of language 
comes in the sharing of those expe- 
riences. The sharing of a good book, 
poem, or story often provides an op- 
portunity. The teacher may increase 
the child’s enthusiasm and establish 
his confidence by recognizing his needs 
and then giving him expert guidance. 
She must help the child to feel his 
own growth. ‘The child begins to 
grow when he realizes that matters of 
usage are important to his own pride 
and sense of success. 

Many teachers give a sort of pre- 
test in oral and written work and use 
this as a basis for future study and 
growth. Here are four questions that 
may help in judging the pretest. 

1. Does the child seem to share his 
experiences easily and joyfully? 

2. Can he select experiences for 
sharing which will be genuinely in- 
teresting to others? 

3. How skillful is he in re-creating 
an experience for his listeners? 

4. How large a vocabulary has he? 
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How can I improve the listening phase 
of my languagearts program? I. am a 
fou rade teacher. 


If listening is to be an educative 
process, it must have a real purpose. 
Children are like adults—they listen 
best when they realize that there is 
to be a use for what they hear. Group 
discussion in advance will improve 
and sharpen the actual listening. A 
follow-up discussion of what has been 
heard, and the drawing of conclu- 
sions, will aid in critical thinking. 

Children enjoy making a log of the 
things they hear—on their way to 
and from school, for example. Some- 
times a poem or song results, other 
times a bit of fine description or a 
drawing. Dramatizations often assist 
in the interpretation of what has been 
heard. 

The listener plays such a leading 
role in all audience situations that he 
must be considered, That is why a 
good teacher never lets a child give 
an oral report or read a selection to 
the class without offering much coun- 
sel on the whole discourse along with 
a practice demonstration if necessary. 
Good organization, pertinent ques- 
tions, and logical presentation aid the 
listener. 


What are some of the areas from which 
centers of interest more or less natu- 
rally grow in the primary grades? 


The. things which naturally inter- 
est young children are those with 
which they have had some contact. 
For the beginner, the home is of most 
interest. When he goes to school, he 
needs to learn more about that sub- 
ject. Next he discovers the commu- 
nity. Therefore Home, School, and 
Community are the three large topics 
to consider. In lower grades, avoid 
long units of work. 


« 
Can you suggest a subject that might be 
studied by all the grades in a one- 
teacher school? 


Have you thought of studying a 
country? In the June 1946 issue of 
Tue Instructor there is a good il- 
lustration of this. A study of Canada 
is given with suggestions for work 
for primary, middle-grade, and up- 
per-grade pupils. Some of the ideas 
offered could be used in the study of 
any country. Similar units on a 
number of other national groups can 
be purchased from F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y. You might 


write for a list. 
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How can I find out more about radio 
programs that are suitable for elemen- 
tary-school pupils? 

Write to your nearest broadcasting 
stations. If local programs of an 
educational nature are presented, the 
local studios will be able to give you 
that information. You can also ask 
them to forward your request to the 
national networks with which they 
are associated—the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, National Broadcast- 
ing Company, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, and American Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Is there a book that will help me to 
teach the social studies to several- grades 
in a rural ? 

Yes, there are several good books 
of this kind, but I would recommend 
Living and Learning in a Rural School, 
by Genevieve Bowen (The Macmillan 
Co., New York 11). It offers excel- 


lent suggestions for social-studies. 


work in one-teacher schools. I feel 
sure that you will find it profitable. 
In fact, it would be good reading for 
any elementary-school teacher. 














You’re treated to more than ordinary enjoyment on a Canadian National Rail Trail 
vacation. You ride on famous Canadian National trains. You enjoy un- 
excelled food and service. You may take your choice of the 4 vacations sketched 
below—or have your vacation designed to order just for you. Plan your Rail Trail 
\vacation now. Write or visit any Canadian National Railways office listed below. 
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1. JASPER PARK RAIL TRAIL VACATION — 3 days to 2 weeks in Jasper National Park—the show- 2. GASPE RAIL TRAIL VACATION —a 5- to 14-day vacation takes you through a 
place of the Canadian Rockies. Time for trail riding, golf, tennis, canoeing, fishing in snow- _land of quaint old-world charm. See Baie des Chaleurs, Percé Rock, Bonaventure 


capped mountain settings, motor drives through America’s largest National Park to the Island Bird Sanctuary, Gulf of St, Lawrence. Watch Gaepesian fishermen and 
Columbia Icefield — greatest glacial area south of the Arctic Circle. handicraft workers. 
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3. MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL 
VACATION—in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 


a ee ee 4. CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS — fascinating days in historic, old-world Quebec 


. , . “ ° ” 

: : (above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the nation’s capital and Toronto, the Queen City. You 
ake Cok, wean Gah te can enjoy 4 to 14 days sightseeing and making new friends. Vacations Unlimited also include 
turesque villages, beaches, unforgetable (4 Maritime, Prairie and Pacific Coast cities. 
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forest and ocean scenery. 


iNO PASSPORT NEEDED — Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago,, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. 
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THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE_IN. CANADA 
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@ 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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TRAVEL GUIDES 


for teachers 


Here is help for you in planning trips and 
On coupons offering desired 
items (one copy of each), print name, address, 
ete., and mail in one envelope to: Coupon Sec- 
then, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
include Contest Entry Blank on page 58 
other coupons on pages 64 and 66.) 


(You 





3 Pigg ve aM yg 
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I on your Rail Trail Tours to Canada’s un- 
i 
i limited vacationiands. 
i 
Name... 
i ca 
- St. or RD. a 
i 7.0. & 
| EES el, I —s 
i 3-47 IN 128 
Dn an en Gp ana apenas dnas ae enawes 
ag OF Erp Ane, Dic. Summer 
FREE Please send me complete 
information about Summer School at the 
University of Colorado. 
Name. oiieieansiiniertiecindtatinamaitinasia 
Lf SE ere ae 
fo. & 
ae — State. 
3-47 IN 166 


MEX! Tout 1ATIO! 
oom 2810, 1 Nortn wet St., Gene 1, tL 


FREE Please send me: (1) catalog 
on special Summer School courses in the 
University of Mexico; [) folder entitled 
"Vacation in Mexico.” 
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SN dt scicintrnininitinhietiiitieatinecttaien 
P.O. & 
Zone... ieeetedaiin _. State 
3-47 IN 75 
ie Ne cee cme 
ee WYOMING, Dir. Summer 
FREE Please send me complete 
information regarding Summer Programs at 
the University of Wyoming. 
ER ee See 
OP OT | a eee oe ie 
0.0. & 
SSS 
3-47 IN 167 
ae OS a OF att a OS oe ae ee ee ee 
ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Legislative Bidg., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
FREE Please send me illustrated 
literature that will help me plan an enjoy- 
able vacation in Alberta. 
Se eee Se 
mo Q2.........ds <a 
P.O. & 
Zone Stete___. 
3-47 IN 164 


UNIV. MINNESOTA, Dir. Summer Session 
801 ‘aleiceition ion Bidg., Minneapolis an Mina. 


FREE Please send me complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota. 


3-47 IN 74 


MICHIOAN Tower COUNC 








Room 15, Capito! Bidg., alee 1, Mich. 
FREE Please send me your free, 
iMustrated folder entitied “Here's your 
Michigan.” 

Name.____. aaa 

St. or RD, 

P.O. & 

I, lr 

3-47 IN 104 








SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, T.V.Gallaher, P.T.M. 
1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, MMinois 
FREE Please send me “Vacation 
Notes on Santa Fe Trips,” an illustrated 
booklet showing vacation attractions in 
the West and Southwest. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
a 
. 3-47 IN 134 
oe mee a at ce YY 
MISSOUR! STATE DIV. of RESOURCES & 
DEVELOPMENT, Dept. A-53, Jefferson City, Mo. 
FREE Please send me large-scale 
scenic color Map-Folder of the State of 
Missouri. 
EE 
CO ee! 
P.O. & 
a aeetitiiantien = 
3-47 IN 165 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 











Ottawa, Canada 
FREE Please send me literature 
on Canada—Vacations Unlimited which 
will give me information on things to do 
and see in Canada. 
Name... al 
St. or RD. 2: Pe es 
hd ete. 
3-47 IN 169 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Visual Aids 


F, DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Department of Audio-Visual 
Education, Extension Division, 
University of California, Los Angeles 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 








Can 


ou tell me whether or not it is 
possible to use 2” x 2” lantern slides in 
an overhead slide projector? 


Overhead projectors are built to ac- 
commodate standard 34” x 4” lan- 
tern slides. However, the smaller 2” 
x 2” slides may also be shown by us- 
ing a simple adapter which fits on the 
light table. The picture projected on 
the screen from 2” x 2” slide is 
smaller than from 34” x 4” slide un- 
less a wide-angle supplementary lens 
is attached to the standard projection 
lens of the projector. 


* 
What materials should be used in mak- 


ing homemade roll-up charts and maps 
for classroom use? 


Inexpensive charts and maps to be 
rolled up may be drawn on white or 
cream-colored window-shade material 
mounted on a shade roller. The 
brackets which hold the roller should 
be fastened to the molding at the top 
of the blackboard. If several charts 
are made, they should all be mounted 
on rollers of uniform length to fit 
the brackets. When the charts are 
not in use, they may be rolled up and 
easily stored. 


* 
We have been told that slides may be 
ae ae eee. How is "is: this 


On one side of a piece of cover 
glass 34” x 4”, paint a smooth coat- 
ing of white poster paint. Allow it 
to dry for about an hour. Etch the 
design, chart, or figure in the paint 
with a sharp mimeograph stylus, or 
a similar tool, Cover the painted 
side of the glass with a piece of lan- 
tern-slide cover and bind in the 
usual manner. projected design 
wil eal atiee ok 3 Meck tok 
ground on the screen. The design 
must be drawn on the painted glass 
before the poster paint is too dry; 
otherwise the paint will chip off. 


e 
Please recommend a free 


suitable for use in 
studies BK, 
Wings to Alaska is an interesting 
by Pan American 
World Airways, and I recommend it 
for your purpose. The film is in 
color, 16 mm. sound, running time 
32 minutes. It may be obtained for 
a small service charge from The As- 
sociation Film Bureau, (formerly 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau), 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, or 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 


on Alaska 
social. 


What can I do to correct the tendency of 
some second-graders to confuse words 
like saw and was, or on and no? 


Much emphasis upon the meaning 
of words will usually correct this 
tendency, but the following are some 
helpful techniques to supplement at- 
tention to meaning. 

Emphasize the Dib ieciehe move- 
ment by sliding your finger from left 
to right under the words that are 
confusing. 

Present picture stories that need to 
be read from left to right, 

Have the pupils write the problem 
words, always beginning at the left. 

Dictate completion - sentences in 
which the correct word in a trouble- 
some pair is to be inserted. 

e 
her fla Ba Mier EM omtge RB or 


ee re tae 
react and talk at a normal rate? 


Your question indicates an unnec- 
essarily slow reading rate — Yr 
pupils, and I hope you can 
Try some of the following yee 

“Select quite easy yet interesting 
material for them to read. The vo- 
cabulary, concepts, sentence struc- 
ture, and paragraph organization 
should present few reading difficulties. 

Transfer the emphasis from oral 
reading to rapid silent reading. 

Give many short speed exercises. 

Encourage much recreational read- 
ing of highly interesting stories. 

Give exercises in locating informa- 
tion quickly by use of chapter or 
paragraph headings. 

Give exercises in skimming for a 
specific idea, using newspapers or 
magazines where rapid reading is de- 
sirable. 

Always remember to encourage 
comprehensive reading while working 
for better rate in reading. 


e 
Please tell me how I may most quickly 
discover the reading interests of a new 
group of pupils. 


Ask the pupils to list the five best 
books they ever read, the books which 
they began to read but did not finish, 
their favorite authors, their favorite 
school subjects, their favorite recrea- 
tional activities, the kinds of books 
they like best to read. 

Observe en while they read to 
gather evidences of interest or lack of 
interest. Hold class discussions of 
books, or start book clubs. . Be | 
pupil records of past reading, if avail- 
able, Ask pupils to write com- 
ments on worth-while dg 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60, 
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Ever see a locomotive that 


EATS ITS OWN SMOKE?| 
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iF YOU HAVEN'T SEEN one of these 
smoke eaters yet, the chances are that 
you soon will. For already, more than a 
thousand such coal-burning locomotives 
are in operation on American railroads. 
The ingenious equipment that gives 
locomotives this smoke-eating appetite is 
the direct result of continuous research 
by the coal industry. Here’s how it works: 
Steam-propelled air, streaming from over- 
fire jets, supplies the necessary turbulence 
and oxygen to burn the volatile matter 





P| 


distilled from the coal before smoke can 
be formed. 

In recent years, many millions of dollars 
have been spent by coal operators for 
research in order to discover and devise 
ever-new and improved ways to get the 
greatest possible usefulness out of coal 
—with the least cost. 

Research projects now at the point of 
fruition, or well under way, include im- 
proved methods and new equipment that 
will benefit not only the railroad man, 


the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
home owner—but, directly or indirectly, 
every living person in America! 

Thus coal, the “rock of ages,” becomes 
also the fuel of the future—thanks to the 
enterprise of modern and progressive coal 
operators, 


ee:  <@ 
By merely dropping a card to the Bituminous 


Coal Institute, you can get a free copy of a useful 
teaching aid, “Pertinent Facts About Coal.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 





BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS. THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Helpful Teaching Materials fc for ¥ You 





HOW TO 
ORDER 








coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
po 3 Wetenuation, and mail them in one envelope to 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 62 and 66.) 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


, 
Specialist in Elementary Science, 
US. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 








rt hat do you consider the most impor- 
tant thing in teaching music to elemen- 
tary-school children? 


Ear training and the proper use of 
the singing voice are the most impor- 
tant. Every child should be taught 
to sing the music of his grade cor- 
rectly and with good tone. It is 
more important for a teacher to be 
able to sing the scale correctly than 
for her to be able to answer every 
question about the theory of music. 

Music is a science as well as an art. 
It is also a language. To understand 
a language it is necessary to be able 
to speak it (this comes before read- 
ing), and speak it correctly. Allow- 
ing a child to sing in a monotone is 
not teaching him anything; instead 
it is definitely handicapping him. All 
children who are normal can be 
taught to match tones and to sing 
correctly, though all will not have 
equal voice quality. 


* 
On some days my class persists in sing- 
ing off pi What can be done to 


correct this? 


1. Be sure the key of the song or 
exercise is correct. A class may flat 
the pitch in the key of A-flat and 
sing perfectly in the key of A. 

2. Test the scale at pitches other 
than do, Try testing pitch on the 
fourth note of the scale, fa. 

$. Teach the class to sing re (two 
on the scale) high. The interval be- 
tween do and re (one and two on the 
scale) is longer than that between re 
and mi (two and three on the 
scale), although each interval is 
called a whole step. 

4. Test each child individually. 
One or two children flatting the 
pitch may bring down the pitch of 
the entire group. When you find a 
child who does this, give him indi- 
vidual help. 

5. Have a good pitch pipe and use 
it. -Make the class pitch-conscious. 


° 


How can I help a new jourth-grader who 
no previous training in music 
and does not match tones? 

Be sure to explain to any such child 
that his lack of knowledge and skill 
is not his fault. It is because he just 
hasn’t had the work—the other chil- 
dren have been studying singing since 
kindergarten, Explain to him care- 
fully that to listen is the quickest 
way to learn. Arouse his desire to be 
able to keep up with the others in 
music. Interest the rest of the class 
in helping him. 


Please give some science activities that 
a fifth grade might carry on in connec- 
tion with a unit on foods. 

Your choice of specific activities 
will depend on what aspects you are 
emphasizing in the study of foods. 
The following general activities are 
usually considered appropriate. 

1. Testing foods for starch con- 
tent by using iodine. 

2. Determining the amount of 
water in common foods. 

3. Experimenting with white-rat 
feeding to determine the effect of 
different diets. 

4. Making lists, collecting pic- 
tures, or collecting samples of vege- 
table foods common to your locality. 

5. Planting and taking care of a 
garden, if your food unit comes in 
the spring. 

+ 
Please list some inexpensive books on 


astronomy that can be used in the ele- 
mentary school. 


The following books sell for fifty 
cents or less. 

Beyond the Solar System, The 
Earth's Nearest Neighbor, The Sun 
and*Its Family, by Bertha Morris 
Parker (Row, Peterson & Co., Evan- 
ston, Ill.). 

Earth among the Stars, by Marian 
Lockwood and A. L. Draper (Ran- 
dom House, Inc., New York 22). 

How the Sun Helps Us, by Glenn 
O. Blough and Ida B. DePencier 
(Row, Peterson & Co.). 

Seeing Stars, by W. B. White 
(Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 5). 


SJ 


Please list the equipment you think is 
essential in teaching a unit on electric- 
ity to a sixth-grade group. 


The circumstances under which 
you plan to develop the unit will de- 
termine the amount of material re- 
quired. Certain items are desirable 
but not essential. The following is 
a possible list: 

pair of bar magnets 

large horseshoe magnet 

shaker of. iron filings 

magnetic compass 

demonstration electric motor 

dry cells 

insulated copper wire 

electric push button 

electric bell 

electric lamps and sockets (small) 

When assembling materials, use the 
following sources: the homes of the 
children, the local five-and-ten-cent 
store, your high-school physics de- 
partment, the local junk yard. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 60. 
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How Onions Have Kept Pace With Progress 


] Centuries ago, when the world was a 
tangled mass of trees and brush and vines, 
the sturdy onion could be seen everywhere 
thrusting its sharp green blades above the 
ground. Primitive man, grubbing for food in 
the forests, pulled up these bulbs and found 
their strong taste satisfying. So when he planted 
a garden, man included the onion among his 
earliest crops. 


It was probably the Roman colonists of 

Briton who introduced onions into Europe. 
No doubt some of their cultivated varieties 
escaped from gardens and spread throughout 
the land; for legend says the Druids used the 
onion as a symbol in their worship. From then 
on, onions appeared commonly in Anglo-Saxon 
gardens. In the prologue to Chaucer's “Canter- 
bury Tales” we read, “Wel loved he garleek, 
oynons, and eek lekes.” . 


A recent application of onion therapy was 

made during the war by the Russians who 
are reported to have used onion poultice as an 
aid in wound-healing. Though its anti-bacterial 
properties have just been discovered, onions 
have long enjoyed this same reputation as a 
folk cure for croup. And applying a slice of 
onion to a bee sting is a familiar remedy with 


country folks the world around. 











From western Asia, where it was probably * 


first grown, the onion spread to Egypt, 
India, Greece, and China. Throughout ancient 
times the Egyptian onion, in particular, was 
famed for its remarkable sweetness, Legend 
says the workmen who built the Great Pyramids 
subsisted on onions. And the Greek historian, 
Herodotus, writing in 450 B.C, said that even 
in his time an inscription could still be read 
giving the value of this strength-building diet. 


Down through the centuries a wealth of 
curious folklore has clung to onions’ name. 
Their strength-building virtues probably stem 
from the pyramid workers. A famed sixteenth 
century treatise on health and home remedies 
claimed onions as an antidote for the bite of a 


mad dog, for gout, to relieve humours, to cor- ’ 


rect deafness, eye trouble, and even baldness. 





A humble member of the lily family, the 

onion comes in many varieties, shapes and 
colors. The most familiar species to many of 
us is the single bulb type which shoots up 
bright, blade-like leaves. An onion’s pungent 
flavor and smell comes from its sulphur-rich 
volatile oils). When they are grown in warm 
climates this strength is tempered somewhat. 
A moderate-sized onion is about 95% water. 


HEINZ COMPANY 67) 





So widely popular were onions that when- 

ever ancient people wrote of food they 
mentioned this savory vegetable. The Children 
of Israel, wandering in the desert in search of 
their promised land of milk and honey, dreamed 
with gustatory nostalgia of enjoying onions 
once again. And in the gay, great feasts of the 
Greeks and Romans, the onion made frequent 
popular appearances dressed, according to the 
taste of the times, in elaborate, highly-spiced 
sauces. 


It was Captain Cook, the great South Seas 

explorer; who turned this folklore into a 
measure of fact when he required every mem- 
ber of his crew to eat a daily onion as a pre- 
vention against scurvy. Though nothing was 
known of vitamin C and the anti-scorbutic 
property in onions in those days, Captain Cook 
succeeded by his onion-edict in preventing 
what was then a widespread fatal disease from 
depleting his crews. 


Fa f?) .™ 

The most recent development in the life 

span of this ancient vegetable is the re- 
moval of its excess water in a dehydrated 
product called Magic Onions. Made from pedi- 
greed plants, grown mellow and sweet in the 
mild, long days of sunshine west of the Rockies, 
Magic Onions are graded, peeled, slivered and 
oven-dried, until they have become thin flakes 
containing a concentrate of onion’s pungency 
and rich bouquet. Recently these Magic Onions, 
packed by Basic Vegetable Products Co., have 
joined the family of new foods now being 
brought to your grocers by H. J. Heinz Co. 
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HOW TO 
ORDER 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish 
quired information, and mail them in one 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. other 


(For 








RALSTON PURINA CO. 
35V Checkerboard 


Square, St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


FREE 








Please send me, without 
cost of tion, “Teachi Kit on 
“Wheat” (C359), as described in your ad- 
vertisement. | (Offer limited to residents 
of Continental United States). 

Position ae 
School — 
era ene er 
St. or R.D. J 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
3-47 IN 31 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 


FREE 


and my pupils, — 
advertisement “How Did the Ice Cube Get 


Please send me, for myself 
. feprints of your 


Here?”; also _..__. copies of the booklet, 
“Chemistry and Wheels.” 
a, 2 — 
OP rts 
?.0. & 
Zone State___ 
3-47 IN 83 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
Door 14, Frapces Bidg., Sioux City 2, lowa 


FREE Please send me, without 
obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan 
for Teachers. 

Name. 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone_. State___ 

3-47 IN 85 


— a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce Ge ee Ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


parr. anes apap apes as ener eeee 


fj TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 
about T.C.U."s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(Ne agent will call.) 


1 am interested in knowing 


Name__ —_ . 
St. or RD. — - - “ 
P.O. & 
eS —————— 
3-47 IN 18 
a eee ele eee 
F. E. 


. E. COMPTON G CO. 
1004 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ili. 
FREE Please send me full infor- 


mation regarding profitable summer em- 








ployment. Age .__; Education _.__. 
Length of time | can work. 3 
Date my school closes... ci ad 
(Confidential. ) 
Name. capitis 
St. or &.D. Oo canta 
P.O. & 
Zone. SS 
3-47 IN 73 
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' 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


' 1911 ‘Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. I 

I 

I FREE Please send me a free cata- I 
i 

I log of Plays for Children. 

! 

; 1 ae j 

, ! 

Name____... | 

I St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 
! Zone State . I 
I 3-47 IN 109 J 


Se 


i H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-n 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


| 
| FREE ! 
I Please send me re- l 
"i prints, for class room use, of ‘‘How Onions | 

Have Kept Pace with Progress,” the Heinz 
I advertisement appearing in this issue of I 
g 
1 THE INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only | 
| in U.S.A.). ! 
i I 
I Name i 
! | a SE Ase ! 
I 1 
I P.O. & l 
Zone___ a: 

! 3-471IN3 J 


ee eee ee we een fee - ------- = 


1 COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Jil. 


I 
| FREE Please send me ___ copies 
1 of your folder, “The Body's Need for 
I Energy” for students in my classes at 
I 
I — . School. Grade 
I 
I Name — a - 
St. or R.D. Ee 
1 2.0. % 

Zone “ a 
I 3-47 INS 

lel edna 


DITTO, INC. 
2202 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FREE 


! 

i 

I Without nieation. please 
send: (] “New Short Cuts in Education” 

| brochure; [] Arrange a Ditto demonstra- 

i tion for me; Free sample workbook les- 

sons for grade(s) indicated __ ; 

1 [] New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 

| School __ 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

! 





Name < 

St. or R.D. 

P.O. & 

Zone ee tation 
3-47 IN 15 


1! RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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i 
i of-“How to Make Costumes for School 
r Plays and Pageants.” 
i GS Sa, ees 
| Teacher of 
! N 
I EE enenen a — STEERED 
St. or R.D. oo 
I P.O. & 

Zone siehticllniedinienpintintiiggtimanecieaiis’ anes. 
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Meeting the Educational Crisis 
(Continued from page 26) 


services. The quality of professional 
service in the education of all the na- 
tion’s children should, and can be, 
raised to new and higher levels. 
Both the profession and the public 
must face squarely such issues as (1) 
careful selection of persons admitted 
to preparation, certification, and ap- 
pointment to the teaching profession, 
(2) the constant improvement of 
teacher education programs, (3) the 
upgrading of all teachers to accept- 
able professional standards, (4) the 
elimination of substandard emer- 
gency teachers, (5) the enforcement 
of codes of ethics, (6) professional 
group action which recognizes and 
encourages bigh professonal achieve- 
ment. 

Ill. Teachers should keep contracts 
and agreements, 

The Code of Ethics of the National 
Education Association provides: “A 
contract once signed should be faith- 
fully adhered to until it is dissolved.” 
The Association does not endorse the 
breaking of contracts by members of 
the teaching profession. When teach- 
ers break contract and strike, they 
deprive the children of the commu- 
nity of the educational opportunity 
which they agreed to provide. Such 
teachers set an example of breaking 
faith which the teaching profession 
cannot afford or justify. 

The Code of Ethics of the Nation- 
al Education Association also provides 
that “teachers should insist upon a 
salary schedule commensurate with 
the social demands laid upon them by 
society.” Teachers have not only the 
right but also the duty to insist upon 
contracts or agreements calling for 
salaries in keeping with their prepa- 
ration and responsibility. 

IV. Teachers should insist upon pro- 
fessional salaries. 

The days of economic servitude 
and insecurity for teachers must be 
brought to a close. Teachers must 
have public respect, professional earn- 
ing power, and economic security? 
They must be able to afford pro- 
fessional study, books, travel, and 
other means of enriching their minds 
and renewing physical strength to 
meet the heavy and exacting tasks of 
the classroom. 

How much should a qualified 
teacher receive? The National Edu- 
cation Association stands for a mini- 
mum annual salary of $2400 for a 
qualified beginning teacher who is a 
college graduate. Beginning with the 
second year of teaching there should 
be increments leading to a salary level 
for experienced teachers ranging from 
$4000 to $6000 per year. 
V. Teachers in all seer school sys- 
tems should seek adequate salaries 
through professional group action, 

Group action is essential today. 
The former practice where teachers 
individually bargained with the su- 
perintendent of schools or the board 
of education for their salaries is large- 
ly past. For years there has been a 
steady movement directed toward sal- 
ary schedules applying to all teachers. 

A salary committee should be 
chosen by the entire teaching group 
and should have full authority to 
represent and act for the local educa- 
tion association. It is important that 
the teaching group give this commit- 


tee full authority to act, and then 
stand back of it. 

The first responsibility of such a 
committee should be to make a care- 
ful study of the present salary 
schedule and the financial resources of 
the school system. The second obli- 
gation should be to formulate a plan 
and submit it to the teaching group 
for approval. The plan may include 
a new salary schedule or a call for im- 
provement in the existing schedule, or 
it may endorse continuation of the 
present schedule. The third respon- 
sibility of this committee should be 
to obtain action by the board of edu- 
cation upon the proposal of the com- 
mittee. 

In seeking adequate salaries, four 
general principles should be kept in 
mind by all teacher groups: (1) Any 
understanding entered into with the 
local board of education must be in 
conformity with state laws. (2) 
Any understanding reached by the 
teacher group with the board of edu- 
cation should be approved by the 
board and then entered in its entirety 
in the minutes of the board of educa- 
tion. (3) In those states with tenure 
or continuing-contract laws, care 
should be taken that dates set by law, 
which serve to safeguard these rights, 
are not ignored. (4) During the sal- 
ary discussions teacher organizations 
should exert their influence to prevent 
unprofessional acceptance of appoint- 
ments replacing teachers involved. 
VI. Action on agreements should be 
achieved through democratic co- 
operation of teachers, administrators, 
board members, and other commu- 
nity leaders. 

Greatest progress can be made 
when all teachers work together. By 
“teachers” we mean the entire pro- 
fessional staff of the school system. 
In every school system the adminis- 
trator is the key to the problem of 
democratic participation on the part 
of teachers. The best current pro- 
fessional practice includes all mem- 
bers of the professional staff in the 
formulation of school policies. 

The good administrator serves as a 
vital and friendly connecting link be- 
tween classroom teachers and the 
board of education, and has the con- 
fidence of both groups. In this 
school crisis the superintendent of 
schools has a special responsibility— 
that of giving leadership both to his 
teachers and to the community. 

The circle of co-operative action, 
however, includes more than the pro- 
fessional educators. Parents and citi- 
zens have an even greater stake in the 
quality of education available for 
their children. Specific plans of or- 
ganization for the combined efforts 
of teachers, administrators, board 
members, and community leaders de- 
pend upon the local situation. The 
principle of long-range co-operative 
planning among all these groups is 
applicable everywhere. 

VII. More state and federal financial 
support for education is imperative. 

Greater state support is imperative 
if the teacher-shortage and salary 
crisis is to be met. Under today’s 
conditions, local communities alone 
cannot bear the full burden of school 
su , 
(Continued on page 76) 
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In this big, friendly country you, too, will find your dream holiday, made 
to order. Take time to do it right, te enjoy it all . . . Favourite sports at some 
famed resort. Endless miles of mountain, beach and lake. Balsam-scented 
forests. “‘Picture-book”’ villages. Interesting new cities. The unique 
mingling of two great cultures — French and English, 

But don’t neglect those reservations! The earlier you make them the better 
chance we'll have to make you welcome — 
for in Canada you’re nevet a stranger, 


9” always a guest. For information on things 
A ow you: to do and see, just write: 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Department of Trade and Commerce 









Vm heading for 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED , 












Hon, J. A, MacKINNON D, LEO DOLAN 
Minister Director 
The romance of the past lives again Sun and sand — pivs all manner of Just picture this — one of a thov- 
in many a Canadian city and countryside; water sports — not only on the sea sand like it awaiting your camera in 





is recalled by many an historic landmark, coasts, but on unspoiled inland beach 


Conado's vast mountain playgrounds. 


CANADA 


Vacations Unlimited 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 





Please send me literature on Canada — 





Vacations Unlimited — (Please Print) ac-ari 
Nome. . 
Street and No................ 

ii Resticishecesensstahiniandiiabimapenenesinninsvien State... vcensens 
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7ONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





ceW OR 











Projection Hints for Users of 
Educational Films 
Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 


greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 





For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 
Thedi above shows sug- 
gested t of chairs and 

projector in terms of screen 
For avoiding interference from 

light leaks 
At right is a suggested room 
rearrangemen . = you 
might prevent light from shin- ‘ 
ined directly into seudents eyes of the classroom film and its 
of onto screen. usé as an integral part of oe 
Th rm regular school curriculum. For 
suerte ioc further suggestions, if inter- 

: ‘ ested, you might get in touch 
1. Securing cords along walls with your local director of vis- 
to prevent tripping. ual education or with any of 
2. Setting up speaker in cor- the companies now producing 


these classroom films. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


ner to decrease echoes, 


3. Locating screen away 
from door to lessen disturb- 
ance from late arrivals. 


These suggestions are based 
upon recent professional studies 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 


AB-108 


SPRING ART AIDS 


Activities for Ramee Grades. Send 
ages this New Idea Packet. lackboard Border, 
Window Pictures, Bulletin Board a, Mother’s Day 











ask your dealerto EDE Ou 


ITION 





cesaful Protests, ly applied to ¢) 
== only $1.00, «Mit Actes Workshop, 4226 
Avenue, S, Wash, Satisfaction G 


CENTURY CE CERTIFIED 
MT Risiog ue » DALY Aicetfons 


O° cenruav wus PUBLISHING C0. 740 





CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 








Won E W 
AfL YEAR ROUND ian baa 
have stadied grapho analysis ys during the 

Rep Rien feat gave them new 


tanding of children ind grown-' ——. 











to increased 
for either part- or full-time sales work. = to full te practice as 
Write to GEORGE Ww. HANEY, Room 805, i See Ls Entertainment, t, P 
90H Ka ate Bess Clee | | iat MEL Wi LE Roe het mec 
















iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 


ns, fatigue, sore 
ak arches Dr. Scholl's 


EET ment ? 


Dr arg ee te 


There is a Or. $ Foot Comfort Appliaace or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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Our Room Became the Land of Oz 
' {Continued from page 17) 


Science-—We discussed and read how 
real bricks are made and mentioned 
various uses for bricks. 

Incidental reading—About halfway 
down the same side of the room, we 
printed a ae ay which we 
had composed about a scarecrow. 
Imaginative freehand drawing. —The 
children drew the Scarecrow standing 
in a cornfield, and their pictures were 
tacked to the ledge under the black- 
board story. 

Discussions. 

1. Uses of a scarecrow. 

2. Fields of grain to be found in the 
country, and for what each kind of 
grain is used, 

3. How to make a garden. 

Reading in the library—Henry and 
the Garden, and other books about 
Henry, by James S$. Tippett (World 
Book Co.). 

Music—We sang “We're Off to See 
the Wizard.” 

Handwork—We painted a large 
paper background scene, and some 
cardboard trees, to represent the 
forest through which Dorothy must 
travel, and these we placed around a 
corner of our Classroom, at the far 
end of the yellow brick walk. This 
forest formed the background for the 
Tin Woodman. 

Stories. 

1. “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

2. “Hansel and Gretel.” 

Discussions, 

1. Real woodmen, 

2. Various kinds of trees. 

3. Parts of a tree. 

4. Uses of wood. 

5. Tree homés (birds and animals). 
Haendwork.—Starting across the back 
wall of the room, we continued to 
illustrate our story. A large realistic 
tiger—a drug-store advertisement— 
was brought in by a child, and we 
placed it between some cutout paper 
bushes on the edge of the forest. The 
tiger was supposed to be chasing a 
little mouse which was rescued by 
Dorothy and her friends. 
Discussion—Discussions of mice and 
their habits enteréd in here. 

Reading in the library—We tread 
“The City Mouse and the Country 
Mouse,” and learned about homes, 
food, and dangers encountered by 
wild mice. 

Natural science -—We visited a class- 
room which had a family of real 
white mice. 

Character development.—To point up 
the theme “Help one anothey,” the 
story “The Lion and the Mouse” was 
read to the children. 
Handwork.—We made _pasteboard 
cutouts of the field mice which were 
supposed to have pulled the cart con- 
taining the sleeping lion from the 
poppy field. 

2. We made our sand table into the 
cart by covering the sides with paper, 
and by fastening large cardboard 
wheels to its side. This was big 
enough for a child lion to lie in. 

3. Poppies made of milk-bottle wires 
and red crepe paper were tacked to 
the wall. 

Nature discussions and questions. 

1. What wild flowers do you know? 
2. Where do they grow? 

3. What are the colors? 

4. What do flowers need in order to 


grow? 


5. What are the differences between 
wild and cultivated flowers? 

6. Do any insects -or like 
flowers? Why? set 

7. Which ra all come first in the 
spring? 

Construction. 

1. On the far side wall at the right, 
we made a high green paper picket 
fence, over which paper flowers tow- 
ered. This fence indicated a farm- 
yard belonging to a Green Farmer. 

2. In the third corner of our room, 
at the front, we made a wrapping- 
paper Emerald Castle, decorated with 
green diamond-shaped cutouts. Over 
the half door we hung a green elec- 
tric lantern, and on the top of the 
little tower we placed a weather 
vane. 

3. Inside the castle, we made a 
throne, against a green backdrop, 
using a chair placed on a platform, 
all covered with green crepe paper. 
Questions for discussion. 

» Who lived in the Emerald Castle? 
. What is a wizard? 

. What can he do? 

. What did the Wizard of Oz do? 
. Did you ever see a magician? 

. What could he do? 

. Can you see magic around us? 
Memory development —What story- 
book people lived in castles? 

1. The Prince in “Cinderella.” 
2. The Giant in “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk.” 
3. The Princess in “Puss in Boots.” 
Discussion about government. 
. Who live in castles now? 
Who is our country’s leader? 
What is his name? 
What does he do? 
Who helps him? 
Who chooses him? 
- How? (By voting.) 
. Why do we have laws? 
. Who enforces them? 
Construction and drawing. 
1. On a large screen placed near the 
throne, in the interior of the Emerald 
Castle, we pinned many green paper 
hearts. 
2. Behind the screen we hid chairs to 
sit on, and costumes for the ones to 
wear who would represent various 
forms assumed by the Wizard, which 
were, of course, The Big Head, 
Lovely Lady, Beast, and Ball of Fire. 
Physiology questions. 
1. What is a heart? 
2. Why do we need one? 
3. What does it do for us? 
4. Why did the Tin Woodman want 
a heart? 
Handwork.—Since Dorothy and her 
friends were required to don green 
glasses upon their arrival at the 
Emerald City, we made eyeglasses of 
milk-bottle wires and green paper. 
Health questions. 
1. How can we take care of our eyes? 
2. Can we see as well at night as we 
do in the daytime? 
3. What birds and animals can see 
better at night? 
4, What eareless actions might hurt 
our cyes? 
Physiology questions, 
1. Where are our brains? 
2. What are they for? 
3. How do we use them? 
4. Why did the Scarecrow want 
brains? 

(Continiied on page 84) 
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THE CRAVE far CANDY" 


often is a call for energy 


Riding a bicycle— 
adolescent boy—184 
calories per hour 


Adolescents—and adults too—burn up large amounts 
of energy in exercise and games. However, even at 
rest the body consumes energy. Candy is recognized 
as a wholesome source of quick food energy. Active 
people frequently need additional calories, and the 
readily digested sugars of candy are especially help- 
ful in rapidly replenishing depleted body fuel stores. 

The many candies that are made up in part of milk, 
butter, eggs, fruits, nuts and peanuts 
also contribute, to the extent these foods 











Reading aloud— 
same boy—81 calories 
per hour 





in the unsaturated fatty acids, calcium, phosphorus 
and iron, as well as niacin, thiamine and riboflavin. 


FREE FOR TEACHERS 


The 6-page, 8*4 x 1 l-inch folder entitled ‘The Body’s 
Need for Energy” is available free to teachers. It 
contains interesting graphic charts and other valuable 
information. Send for a supply for your students’ note- 
books. See coupon on page 66. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
4 3 » an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy, 
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Sc al these 


on a Santa Fe Trip 





to and from. California 


Grand Canyon... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- 
road entering Grand 
Canyon National Park, 
provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 
masterpiece. 


~ 
A 
J 


\ 





Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you direct to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 
ground fairyland. Costs 
are low for side trip rail 
fare and all-expense tour. 





Indian-detours ... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 








6 Famous Santa Fe 
trains for California 

e Super Chief The Chief 
@El Capitan  e The Scout 
e California Limited 

e Grand Canyon Limited 





Fred Harvey Service on All Trains 
a 











3 showing vacation attractions in the west and southwest. 


Dude Ranches... 
there are scores of big 
and little ranches along 
the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 


Yosemite. . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
National Park of mag- 
nific ent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 

lacier Ra lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite 
from both Los Angeles 
and San Francisto. 


California... sun- 
splashed beaches, ocean 
y oe gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric missions, orange 
groves, and miles of 
tlowers. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convenient daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and #m California. 


Remember this! 





Via the swiftest Santa Fe streamliners 
between Chicagoand California, even 
travelers from the Atlantic Seaboard 
can spend 12 days in California on a 
2 weeks’ vacation ...and on around 
trip to and from California, via Santa 
Fe you can include San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco af no 


extra ticket cost! 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me “Vacation Notes on Santa Fe’ Trips,” an illustrated booklet 


feo ta om 


(Name) ff 





(Address & City) a 
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How We “Explored” Ireland 


(Continued from page 27) 


The stone is set into an outside wall, 
so that it is necessary for a person to 
be held over the parapet in order to 
kiss it. 

Giant’s Causeway. 

On the north coast of Ireland is the 
famous Giant’s Causeway—a prom- 
ontory of six-sided basalt columns. 
Though the phenomenon is entirely 
natural, the columns give such an ef- 
fect of having been hewn by hand 
that the Irish people have a legend 
about them. The story is that a 
famous Irish giant, Finn McCoul 
(resembling our own Paul Bunyan), 
constructed the Causeway, either to 
permit him to cross to Scotland or to 
allow a Scottish rival to cross to Ire- 
land—accounts differ. 

Hill of Tara. 

Near Dublin, the capital of the 
Irish Free State, is the Hill of Tara. 
It was from this hill that the famous 
kings of old ruled their land. 

Irish Legends. 

The things we have mentioned so 
far are more or less the landmarks of 
Ireland’s history, fanciful in part 
though they may be. But the Irish 
treasure many other more fanciful 
legends. ‘These tales have come down 
through the years and are still sin- 
cerely believed by many of the old 
Irish people. ; 

Off the coast of Ireland, in the 
north, there is a tiny island about 
which the old folk tell a fantastic 
tale. The name of the island is 
Sheep’s Island. It is good grazing 
land for sheep—but for only twelve 
sheep! If there are eleven they die of 
overeating; if thirteen they starve to 


death! 


STUDY MATERIAL 
LESSON ONE 


A, Aims. 

1. To introduce the study of Ireland. 
2. To create interest in this country. 
3. To encourage individual study. 
B. Procedure. 

1. Show slides of pictures of Ireland. 
Have discussions and questions. 

2. Read and explain Project One. 

«3. Introduce and display Irish dolls. 
C. Assignment—Project One. 

1. Contract C, 

a) Draw a 9” x 12” map of Ire- 
land. On it locate the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Irish Sea, Dublin, Cork, 
Belfast, Limerick, the River Shan- 
non, and the Lakes of Killarney. 

b) Write a letter to a friend tell- 
ing about the slides or pictures you 
have just seen. 

2. Contract B. 

Write a physical description of Ire- 
land such as you might find in a 
geography text or an encyclopedia, 

3. Contract A. 

Read an Irish fairy tale from one 
of the books on display and write a 
brief review of it. 


Lesson Two 
A. Aims. 


1. To review new learnings on Ire- 
land. 

2. To gain knowledge of present-day 
Irish persons and affairs. 

B. Procedure. 

1. Review the learnings of yesterday 
by using the following outline on Ire- 
land. The pupils are to fill in blanks. 


(For convenience the answers are 
given in parenthesis. ) 


Outline on Ireland 


Ireland is an island in the group of 
the (British Isles). On the west it is 
bounded by the (Atlantic Ocean) 
and on the east by the (Irish Sea), 
It is about the size of the state of 
(Maine) and is located approximately ' 
(3000) miles from New York. If 
we went by boat it would take (fowr) 
days to get there. By airplane it 
would take us only (fifteen) hours 
from New York. 

Ireland is shaped like a basin. 
There are (mountains) all around the 
edges of it and in the center a 
( plain). . The grass in Ireland is 
greener than anywhere else in the 
world because of the large amount of 
(rain) the island gets from the winds 
off the ocean. Because of these winds, 
Ireland has a very (damp) climate. 
The soil in Ireland is especially good 
for such crops as (potatoes) and 
(cereals). 

The capital of Ireland is (Dublin), 
which is a large city on the (eastern) 
coast. Another large city in the 
south of Ireland is (Cork). In west- 
ern Ireland there flows the lovely 
River (Shannon) and at the mouth of 
that river is the city of (Limerick). 

Ireland is a very old country and 
long ago it was ruled by (Aings) who 
lived on the (Hill of Tara). Today 
the greater part of Ireland is an (in- 
dependent nation) known as (The 
Irish Free State). Northern Ireland 
has a separate government. 

2. Distribute slips with leading ques- 
tions or statements which will pro- 
voke discussion, for example: 

a) De Valera is a native of what 
country? 

b) John McCormack was a famous 
Irish singer. 

c) Barry Fitzgerald is an Irish 
actor. 

d) Padraic Colum’s books are pop- 
ular with children. 

e) Where is Ireland’s great hydro- 
electric power plant? 

f) What place does Ireland hold in 
world trade and power? 

g) In what ways do people in 
America celebrate St. Patrick’s Day? 
C. Assignment—Project Two. 

1, Contract C. 

a) Copy the outline and fill in the 
answers. 

b) Make up ten true-false ques- 
tions on the geography or history of 
Ireland. 

2. Contract B. 

Select a topic from the following 
list and prepare it orally for class. 

a) Methods of Travel in Ireland. 

5) History of the Potato. 

c) Description of Irish Homes. 

d) Peat. 

e) Hill of Tara. 

3. Contract A. 

Find, cut, and mount pictures of 

Ireland. 


Lesson THREE 


A, Aims, 
1. To give pupils increased skill in 
locating and using information. 
2. To gain ability in the use of oral 
language. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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school Dieticians find vs milk solids with lunch! 3 
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679 QRLEANS STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS ¢ MAIL 






i your sgnalue only! Y. 


AS PRIVATE AS A PERSOANL LETTER 
LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


7 When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 
f comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing Organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted. 


2 From $30 to $300 CASH--15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
e est only for the actual time you use the money. 


L. C. Denison, la.—‘Thanks to 
Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—“l 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
—no obligation. 


A. L. 8. Fairbury, Nebr.—“If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


a — 






oe "0 MUTUAL LOAN CO.--~ 
ys y. Attention JUNE ALLEN 
\ Door 14, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, la. 


Without obligation, send me details on Teach- 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. ! 


G. W. Compton, Cal—“We en~ = WR 
joyed our dealings with you 4, SZ 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way,” 








i 
I 
u. J. F. Shreveport, La.—"lI i 
will not hesitate to recommend I 
your firm to my friends.” u 
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State 
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The Story of David 
(Continued from page 38) 


I baer << no evil: for thou art with 


Thy ‘a and thy staff they comfort 
me.” (He stops to think, and 
glances over to where the sheep and 
cattle are grazing.) 
“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup runneth over. (More study.) 
Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me”—(He hesitates.) 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” 
Now I shall play it. (He picks up 
the harp or flute just as Jesse comes 
hurrying onto the stage.) 
pAvip—F ather, what is the matter? 
jesse—Nothing is wrong, David. 
A fine honor has come to our family. 
Saul has ordered you to come to his 
court and play and sing for him. 
pavi>—He wants me? Doesn’t he 
have people to play at the court? 
yesse—Yes, he has people to play, 
but Saul is ill and no one can please 
him. He has heard of your skill on 
the harp and has asked for you. 
pavip—Well, I must go, then. 
JESsE—Yes, prepare at once. I'Il 
stay with the animals. 


Act Ill 


(Jonathan enters from the left and 
David, now a youth, from the right.) 

pavi~—Why did you send for me, 
Jonathan? 

JONATHAN—I have sad news for 
you, David. Father is angry with you. 

pavi—But, Jonathan, why is he 
angry? I want to serve King Saul. 

JONATHAN—Because he is jealous 
of you. The people are saying, “Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.” . He has ordered 
me to kill you. But I do not want to 
kill you. You may have to go away. 
I have a plan. 

pavip—What is it? 

JONATHAN—TI shall speak to my 
father again and try to make him 
change his mind. Then I shall come 
here in three days to warn you. See 
that rock over there? You hide be- 
hind it. I shall bring a servant and 
my bow and arrows. I shall practice 
shooting. If I say to the boy, “the 
arrows are on this side of you,” then 
you can stay. But if I say, “The ar- 
rows are beyond you,” then you must 
leave the country. 

paviw—Very well. I hope Saul will 
let me serve him. 

(They part, Jonathan leaving at 
left and David at right of stage.) 


Act IV 
(David is hidden behind the rock 


as Jonathan and Servant enter left.) 
JONATHAN (fo Servant)—I wish 
to practice. You will get the arrows 
for me. (He shoots three arrows.) 
Now pick them up. (Servant runs 
out and picks up two of the arrows.) 
One arrow is beyond you, isn’t it? 
(Servant collects it.) Here, take my 
bow and arrows back to the city. 
(After Servant has left, David and 
Jonathan meet at front of stage.) 
JONATHAN—It is no use, David, 
you must leave. But before you go, I 
want to give you my sword and robe. 


pavi—No, Jonathan, I cannot 
take them. 

JONATHAN—Yes, David. You are 
@ greater warrior than I. I saw you 
kill the giant and have seen you in 
battle. I want you to have them. 

pavw—Thank you, Jonathan, 

JONATHAN—Let us promise that 
we shall always be friends and each 
will help the other’s family if ever 
help is needed. 

paviw—Yes, Jonathan, I promise. 

(They shake hands. Jonathan starts 
off left and David right. Before they 
leave the stage, they turn and wave to 
each other.) 

(While stage is being set for Act 
V, children, unseen, sing any familiar 
version of the Twenty-third Psalm.) 


Act V 


(Samuel and Master of Ceremonies 
stand at the left of the throne which 
is at the center back. Dancers stand 
at right front of the stage in their 
order for the dance. Back of them 
are Other Men. At the left Other 
Women are grouped to form a choir.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Guard, 
escort King David to this hall. 

(Guard exits and returns at once 
with David, now a man, who kueels 
before Samuel. Guard retires.) 

SAMUEL (placing crown on David's 
head)-—David, I crown you King of 
Israel. May Jehovah bless you. 

(David ascends the throne.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Now we 
shall have a dance in honor of King 
David. 

KING DAVD—Wait! Before we sce 
the dance I have a question to ask. 
Are any of the children of Jonathan 
living? 

zipBA—Yes, Your Majesty, one son. 
He was dropped by his nurse when 
she attempted to save him, and is now 
lame. His name is Mephibosheth. 

KING DAviD—Bring the boy here. 
While we are waiting you may have 
the dance. 

(Dancers perform to music of 
“Palm Branches,” by J. B. Faure, 
from Masterpieces of Piano Music, 
published by Mumil Pub. Co., Neu 
York 1, and then return to their 
place.) 

(After the dance, Ziba returns, as- 
sisting Mephibosbeth to walk. The 
boy kneels before King David.) 

KING DAviD—Mephibosheth, your 
father and I promised to help each 
other’s children in case anything hap- 
pened to either of us. I wish you 
always to live in my house and eat at 
my table. 

MEPHIBOSHETH (rising )—Jehovah 
bless you, King David. 

MASTER OF CEREMONTIES—Now we 
shall have a message from our new 
king. 

KING Davip—*Blessed be Jehovah, 
Because he hath heard the voice of my 

supplications. 

Jehovah is my strength and my 
shield; 
My heart hath trusted in him, and | 
am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth; 
And with my song I will praise him.” 
(Prays.) Save thy people, O Jehovah, 
“Be their shepherd also, and bear 
them up for ever.” 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Mele, the Canary Bird 
(Continued from page 23) 


side he was surrounded by a screen. 
He was caught in a bird trap! 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp,” cried 
Mele sharply. Then he flew nervous- 
ly from side to side, hoping to find 
an opening through which he could 
escape, but there was none. 

Mele felt the trap being lifted 
from the ground and he saw two big 
eyes looking in at him through the 
screen. A boy with long blue trous- 
ers and a yellow hat had captured 
Mele and he was going to take him to 
the tourist market. 

The tourist market was a place 
near the boat landing where many 
people came to buy strange and inter- 
esting things to take home. Tour- 
ists were glad to buy canary birds. 

It was a long walk to the tourist 
market. Mele flew from one side of 
the cage to the other. Back and 
forth he bounced. Once in a while 
the boy in the long blue trousers and 
yellow hat would look at the canary. 
At last, Mele just sat on the floor of 
the cage and remained quite still in 
a corner, 

Finally Mele stretched his neck and 
raised his head high. He could see 
the water and a large ship in the 
distance. They were now approach- 
ing the tourist market. The boy in 
the long blue trousers and yellow hat 
started to run. ‘Then, all of a sud- 
den, ker-plunk! The boy dropped 
the cage on a huge box. 

All around him Mele could see 
other birds in cages. This made him 
feel a little better, and when some of 
the other birds started to sing and 
chirp, Mele started to sing too. Of 
course, this was just what the people 
wanted, because when they bought a 
canary bird they wanted one that 
would sing. Many tourists would 
stand for a long time beside the cages 
and listen to the birds before decid- 
ing which one they would buy. The 
best singers were always the first ones 
to be sold. 

Mele was so busy singing that he 
did not see that tourists were buying 
him. A tall woman and a little boy 
were giving money to the boy in the 
long blue trousers and yellow hat. 

In a few minutes Mele would have 
been on his way to California if 
something hadn’t happened right then 
and there. Just as the tall woman 
and the little boy were buying Mele, 
up came a Hawaiian girl and boy. 
Yes, they were the same Hawaiian 
children who put Mele’s food out for 
him every morning. 

When Mele didn’t come for his 
breakfast that morning the children 
began to wonder what had happened 
to him. After they had looked about 
for him for some time, they decided 
to try the tourist market. As I have 
already told you, they arrived just in 
time. 

Of course, the tourist woman was 
glad to let the Hawaiian children 
buy Mele. She bought another bird 
for her little boy. 

Mele didn’t know what happened 
to him until he was safe at last in the 
home of the Hawaiian girl and boy. 
Do you think the children were hap- 
py to have found Mele? Yes, indeed, 
they were, but they were not quite so 
happy as Mele was. 


“Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp,” Mele 
would call out over and over again in 
a gay, happy way. 4 

For several weeks, the Hawaiian 
children kept Mele in a large cage in 
their home. ‘They put fresh seeds, 
figs, and apple in it every morning, 
and also a cup of fresh water for 
Mele to drink. Sometimes they put 
in a little -pan of water and Mele 
would have a glorious time bathing 
in it. And almost every day, they 
would let Mele fly around the room 


‘ 


getting his food ready. He would 
sit on the edge of. the window sill 
and sing, and sing, and sing. Mele 
was very happy. As soon as the 
children were finished with the cage, 
Mele would fly right back into it 
again, and the children would close 
the little door. 

The Hawaiian. girl and boy kept 
Mele like this until they thought he 
would never, never get lost again. 
Then one day when they let Mele out 
of his cage they opened the door of 


Away Mele flew! But he did not go 
far away from the children’s home. 

After that, the children did not 
keep Mele in his cage, but he con- 
tinued to stay close by, and was al- 
ways ready to show them how happy 
he was by singing for’them. The first 
thing every morning he flew to the 
little wooden poi bowl, high in the 
banyan tree, and ate the seeds and 
figs and pieces of apple that he found 
in it. So Mele lived happily in the 
children’s garden, and never, never 





while they were cleaning his cage and 














their hut and.let him fly out. 











Whee! 


flew away again. 





UNITY BY AIR 


The airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them to use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance to know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 
one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 

The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 
with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN 4. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concepts and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and help 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance that are 
the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a formal 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


ALEXANDER J, STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L, ENGELHARDT, JR 
80 BAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS , MAIL 





L. C. Denison, la,—‘“Thanks to 


Mutual Loan Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 
education by lending me 
money.” 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—“I 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before schoo! starts.” 


A. I. 8. Fairbury, Nebr.—‘If 
I shall ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal.—“We en- 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 
way.” 


H. J. F. Shreveport, La.—‘I 
will not hesitate to recommend 
your firm to my friends.” 
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a When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 

comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
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Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
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The Story of David 


(Continued from page 38) 


I -_ <7 no evil: for thou art with 


Thy al and thy staff they comfort 
me.” (He stops to think, and 
glances over to where the sheep and 
cattle are grazing.) 
“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup runneth over. (More study.) 
Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me”—(He hesitates.) 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.” 
Now I shall play it. (He picks up 
the harp or flute just as Jesse comes 
hurrying onto the stage.) 
pavip>—F ather, what is the matter? 
yesse—Nothing is wrong, David. 
A fine honor has come to our family. 
Saul has ordered you to come to his 
court and play and sing for him. 
DAVID—He wants me? Doesn’t he 
have people to play at the court? 
yessE—Yes, he has people to play, 
but Saul is ill and no one can please 
him. He has heard of your skill on 
the harp and has asked for you. 
pavip>—Well, I must go, then. 
JESSE—Yes, prepare at once. I'll 
stay with the animals. 


Act Ill 


(Jonathan enters from the left and 
David, now a youth, from the right.) 

paviw—Why did you send for me, 
Jonathan? 

JONATHAN—I have sad news for 
you, David. Father is angry with you. 

pavi—But, Jonathan, why is he 
angry? I want to serve King Saul. 

JONATHAN—Because he is jealous 
of you. The people are saying, “Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.” : He has ordered 
me to kill you. But I do not want to 
kill you. You may have to go away. 
I have a plan. 

pavip—What is it? 

JONATHAN—I shall speak to my 
father again and try to make him 
change his mind. Then I shall come 
here in three days to warn you. See 
that rock over there? You hide be- 
hind it. I shall bring a servant and 
my bow and arrows. I shall practice 
shooting. If I say to the boy, “the 
arrows are on this side of you,” then 
you can stay. But if I say, “The ar- 
rows are beyond you,” then you must 
leave the country. 

pavip>—Very well. I hope Saul will 
let me serve him. 

(They part, Jonathan leaving at 
left and David at right of stage.) 


Act IV 
(David is hidden behind the rock 


as Jonathan and Servant enter left.) 
JONATHAN (/o Servant)—I wish 
to practice. You will get the arrows 
for me. (He shoots three arrows.) 
Now pick them up. (Servant runs 
out and picks up two of the arrows.) 
One arrow is beyond you, isn’t it? 
(Servant collects it.) Here, take my 
bow and arrows back to the city. 
(After Servant has left, David and 
Jonathan meet at front of stage.) 
JONATHAN—It is no use, David, 
you must leave. But before you go, I 
want to give you my sword and robe. 


pavil—No, Jonathan, I cannot 
take them. 

JONATHAN—Yes, David. You are 
@ greater warrior than I. I saw you 
kill the giant and have seen you in 
battle. I want you to have them. 

pavw—Thank you, Jonathan, 

JONATHAN—Let us promise that 
we shall always be friends and each 
will help the other’s family if ever 
help is needed. 

pavw—Yes, Jonathan, I promise. 

(They shake hands. Jonathan starts 
off left and David right. Before they 
leave the stage, they turn and wave to 
each other.) 

(While stage is being set for Act 
V, children, unseen, sing any familiar 
version of the Twenty-third Psalm.) 


Act V 


(Samuel and Master of Ceremonies 
stand at the left of the throne which 
is at the center back. Dancers stand 
at right front of the stage in their 
order for the dance. Back of them 
are Other Men. At the left Other 
Women are grouped to form a choir.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Guard, 
escort King David to this hall. 

(Guard exits and returns at once 
with David, now a man, who kneels 
before Samuel. Guard retires.) 

SAMUEL (placing crown on David's 
head)—David, I crown you King of 
Israel. May Jehovah bless you. 

(David ascends the throne.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES—Now we 
shall have a dance in honor of King 
David. 

KING DAvD—Wait! Before we sce 
the dance I have a question to ask. 
Are any of the children of Jonathan 
living? 

zipA—Yes, Your Majesty, one son. 
He was dropped by his nurse when 
she attempted to save him, and is now 
lame. His name is Mephibosheth. 

KING DAviD>—Bring the boy here. 
While we are waiting you may have 
the dance. 

(Dancers perform to music of 
“Palm Branches,” by J. B. Faure, 
from Masterpieces of Piano Music, 
published by Mumil Pub. Co., New 
York 1, and then return to their 
place.) 

(After the dance, Ziba returns, as- 
sisting Mephibosbeth to walk. The 
boy kneels before King David.) 

KING DAVviID—Mephibosheth, your 
father and I promised to help each 
other’s children in case anything hap- 
pened to either of us. I wish you 
always to live in my house and eat at 
my table. 

MEPHIBOSHETH (rising )—Jehovah 
bless you, King David. 

MASTER OF CEREMONTIES—Now we 
shall have a message from our new 
king. 

KING DAviD—‘Blessed be Jehovah, 
Because he hath heard the voice of my 

supplications. 

Jehovah is my strength and my 
shield; 
My heart hath trusted in him, and I 
am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth; 
And with my song I will praise him.” 
(Prays.) Save thy people, O Jehovah, 
“Be their shepherd also, and bear 
them up for ever.” 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Mele, the Canary Bird 
(Continued from page 23) 


side he was surrounded by a screen. 
He was caught in a bird trap! 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp,” cried 
Mele sharply. Then he flew nervous- 
ly from side to side, hoping to find 
an opening through which he could 
escape, but there was none. 

Mele felt the trap being lifted 
from the ground and he saw two big 
eyes looking in at him through the 
screen. A boy with long blue trous- 
ers and a yellow hat had captured 
Mele and he was going to take him to 
the tourist market. 

The tourist market was a place 
near the boat landing where many 
people came to buy strange and inter- 
esting things to take home. Tour- 
ists were glad to buy canary birds. 

It was a long walk to the tourist 
market. Mele flew from one side of 
the cage to the other. Back and 
forth he bounced. Once in a while 
the boy in the long blue trousers and 
yellow hat would look at the canary. 
At last, Mele just sat on the floor of 
the cage and remained quite still in 
a corner, 

Finally Mele stretched his neck and 
raised his head high. He could see 
the water and a large ship in the 
distance. They were now approach- 
ing the tourist market. The boy in 
the long blue trousers and yellow hat 
started to run. Then, all of a sud- 
den, ker-plunk! The boy dropped 
the cage on a huge box. 

All around him Mele could see 
other birds in cages. This made him 
feel a little better, and when some of 
the other birds started to sing and 
chirp, Mele started to sing too. Of 
course, this was just what the people 
wanted, because when they bought a 
canary bird they wanted one that 
would sing. Many tourists would 
stand for a long time beside the cages 
and listen to the birds before decid- 
ing which one they would buy. The 
best singers were always the first ones 
to be sold. 

Mele was so busy singing that he 
did not see that tourists were buying 
him. A tall woman and a little boy 
were giving money to the boy in the 
long blue trousers and yellow hat. 

In a few minutes Mele would have 
been on his way to California if 
something hadn’t happened right then 
and there. Just as the tall woman 
and the little boy were buying Mele, 
up came a Hawaiian girl and boy. 
Yes, they were the same Hawaiian 
children who put Mele’s food out for 
him every morning. 

When Mele didn’t come for his 
breakfast that morning the children 
began to wonder what had happened 
to him. After they had looked about 
for him for some time, they decided 
to try the tourist market. As I have 
already told you, they arrived just in 
time, 

Of course, the tourist woman was 
glad to let the Hawaiian children 
buy Mele. She bought another bird 
for her little boy. 

Mele didn’t know what happened 
to him until he was safe at last in the 
home of the Hawaiian girl and boy. 
Do you think the children were hap- 
py to have found Mele? Yes, indeed, 
they were, but they were not quite so 
happy as Mele was. 


“Chirp, chirp, chirp, chirp,” Mele 
would call out over and over again in 
a gay, happy way. s 

For several weeks, the Hawaiian 
children kept Mele in a large cage in 
their home. They put fresh seeds, 
figs, and apple in it every morning, 
and also a cup of fresh water for 
Mele to drink. Sometimes they put 
in a little -pan of water and Mele 
would have a glorious time bathing 
in it. And almost every day, they 
would let Mele fly around the room 
while they were cleaning his cage and 











’ 


getting his food ready. He would 
sit on the edge of the window sill 
and sing, and sing, and sing. Mele 
was very happy. As soon as the 
children were finished with the cage, 
Mele would fly right back into it 
again, and the children would close 
the little door. 

The Hawaiian girl and boy kept 
Mele like this until they thought he 
would never, never get lost again. 
Then one day when they let Mele out 
of his cage they opened the door of 
their hut and-let him fly out. Whee! 





Away Mele flew! But he did not go 
far away from the children’s home. 

After that, the children did not 
keep Mele in his cage, but he con- 
tinued to stay close by, and was al- 
ways ready to show them how happy 
he was by singing for’them. The first 
thing every morning he flew to the 
little wooden poi bowl, high in the 
banyan tree, and ate the seeds and 
figs and pieces of apple that he found 
in it. So Mele lived happily in the 
children’s garden, and never, never 
flew away again. 

















UNITY BY AIR 


The airplane has brought men everywhere into physical closeness 
to one another. It now remains for them to use air transportation 
to attain spiritual and emotional closeness if the human race 
is to live in peace. It is clear that the alternative is destruction. 


As individuals and as groups, men acquire 
usefulness, wisdom and greatness through con- 
tact with other individuals and groups. Today, 
interchange of ideas and attitudes among many 
nations and cultures is essential to lasting peace. 
Through international contacts by great num- 
bers of people, different people will have a 
chance to know one another, understand one 
another, and above all, to feel the sympathy for 
one another that is the indispensable ingredient 
of true peace. 

The attainment of this objective should be 
made a function of formal education. It is im- 
portant that teachers and students get together 
with the people of other nations, and of other 
parts of their own nation—by air. 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN 4. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


lin Age earntten Ypen 


Flight experience will not only add to their 
factual knowledge, but it also will help them see 
for themselves how man’s use of the airplane 
has necessitated new concepts and interpreta- 
tions of human affairs. Students and teachers, 
properly prepared for contacts with other peo- 
ple and other cultures, will acquire—and help 
disseminate—the attitudes of tolerance that are 


the basis of peace. 


Student-teacher air travel requires a formal 
program of guidance. Air-Age Education Re- 
search is working to facilitate and further such 
a program. We invite your participation in our 
efforts to make school travel a vital kind of 
modern education. Please let us know your ques- 
tions, comments and suggestions. 


ALEXANDER J, STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 EAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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The Map That Came Alive 
(Continued from page 59) 


be grades on a card, or the self-right- 
eous virtue of completed term papers; 
instead you will find freshened health 
and spirits, a new mental outlook. — 

Your first course might be geog- 
raphy, since a comparison of your 
present surroundings with the home 
you left behind is instinctive. Natives 
of southern Ohio will discover that 
they have taken its all-directioned 
abundance too much for granted. 
There the land is rich and the corn 
grows tall. You do not really expect 
this familiar landscape to be dupli- 
cated in New England, where the 
lifeblood is manufacturing and not 
agriculture; even so, your first view 
of southern Connecticut amazes you. 
If there was a single farm of any sort 
along your fast train’s hour-and-a- 
half shore route, you missed it, 

Miles of boulder-strewn land offer 
indisputable evidence that the glacier 
which deposited soil in Ohio not only 
raked it off New England but sub- 
stituted diabolical collections of rocks 
and a terrain guaranteed to make any 
prospective farmer lose heart. The 
familiar geography-book sentence, 
“Our early settlers cleared the land,” 
sums up for you an achievement that 
is awesome if not incredible. 

From farming you turn to com- 
merce, secking this out in the likeliest 
spot in the East——New York Harbor. 
The vastness of the world’s business 
takes on meaning for you here, per- 
haps because, in the cyclorama of 
liners, tugs, and freighters, you note 
also the broad sweep of another vessel 
—an aircraft carrier at anchor, grim 
reminder of a different sort of uni- 
versal traffic. The sight of a harbor 
is good for man. It makes him look 
up and out, and shows him the rim of 
his security, so to speak. 

Your curriculum might well in- 
clude nature study. In the East, this 
is spelled rhododendron for you. The 
iris and peonies of Ohio seem com- 
monplace indeed when early-evening 
drives into the environs of New 
Haven introduce you to mountain 
plants, particularly laurel, in nature’s 


_ prize arrangement against a back- 


ground of pink cliffs. 

Since a nature-study course con- 
tinues to grow wherever you happen 
to be, you simply take it along in an 
absorbent state, and turn next to the 
department of English. 

Wise emphasis here is on the field 
of oral expression, for ¢ men say 
has always been of prime significance 
to society. A teacher also listens to 
how they say it. 

Travel resounds with voices and 
ideologies. You will remember the 
charming enunciation of the little 
Swiss war bride, and the feeling she 
has for America; and the tired and 
laconic sergeant who debates whether 
his buddy’ s wedding is‘worth a 2,000- 
mile trip to serve as best man. (“I 
beard about the girl for three years, 
anyway!”) 

A trim group of Filipino army of- 
ficers speak seldom but absorb much. 
In contrast, the modish young sub- 
urban grandmothers, with their fa- 
miliar shopping-children-decorating 
gamut, are redeemed from smugness 
and sself-satisfaction by the basic 
virtue of devotion. There is the soft- 


a Te 


known Richard Halliburton, and the 
Greenwich Village policeman whose 
vibrant Irish directions send you to an 
eating place where comments on the 
roast duck are heard in six languages. 
Fresh evidence is unearthed that cab 
drivers’ voices are alike the world 
over—paradoxically chummy and at 
the same time casual. 

Unlike Walt Whitman, you do not 
linger anywhere long enough to hear 
America singing, but you do hear it 
pass the time of day. 

For the cookery phase of your 
home economics, head for the shore. 


Conn. Development Commn, (Clifford G. Scofield) 





eS 


Yale Unies tn thé sobs of 


New Haven it was first placed. 


There, confronted with an order of 
clam chowder and fried scallops, dis- 
cover the flavor of Connecticut. Such 
fare has its own unique quality, but 
you must enjoy it facing the quict 
waters of the ‘Sound—this is war- 
ranted to improve the savor of any 
food you choose, 

Your art course is evidence of 
man’s accomplishments on the grand 
scale. Vision in planning, and brawn 
in execution, have provided concrete 
symbols that stand for something to 
an American: the Statue of Liberty at 
dusk and the skyline of Philadelphia 
at dawn; the Empire State Building, 
apropos of which your friend re- 
marks, “You can stop on the street 
and look up at it. Everyone does, the 
first time!” 

Health and physical education are 
an essential part of any vacation, but 
one should have the foresight to do 
ry with alarm clocks. In Hamden 

have the daily tonic of brisk 

aie ata Lake Whitney, breathing 

te clean air, lingering over unfa- 

miliar shrubs, and persuading accom- 

panying dogs and small boys to leave 

sundry turtles where they find them. 

If you are in the mood, you can have 
something more strenuous. 

Any holiday is the lovelier for a 
remembrance of music somewhere 
along the way; and New York’s fine 
productions can be the answer. As a 
member of the audience at Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s Carousel, you lis- 
ten closely to its orchestration—and 
especially to the strings-and cymbals 
—for the creators of this musical 
drama contrast the sweet and the 
searing in music as well as in life. 

During your reading course, you 
will want to wander through the 
lamplit labyrinth that is the Yale Li- 
brary, examining historic editions and 
displays; or you will enjoy visiting 
Brentanos in New York, where a 
clerk will ask you without batting an 
eye whether you would like your 
Tolstoy in Russian or in English, 

As for history, it is enough to say 
that both you and Washington have 





now crossed the Delaware at Trenton, 
However, m me 8 made the crossing in 
comfort—which brings us to the 
final subject, transportation as an ase 
<< e 

Wi a of time, 
have ridden in fast modern suka 
double-deck buses, ferryboats, taxis, 
and subways—-and you know that 
your brother at home will take you 
flying whenever you decide to go 
back. It is true that the physical in- 
struments of travel aré a never end- 
ing source of wonder; but you have 
seen how much more remarkable are 
the men and women who use them. 

Nearing home again, you recall 
with a native’s sentiments the admo- 
nition of George Washington to keep 
the Ohio Valley at all costs. It looks 
good to you, too. So does Cincin- 
natis Union Terminal—a strikingly 
beautiful building which you have 
never before fully appreciated. 

You may need to spend the rest of 
your summer on a university campus, 
with a course of study in black and 
white, and library assignments, and 
mid-term tests to make it official; but 
you will never forget your more last- 
ing impressions of one section of 
America: the land, the people, and 
their interdependence; the intangibles 
of friendship; and the panorama of 
the homes of men. 

For a short while, a part of the 
green map has come alive. Who 
knows what may lie in the rest of it 
for you—waiting until the day when 
your perceptive friends again push 
you off into the unknown! 


Memory Weaves a Mayan 
Tapestry 
(Continued from page $8) 


the design inlaid by quickly moving 
fingers to give a gorgeous combina- 
tion of magenta, gold, and vermilion. 

At Totonicapan we visited a pot- 
tery, watched boy apprentices roll 
clay to form pitchers, and marveled 
at the workmanship of the older In- 
dians as they fashioned water jugs, 
vases, and bowls on the potter's 
wheel. From the belfry of the 
church at Sacapulas we looked down 
upon the plaza, where the market 
centered about an enormous ceiba 
tree. At near-by Rio Negro we 
watched the extraction of salt from 
the mud flats of the old river bed. 
Indian women bathed nude in the 
waters of the river or did the family 
washing on rocks beside the stream. 

A drive up into the Cuchumantes 
Mountains to Nebaj offered some of 
the most magnificent scenery in all 
Guatemala. If the steep climbs, the 
repeated loops and spi left one a 
bit dizzy, the grandeur of the moun- 
tains and valleys was well worth the 
discomfort. 

Along the route from Quezalte- 
nango to the coast, the altitude drops 
seven thousand feet in thirty-four 
miles of driving, the temperature 
rises from $2 to 99 degrees, and the 
terrain changes from sparsely covered 
plateau to lush tropical jungle. 

In the hot-mineral-springs area of 
Zunil and Almalonga, billowy steam 
rising from the springs and geysers 
momentarily shut off the mountain 
vista, only to accentuate, a moment 
later, the glimpses of Santa Maria 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Story of David 
(Continued from page 72) 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES—With the 
choir to lead us we shall all join in 
singing A-don-o-lom. 

(AH om stage sing.) 

ALL (except David, shouting)— 
David! David! Jehovah bless Israel! 
Jehovah bless David, King of Israel! 

(Curtain closes.) 


a ney pepe A The translation of 
lon-o-lom, an old synagogue song ar- 
ranged for children, was put on the" pro- 
go. Although the song was sung in 

ebrew, the translation hel the chil- 
dren to understand it to get the 
spirit of it. 


LORD OF THE UNIVERSE 


The Lord of all; He reigned supreme 
Ere first creation’s form was framed. 
When all was done by His will, 


' His name, Almighty, was proclaimed. 


Dramatizing 
“Rip van Winkle” 
(Continued from page 32) 


so the pupils each tried writing an ar- 
ticle, looking up in their history 
books the events which were taking 
place twenty years before Washington 
was first elected president. The chil- 
dren themselves chose what they con- 
sidered to be the best article to be 
used in our play, and you may be sure 
that besides looking for historical ac- 
curacy, they selected the one having 
the “most gigantic words in the dic- 
tionary,” in order to keep the play 
true to Irving’s style. 


Scengz 3—Rip on the Mountain 


This was easy, for the story tells 
in detail just what took place. 
Dressing the Dutch ninepin players 
was fun. In order to be sure of the 
best results, we had several art lessons 
in which the children drew pictures 
of the Dutchmen, using Irving’s de- 
scriptions as the guide. From these, 
we made costumes complete in every 
detail, and boys as well as girls sewed 
doublets, found little red feathers, 
and manufactured noses and beards of 
all kinds and descriptions. What a 
day for boys who like to make others 
laugh! 

If you had heard our Dutchmen 
playing ninepins in our classroom, 
you would have had no trouble recog- 
nizing Irving’s “thunder echoing 
down the valley.” That was the only 
time during the play when I really 
wished for a special assembly room; 
other teachers and pupils were too 
near for comfort, (If you are in a 
school of just one room you will be 
fortunate at such times.) 

At the end of Scene 3, we left Rip 
going to sleep. (In our particular 
room, we had him drop down behind 
my desk, but in any room some plan 
could be worked out for having him 
go quickly out of sight after he falls 
asleep.) Then, while the ninepin 
players continued their game, Rip 
quickly made a change, Under my 
desk, the children had hidden a torn 
shirt, ragged socks, a beard (made of 
frayed rope and cotton and fixed to 
fasten over the ears with wire as 
spectacles do), scissors to.use “in case 
Rip thinks he isn’t ragged enough,” a 
blackboard eraser full of chalk dust 
to whiten his hair, and a rusty gun. 

Rip was told to use these things as 
quickly as possible, and to give a 





previous acts gathered near the inn. 


one of George Washington—also 
drawn in art class.) Handbills were 
given out, greetings were exchanged, 
conversation about then-current top- 
ics took place, until to their amaze- 
ment, the old-man Rip, followed by 
a group of jeering children, a 

The rest was easy——a baby doll that 
cried, for Judith to hold, a lazy young 
Rip leaning against a tree—all were 


well planned. And how did it end? 
















My pupils had Judith lead Rip away 
to her home, and then a pi reader 
came to the front of the room and 
read the conclusion, telling of. Rip § 
again sitting at the inn and telling his 
story differently to each new listener. 

But there are many possible ways 
to conclude the play, and your pupils 
may have an entirely different idea. 
It’s a story which is especially adapt- 
able to schoolroom dramatization, and 
one that is lots of fun. Best of all, 
from the teacher’s standpoint, it’s a § 
good way of reviewing the story. 
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FRANCE FOR A SUMMER VACATION 
RICH IN LEISURE AND LEARNING 


Wander over the French countryside, meet the peasant 
upon his native soil, fishing in Brittany, tilling the slopes 
of Champagne, philosophizing, singing and husbandry- 
ing contentment wherever you find him. “av The Seine 
lined with books and storied quays « ; . stroll down the 
Latin Quarter and choose between beckoning café 
gaietés . . . visit the French centers of learning, cen- 
turies-old, steeped in tradition. at Major in the joy of 
living, minor in your hobbies and dreams ; ;« « take 
\ credits at the University of Toulouse at Bagnéres-de- 

Bigorre in the Pyrénées or University of Grenoble in 
the Dauphiné Alps ; : ; wherever you travel, charm- 
ing ivy-covered inns and comfortable pensions. @&X 
The Capital’s six great railway terminals are teeming 
again, serving cities and resorts from Biscay to the 
Alps, from the Channel to the Riviera; 


Your travel agency has detailed information. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 


610 Fifth Avenue 


rainy 


New York City (20 ) 

























What T.C.U. 
Will Do For You 









Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally disabled 
by soatee ey ~ acci- 
enta njuries § (includi 
automobile); $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hoapital and 
Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Sur- 
geon's Bills for Minor Acci- 
dents, Optional Benefits for 
Certain Complete Fractures 
and Dislocations. Policies 
paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 
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"Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 


| lof teachers for more than 40 years. Not so 


+, long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
© appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s 
a Parachute for Happy Landings.” We in- 
vite you to share this comfortable feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 


T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for 
your money when you buy direct from a company that has 


never failed its members through depressions, epidemics 
and years of unusual records for accidents, Why not get all 
the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
gives complete information. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS 


774 T.C.U. Building 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 774 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 
tion. Send me full details without obligation. 





CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Lincoin 8, Nebraska 








Address___ 
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Memory Weaves a Mayan 
Tapestry 
(Continued from page 74) 


Volcano, cloud formations, sun and 
shadow patterns that bordered on the 
spectacular. What an engineering 
feat was the erection of the hydro- 
electric plant at the twin falls in the 
mountains near San Martin! Great 
coffee fincas, banana plantations, and 
sugar-cane fields bordered the road in 
the hot coastal regions, Gaudy tropi- 
cal birds, and wild orchids in vivid 
purples and lavenders, formed many 
splashes of color in the dense tropi- 
cal jungles, 

A visit to a citronella plantation 
near Retalhuleu was extremely inter- 
esting. Oxcarts were used to bring 
loads of the grass to the processing 
plant, where natives extracted, con- 
densed, and bottled the oil for ship- 
ment abroad. It was here that we 
had our first introduction to coconut 
milk served in the green husked nut. 
And what a refreshing drink it 
proved to bel! 

For colorful markets teeming with 
native life, none can exceed those at 
Solala and Santiago Atitlan. Where 
else could one find so wide a variety 
of temperate and tropical vegetables 
and fruits, fish and fowl, as well as 
equipment and apparel, offered amid 
such a profusion of sounds, sights, 
and smells? 

Etched on my memory is the pic- 
turesque beauty of Lake Atitlan, its 
changeable colored waters reflecting 
the three towering volcanoes which 
encompass it. With reluctance we 
left our lake hotel to proceed to 
Antigua. However, when we arrived 
in that former capital of the coun- 
try, we found that its natural set- 
ting, its ruins, and its wealth of 
Spanish colonial homes and patios 
made it a place where we should have 
liked to stay for a long time. 

Over my desk hangs a Guatemalan 
textile, woven by a native craftsman 
on a crude hand loom. But for the 
tapestry which memory weaves, I 
need no loom. ‘The mystery, an- 
tiquity, poverty, and foreboding 
which are ever present in the land of 
the Mayas form a shadowy back- 
ground for. my textile, upon which 
are inlaid vivid motifs drawn from 
and colored by brilliant tropical 
flowers, iridescent waters, haunting 
marimba music, fantastic mountain 
scenery, and brightly costumed In- 
dians in their orderly, busy markets. 


Meeting the Educational 
Crisis 
(Continued from page 66) 


Many of the states have recognized 
this and are contributing increasing 
amounts to the support of the public 
schools. This trend is one which 
must extend to all of the states, and 
the proportionate amount provided by 
the states must be increased. Under 
present-day conditions the states are 
more effective tax-collecting agencies 
than the local units. State support 
enables both the burdens and the 
benefits of the schools to be distrib- 
uted throughout the state in terms 
of resources and educational needs. 

The fact that state support is es- 
sential is one more reason for care- 





fully considered action at the local 
level. The campaign for adequate 
school support must be carried be. 
yond the confines of the community, 
Teachers must recognize that the 
most drastic move they can make lo. 
cally will not result in the complete 
long-range solution of the problem 
which confronts them. 

State education associations are do- 
ing a magnificent job in leading the 
fight for adequate state minimum 
salary standards and for the develop- 
ment of state finance programs 
needed to support education. Local 
education associations everywhere can 
aid the cause by developing lay sup- 
port for the legislative programs 
which have been set up by their re- 
spective state associations. 

Federal aid, too, is essential if 
adequate professional salaries are to be 
paid teachers, and if all of the na- 
tion’s children are to have education- 
al opportunities. In view of the 
present school crisis, it is imperative 
that additional federal aid for public 
education be provided by the Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

The federal government is siphon- 
ing off tremendous amounts of tax 
money from the states and local com- 
munities. More of these funds must 
go back into the services of state and 
local governments. 

Never before has there been as 

much general recognition on the part 
of leading laymen that the financial 
assistance of the federal government 
is essential. Both professional and lay 
organizations must unify their ef- 
forts in behalf of this legislation. 
Federal aid can be achieved by the 
vigorous action of local, state, and 
national leaders. 
VIII. Teachers will make most prog- 
ress toward their objectives through 
professional organization and by pro- 
fessional methods. 

Teachers can serve best if their or- 
ganizational interests are free and in- 
dependent of organic relationships 
with any special class or group. 

A statement of the position of the 
National Education Association is 
found in the Annual Report of the 
Profession to the Public issued by the 
Executive Secretary in 1945: “A 
truly professional organization must 
be free to act on all professional mat- 
ters with initiative and vigor. Al- 
though co-operating closely with all 
other organizations and institutions 
which have concern for the beiter- 
ment of American life through edu- 
cation, a professional organization 
should retain its independence.” 

Over the years, our professional or- 
ganizations—local, state, and nation- 
al—have carried the burden of the 
fundamental educational advance- 
ments which have been made. This 
historic fact is not a reason for com- 
placency. It is a challenge to pro- 
fessional organizations to discharge 
the full measure of their present re- 
sponsibilities. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion proposes a resolute and unremit- 
ting campaign for the welfare of the 
American public schools and the 
teachers who make them function. 
We believe that the American people 
—parent-teacher, labor, agriculture, 
business, women’s organizations, and 
other groups—are ready to support 
strong, well-financed public schools. 
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local habet Family ° a big ostrich feather to bis | Write at, vid, and mat, Now put me MISS GREEN (enters)—Children, 
quate aa _ . ; ke all lant forward)—I always like at the end of each word and pro- | what are you doing here? 
d be. (Conthoned from peg 33) to wear an ostrich feather in my hat. | nounce them. jeaN—We wanted to have you 
unity. R—No, you have to see them. You You'll remember the sound of short (Diane does as directed.) help us with our vowel sounds, but | 
t the can tell apart by their first o if you think of my ostrich feather. DIANE—You pear do play | guess we know them now. 
ke lo. names. u (steps forward carrying an open | tricks’on them, MISS GREEN—Well, chiidren, We 
— B—I see what you mean. I didn’t umbrella)—I go to pe carrying vowELs—But we like him just the | must hurry home, It is getting late. 
obiem realize we had so many interesting my umbrella. That will help you re- | same, 
letters in our family. member the sound #. (Alphabet yawns and acts sleepy.) whee e ‘this play Undowenty, weey 
re do- t—People sometimes call me lazy, DIANE—Is it true, £, that some- ROGER—The letters look sleepy. | Some of the ideas are original and some 
1g the but I’m not, even though I help to times when you won’t talk at all, you | Are you tired, Alphabet Family? soe. - setisles tek bave, squetand 
— spell the word lazy. make the rest of the clowns tell their ; pepe Er we ~ It’s time | in Tue . in’ te pat, Sew 
wop- After all, there isn’t a single names? or us to go back to our dictionary. | years. The dialogue amo a Act 
grams tye us that people can get 5 E—Yes, it’s true all right. I do | (Letters step back into book, waving Cooke, - ae SG 7 t rp 
Local without. Why, if it weren’t for us, that when I'm on the end of words. = a to the children and singing | 1943 issue; and the x phonograms ma- 
re can there couldn’t be any books, or any Write these words on the blackboard. phabet song. The last letter ais entan okanae a og led 
y sup- reading. There would be no schools! (Diane steps up to the blackboard.) _ *he book. ) 1944 issue 
b sigan (Children are heard approaching.) — 
vader p—TI hear someone coming. Quick! 
eee We'd better hide! 
ial if (The letters find what they think 
e to be to be suitable hiding places, but actu- 
ne na- ally they remain in plain sight.) 
‘wr (Children enter.) 
df the DIANE—I wonder where Miss Green 
erative is? 
ar ROGER—Oh, I remember. She had 
ight to go to a teachers’ meeting. 
, jJeaN—Oh, look! All the Alphabet 
iphon- Family! They think we can’t see 
ot tax them. How do you suppose they got 
1 com- out of the dictionary? 
5 aes ToM—Maybe Miss Green left the 
ite and book open. 
(Alphabet comes out of “hiding.” 
vn. Letters stand looking at children.) 
ne part Gatit—Let’s ask them to help us, 
nancial since Miss Green isn’t here. Will you 
onre-ws help us, Alphabet Family? 
ind lay ALPHABET (eagerly) —Of course 
af ef- we will. 
lation. BOB—The vowels puzzle me most Ce | ~ ? © | r 
by the of all. They like to play tricks. 
e, and JEAN—Yes, they hide in words, 
they stand in wrong places, and —_ 
' prog- times they won’t even work at all. r y f 
brough vowELs—What is it about us that e qi 7] r os Ss oO 
ry pro- puzzles you so much? 
Bop—Well, I never can quite re- 
leit Or- member what you all say when you 
and in- aren’t saying your names. Can you } C f. C 4 Va A M 
onships tell us an casy way to remember? 
, vowELs—Of course we can, That 
of the will be easy. We have some things to 
‘ion is show you that will be helpful to you. 
of the A (steps forward holding a large 
by e red apple)—My name is ae when 
7 I don’ ak m , I often say 4. 
— ara ies a ccmalie oma te Nutritious... Delicious 
al mat- apple and you'll have no trouble re- 
vr. Al- nits hora say d as in apple. Starring together in ice cream are important 
7ith all EB (steps forward balancing on bis nutrients and delicious, appetizing flavor. 
— nose @ ping-pong ball, which pe 
tter- sents an egg. Glue a piece of adbesive 
i hy Mladen sscke it cok eo apsbeoe * Nutrient Content * Delicious Flaver 
ization ball. This makes it ‘stick to the nose For its supply of calcium and phosphorus— Ice Cream is enjoyed for its inviting 
and appear as though it were being ice cream richly deserves the high regard in appearance and irresistible taste. Crisp 
nal or- balanced)—See what I am doing. ented, te is hetd fer medical end a ti ot atinte, out 
nation- Think of my balancing an egg on the <a , ad roasted nuts; menee ch, chocolate an 
of the § end of my nose and you will always nutrition authorities. marshmallow flavoring; or tangy fruits and 
lvance- | remember that my short sound is ¢. Ice Cream provides high quality, muscle berries—each blends its entrancing flavor with 
i .. (exchanges clown bat for an In- building proteins ... those found in milk. that of ice cream, to make this favorite 
rr com dian headdress and steps forward)— : . Sead ov bematite 
0 pro- | Ho! Ho! Ho! Do you know me in Ice Cream is a source of vitamin A and even more enjoyanie. 
scharge § my Indian suit? I am playing In- riboflavin (vitamin G) and contains other 
ent re- —_ Do ¥ ae — the sound of 7 in vitamins found in milk. 
Indian? That’s what I say when I use 
\ ssocia- my short sound, r P ae 000 tart Genet Girant 
: ts ingredients are nourishing; its Chicago 4, illinois 
arent flavor is delightful—together, these ee 
of the co-star features are responsible for the rey 
id the ’s First Reader” — An illustrated leading role which ice cream plays in 
nction. phonetic alphabet correlated with stories and poetry our national rehabilitation. 
people “I Am Sam” — A phonetic workbook 
~alture, “Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 
d Readers through elementary grades. 
- ae garter carta the cbiid i wall prepared to entr Fourth Since 1918 the National Dairy Council, prodt 
Pp upon of the of bis schoo! life. bis +2 gone 
’hools. Sons cement he Er Sew bas been dicted 60 nutritional rear and fo edveaton. br tha 
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Here at last is LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE... the newer, more scientifically 
thorough successor to the A-200 oint- 
ment, 


The advantages of LIQUID A-200 
PYRINATE are many! It KILLS ON 
CONTACT... it KILLS THE EGGS... it 
is NON-POISONOUS, NON-IRRITATING, 
and leaves no tell-tale odor! A-200 
has a soothing shampoo effect, leaving 
the hair soft and pliable, changing 
neither the color nor texture of the 
hair. Fabrics, too, are left unharmed. 
A-200 has a pleasant odor. 


RINATE 


IDEAL FOR USE ON CHILDREN 


When called on to recommend a 
remedy for sporadic cases of head lice 
...A-200 PYRINATE is the easy an- 
swer to an embarrassing problem. So 
simple to use—no more fuss than a 
quick shampoo; and it doesn’t harm 
clothing. 

Ask for the new clinically tested 
parasiticide ... LIQUID A-200 PYRIN- 
ATE, developed under medical super- 
vision and perfected under the most 
careful clinical control. At your drug 
store, 79¢, 


One of the 225 products prepared hy McKesson & Robbins for your health and comfort. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incor 


porated, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous fer Quality Since 1832 








24 Page Booklet 
14 Illustrations 


@ Scenes from the beaytiful caverns of Luray. 


@ Shenandoah Valley. ¢ Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 

Write for copies of this attractive booklet — 
one for yourself and each of your students. 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on a free-loan basis, All in natural colors. 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 








Can Yeu Succeed 
as a Hotel Hestess 
or Exeeutive? 


[lave you ever sat in a hotel lobby, looked at the beau- 
tiful surroundings and said to yourself, ° certainly 
would enjoy being = hotel executive here! 2 
Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to ‘work 
up” te such an executive position. Or because you 
are “over 40”—~you may believe you're too old to 
start, Neither is true! 

We Certify You Will “Make Good” When Placed 
Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely noth- 
ing about hotel work when they enrolled. Many were 
of mature years or .~ =~ a —_— my - 
Under our Certified Employees we 

Certify You Will “Make Good” When Placed. 


ere v as today in the hotel and insti- 
Soe 


Veterans: This course approved for Veterans’ Training. 
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TEXTILE PAINTING 
‘3 with BRILLIANT 


ALPHACOLOR 


It’s So Easy To Do! 
It’s Fun !—It’s Practical! 


Finished Work is’ Wash- 
able! 


Youngsters love to deco- 
rate home furnishings 
and wearing apparel in 
these gay washable colors. 


Write for: “Textile Paint- 

ing with Alphacolor” 
A folder of fresh ideas 
and stencil designs. Send 
10¢ to cover cost of hand- 
ling and mailing. Ad- 
dress Dept. I-37. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 
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Village Children Study 
City Life 
(Continued from page 21) 


the open elevator doors and their 
backing. As the strip is pulled up, 
the elevator can be made to stop at 
each floor. 

b) Escalator service—We made 
similar pictures showing escalators in 
a department store with figures that 
could be moved up and down along 
slits cut in the paper. 

2. Make pictures of various types of 
city homes. 

3. Draw pictures of famous buildings 
in the city. - 

C. Map.—Make a large map of river 
and roads leading to the city. 

D. Frieze-—Make a frieze to show 
types of city travel. (See illustration 
at bottom of page 21.) 

Cut a strip of kraft paper 36” x 
6”. (A 12” x 18” sheet can be cut 
in half lengthwise and stapled togeth- 
er.) Cut another strip, 36” x 114”. 
Draw a light line across the 6” strip, 
1” from the lower edge. Fasten the 
narrow strip along this line with 
gummed tape, in such a way that it 
can be folded back to show what is 
underneath it. On the part covered 
by the narrow strip, draw pictures to 
show the busy subway. On the nar- 
row strip itself, draw city street traf- 
fic. On the wide strip, draw large 
buildings and an elevated railroad. 

E. Bulletin board—Keep a bulletin 
board filled with newspaper pictures 
of city interest. 

F, Charts—Make a chart of things 
manufactured in the city. 

G. Oral reports.—Children who have 
visited interesting places in any city 
tell the class about their experiences. 
H. Original poems.—The following 
are examples of original verse written 
about the city. 


The subway travels very fast; 
Beneath the stieet it rushes past. 
There’s no red light to make it stop; 
The subway has no traffic cop. 


A trolley car does not go fast; 
The city traffic rushes past. 

The trolley stops at every square 
To get the people waiting there. 


The houses in the city 

Are made of brick and stone. 
There are many apartments; 
Each family has its own. 


The houses in the city 
Are very, very tall, 

And very close together. 
They have no yards at all. 


I ride in an elevator, 

It goes up, up, up, 

Until it comes to the place 
Where I want to stop. 


I think an elevator 

Is a lot of fun. 

It’s much quicker than climbing 
The stairsteps, one by one. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A, Language. 

1. Practice in oral expression. 

2. Practice in writing a short par- 
agraph with correct punctuation. 

3. Practice in letter writing—invi- 
tations, requests, thank-you letters. 
B. Arithmetic. 

1. Number stories about buying and 
selling in’ city stores. 

2. Measuring posters and charts. 





C. Science, 4 
1. How wild animals are cared for in 
the city zoo. ; 
2. Occupations of city people related 
to the field of science. 

D. Social studies. 

1. Compare Philadelphia of today 
with the city as it was long ago. 

2. Growth of industry and travel. 
E. Reading. 

1. Stories in regular reading books, 
2. Items of interest in newspaper. 

3. Stories in library books. 


OUTCOMES 


A, Skills. 

1. The children gained a better com- 
mand of oral expression. 

2. They improved in coloring work 
and in arrangement of material on 
posters and bulletin boards. 

3. Their lettering for posters im- 
proved in size and neatness. 

4. They learned to find topics in 
reference books by use of the index. 
B. Attitudes——Through working to- 
gether the children developed: 

1. Willingness to share materials. 

2. Better teamwork. 

3. More interest in articles brought 
into class. 

4. Willingness to help others. 

5. Appreciation of contributions of 
others. 

C. Habits.—The pupils showed im- 
provement in: 

1. Using newspapers for informa- 
tion. 

2. Sharing materials with others. 

3. Neatness. 

4. Finishing what they started. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andrews, Virginia: High Up in a 
Penthouse (Harper). 

Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, H. G.: 
Neighborhood Stories (Ginn). 

Beaty, John: Story Pictwres of Our 
Neighbors (Beckley-Cardy). 

Burton, Virginia Lee: The Litile 
House (Houghton Mifflin). 

Dearborn, Blanche J.: City Friends 
(Macmillan). 

Eppenstein, Louise: Sally Goes Shop- 
ping Alone (Platt). 

Hader, Berta‘and Elmer: Little Town 
(Macmillan). 

Simon, Belle; and Michelle, Marion: 
Peg and Pete See New York 
(Bobbs-Merrill) . 


Animals of Paper and 
Cotton 


(Continued from page 48) 


to attach head to body and ears to 
head. Let each portion dry thorough- 
ly before adding the next. 

Paint the ears, or cover with a pas- 
tel shade of velvet material. Then 
paste cotton smoothly over the rest 
of the animal, just thick enough to 
cover.. (Apply the paste with a 
brush.) Do the head first, then the 
body, and lastly, wrap the legs. Add 
tail puff. 

Cut eyes from black oilcloth and 
mouth from red. Tie a ribbon bow 
at neck, 

This activity may be divided into 
four lessons. Suggestions for work 
are: First lesson—Make head, body, 
ears, legs. Second lesson—Paste legs 
on body and ears on head. Third les- 
son—Paste head on body, and finish 
ears. Fourth lesson—Apply cotton. 
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How We “Explored” 
Ireland 


(Continued from page 70) 


B. Pragedure. 

Call for delivery of assigned oral 
topics. Allow class to ask questions 
or to volunteer additional informa- 
tion at the end of each presentation. 
C. Assignment—Project Three. 

1. Contract C. 

Write a story of an imaginary trip 
through Ireland. 
2. Contract B. 

Make a vocabulary of fairy words. 
3. Contract A. 

Find an Irish joke to tell in class to- 
morrow. Be sure that it is harmless 
humor and in no way reflects on the 
character of Irish persons or customs. 


Lesson Four 
A. Aims. 


1. To give leisure time to work on 
contracts. 
2. To enjoy Irish humor. 
B. Procedure. 
1. Tell informally the prepared Irish 
jokes. 
2. Spend the remainder of the time 
working on old contracts. 
C. Assignment. 

Work on contracts. All are due 
at the end of the fifth lesson. 


LESSON FIVE 


A, Aims. 

To become familiar with general 

facts about Ireland. 

B. Procedure. 

1. Give a test on general information 
and then discuss the answers. 

a) An elderly Irish actor recently 
became very popular after making a 
motion picture with Bing Crosby. 
Who is he? (Barry Fitzgerald) 

b) Many famous songs are Irish. 
Can you name one? 

c) The early Irish immigrants who 
came to this country aided greatly in 
the expansion of the West through 
laboring on what great building proj- 
ect? (the railroads) 

2. Ask each child to choose one fa- 
mous Irish man or woman, and to 
look up all the material he can find 
on that person. Then write a biog- 
raphy. This is to be included in the 
contracts. 

C. Assignment. 

Finish all contracts. They are due 
now. 


SPECIAL CREDIT WORK 


In my classes I found that there 
were a few children who did the as- 
signed work very rapidly and these 
children were always eager to take on 
extra work, 

A list of extra activities was posted 
and any pupil who was interested 
could carry out one of the projects 
for extra credit. 

1. Make an anthology of fairy 
poems. Illustrate it with either cut- 
out pictures or your own drawings. 

2. Make a collection of Irish jokes. 

3. Make an illustrated collection of 
Irish songs. 
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HOW TO OPEN A SHOP 


A rental library and greeting card shop can 
make you independent faster, and with less 
effort, small ital 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
7905 Evans Avenue, Chicago 19, Il. 





Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics | 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


FEW months ago, I read a state- 

ment by a well-known govern- 
ment nutrition authority about how 
important it is for school children to 
eat a good breakfast. This authority 
went so far as to say, “In places where 
many children come to school hungry 
each morning a school breakfast— 
whether it includes a hot dish or not— 
may be more useful than a special 
school lunch at noon.” 


This gave me an idea. You might not 
be able to have school breakfasts every 
day, but certainly you could occasion- 
ally have breakfast parties. And what 
better day to start than good Saint 
Patty’s birthday! 


YOUR EASY MENU 


Decorations I’ll leave to you, but I do 
have some suggestions about what to 
serve. Begin with paper cups of canned 
orange juice. (Practically as rich in 
Vitamin C as the fresh juice, govern- 
ment bulletins will tell you!) Then 
serve bowls of crisp Kellogg’s Pep with 
milk and sugar. And top off with a cup 
of milk for each child. (And a little talk 
on the importance of breakfast!) 


I am suggesting Kellogg’s Pep 
because it is the only popular cereal 
I know of that is enriched with 
400 I.U. of Vitamin D per serving. In 
sunny months, our bodies manufacture 
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their own Vitamin D. In gray, cloudy 
March, youngsters are apt to be low in 
this vitamin which they need to help 
build strong bones and sound teeth. 


400 i. U. PER OUNCE! 


Kellogg’s adds Vitamin D generously. 
A one-ounce serving provides the entire 
daily dietary allowance recommended 
by the National Research Council for 
growing children of all ages. Like all 
the Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals, Pep 
has the same fuel value as a wheat 
cereal you have cooked yourself. 


BIRD CARD OFFER 


This is an offer I am very proud to 
make. If you will use the coupon in the 
Coupon Section of this magazine, we 
will send you one set of twenty-four 
bird cards, 27%” x 414”, together with 
a convenient 514” x 61%” album to 
paste them in. The authentic paintings 
in brilliant color are by Jack Murray, 
noted bird artist. You'll find these 
bird cards wonderfully helpful both in 
your drawing and in your nature study 
lessons. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Hielliggs 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 


ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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You have seen Mexico? You have 








been to Mexico . Taxco, Cuer- seventh annual seasion of the 
navaca, pea rs de las tional University Summer School. 
Flores, X. . + » Of course. Spode a oe 

‘Their names are household words, aoe 

familiar all over the world, But, Stiged So Stents cat eter os 
these are only the first chapters of °8*- 

the story, the a . Hundreds La ws gre oth sow 

of books have written about 

Mexico, and yet every new writer 

who comes South of the Border re- 


turns with new stories to tell. Every 
painter finds new canv every 
well-known vs, ope 
gies, new faces, For the teacher, 
also, Mexico is inexhaustible. 




















A Broken Window 
(Continued from page 23) 


big games! 

“Come on outdoors,” said Uncle 
Ray. “It’s still light enough for a 
little practice.” Back of the house, 
he taught them some tricks of pitch- 
ing and batting. 

“Oh, I forgot!” Uncle Ray looked 
over at Dick, who was rubbing his 
smarting hand after Jerry had batted 
a good one. “I found a catcher’s 
mitt, too. It’s a bit ragged, but it 
will do for a while. Run in and get 
it, Jerry. It’s on the floor of the coat 
closet off my study.” 

They played until it was too dark 
to see the ball. Then they went into 
the house, and Uncle Ray showed 
them how to print their names on the 
ball and the bat. They asked him to 
put his signature on the bat, too, be- 
cause he had used it in many a game. 


“Boys,” said Grandmother, “I have.. 


an errand to do. Would you like to 
go with me?” 

“We'd be glad to,” Jerry replied. 
On the way home, Grandmother let 
them walk as slowly as they pleased, 
for. they wanted to look at every- 
thing in the store windows. That 
was when they saw it. 

_ Dick caught sight of it first. He 
nudged Jerry. “Do you see what I 
see?” 

Jerry looked into the window filled 
with baseball equipment and gazed 
at the catcher’s-mitt that had taken 
Dick’s eye. “Isn’t it a beauty?” he 
exclaimed. “What do you say? Shall 
we buy it with our money?” 

“Yes,” agreed Dick. “The store is 
closed now, but we can buy it tomor- 
row morning.” 

At last Grandmother said, “Come 
along, boys. It’s getting late. We 
must be going home.” So the boys 
tore themselves from the enchanting 
window. 

“I wonder what that building is.” 
Dick was looking at a two-story brick 
structure across the street, with a 
green light in front of it. 

“That’s the police station for this 
part of the city,” Grandmother re- 
plied. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dick. He eyed 
it curiously as Grandmother led the 
way across the broad thoroughfare 

down a side street. In a few 
minutes they were at her house. 

The next morning after breakfast 
the boys thought they would go right 
away to buy their catcher’s mitt, but 
Grandmother. said the stores would 
not be open until 9:30. 

“Well, we can get in a little prac- 
tice first,” Jerry remarked. 

“T shall. have to be away most of 
the morning,” said Grandmother, as 
they started to go out the back door 
with their ball and bat and old mitt. 
“But you'll know how to amuse your- 
selves, I’m sure. Go to the store to 
buy your mitt, if you want to. If you 
should 


lose way, just ask a po- 
liceman to you. if you're 
a 
jar is. Good-by.” 


“Thank you, and good-by,” 


“Honestly now, would you ask 3 
policeman if you did get lost?” Dick 


Jerry shook his head. “No, I'd be 
afraid to talk to one.” 

. Dick took his stand halfway down 

Grandmother’s back yard. “We are 
far enough from the house so we 
can’t smash any windows.” 

“There’s a building back there 
brick one.” Jerry looked over his 
shoulder as he spoke. “But we'll be 
careful. Ready?” 

A second later Dick batted the ball, 
But it sailed through the air, right 
over Jerry’s head, 

In an instant there was a sound of 
crashing glass. Dick and Jerry raced 
to the end of the lot to see what the 
ball had hit. Just then a man peered 
out of a broken window in the build- 
ing which the boys had seen through 
the trees. He wore a policeman’s 
uniform! Dick and Jerry gave him 
one frightened look, and ran toward 
the house. 

“Oh, oh!” panted Jerry, as. they 
stumbled up the back steps, “that 
brick building was the police station. 
What will Grandmother say?” 

“What will she say?” gasped Dick. 
“And Mother, too, after I promised 
to be good?” 

The boys sat in Grandmother’s 
kitchen and tried to think what to 
do. “Well,” Dick finally said, “that 
window will certainly have to be 
replaced. Father gets our broken 
windows fixed at once.” 

“Yes,” answered Jerry, “my father 
does, too. I ought to know. I had 
to pay for a kitchen window I broke 
last month.” 

“I suppose—” began Dick, and 
then stopped and looked at Jerry. 

Jerry nodded. “We'll have to pay 
for that window in the police sta- 
tion,” he said, 

Soberly, without a word, they took 
from their pockets the money they 
had earned at Mrs. Sheldon’s house. 
For several minutes they gazed at the 
coins, 

“Do you think it will take all our 
money?” asked Dick. 

“I’m afraid so,” answered Jerry. 
“I know what it cost to have the 
kitchen window repaired. We won't 
have any for the mitt.” 

“Then we'd better go over there 
with it now—but I’m afraid, aren’t 
you?” whispered Dick. 

“Perhaps, if we go right away and 
say we're sorry and pay for the win- 
dow, they won’t arrest us. But we'll 
have ,,t2 80 no matter what hap- 


pens. 

Without another word, they hur- 
ried down the street and around the 
block to the police station. At the 
door stood an officer looking stern. 

Although their legs felt queer and 
shaky, Jerry and Dick walked straight 
up to him. “We broke your window 
and we're sorry,” began Jerry. And 
Dick finished the story with, “Here's 
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A Broken Window 
(Continued from page 80) 


and put out his hand. “I'm Sergeant 
Garrison,” he said, “and I like the 
way you came here and spoke up. 
Come inside a minute.” 

He shook hands with both of them 
and then went to a desk, picked up 
their ball, and studied the names 
written on it. “Well, Jerry and Dick, 
here’s your ball. I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to take part of your money.” 
He put some of it into a desk drawer. 
The rest he handed back to the boys. 
“You did break a pane of glass,” he 
continued, “and it will have to be re- 
placed. This police station belongs to 
everyone in the city, and it wouldn’t 
be right to break a window in a pub- 
lic building, even accidentally, and 
not pay for it.” 

“Oh, no, sir,” Dick agreed. 

As they turned to ga, Jerry added, 
“Thank you for giving us our ball.” 

“Just a minute,” said the sergeant. 
“Would you like to earn something?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Jerry. 

“I was saying this morning to the 
men that our windows need washing. 
How about it? Are you interested 

“Yes!” chorused Dick and Jerry. 

“Well, come with me and I'll show 
you what to use and where to start.” 

As the boys worked, the sergeant 
— and talked with them now and 


“Ts there someone here at night, 
100?” asked Jerry. 

“Of course there is,” said Sergeant 
Garrison. “People need our help not 
only in the daytime but also at night 
—and often need it more, then.” 

“Oh, do you help? I thought—” 
Dick stopped, afraid to say any more. 

“You think policemen spend their 
time arresting people, don’t you?” 
asked the officer, laughing. “We do 
make arrests when we have to, but we 
are here to help law-abiding people. 
Last night a woman telephoned that 
a burglar was trying to break into her 
house. So two patrolmen went at 
once, and caught the burglar. Of 
course they arrested him, but they 
helped the woman.” 

The telephone rang. The boys’ new 
friend picked up the receiver. After 
he had listened a moment, the boys 
heard him say, “Yes, I understand. 
Corner of Third Avenue and Birch 
Street. I'll send someone at once.” 

Sergeant Garrison called to one of 
the men. “There is a lost boy at 
Third Avenue and Birch Street. If 
you can’t find out where he lives, 
bring him here. We'll try to discover 
who he is and get in touch with his 
parents.” 

When the patrolman had gone, the 
sergeant smiled at the boys. “That’s 
just another one of the things we do 
to help people.” 

Jerry and Dick had not expected 
to be cleaning windows on their visit 
to the city. It wasn’t what they had 
planned, but they kept at their work 
until it was finished. Then Sergeant 
Garrison paid them. 

. cried Jerry, as they were 
walking down the street. “With 
what the sergeant gave us back and 
what he paid us for washing win- 
dows, we have just as much money as 
we had in the first place.” 

“We can buy our mitt, after all!” 
exclaimed Dick. “Let’s gol” 


“Why—” began Dick, “I think we 
go this way, but I'm not sure. How 
are we going to find our way back to 
the house?” 

“You know what Grandmother 
told us,” Jerry said. “We can ask a 
policeman to tell us the way. I’m not 
afraid of policemen any more.” 

He went up to the traffic officer at 
the corner, who set the boys right, 
and it wasn’t long before they were 
eating lunch, ing Grandmother 
and Uncle Ray about their experience. 


Arrival of Spring 
(Continued from page 36) 


me because they know I am hungry in 
the spring. 

RED FOx—If I were to go, someone 
would think I was coming to steal 
his chickens, 

BLUEBRD—I can’t go. I am too 
busy making a2 nest. 


BUNNY—I should like to go, but I © 


am afraid of their dogs. 

RED FOx—You could go at night 
when their dogs are asleep. 

SPRING—Yes, that would be fine. 
I will give you a basket of flowers 
and you can leave a few on each door- 
step. Then they will know I am here. 

BUNNY—All right. Iwill. (Takes 
basket of flowers from Spring and 
goes off at left followed by everyone 
but Spring and Daffodil and Violet, 
who may sing a spring song.) 

(Children enter from right after 
slight pause.) 

FIRST CHILD—I found these lovely 
flowers on my doorstep and I saw 
Bunny footprints. The Bunny must 
have left them to let us know that 
Spring has come. 

SECOND CHILD—There she is and 
she has the flowers with her. 

spRiINc—Oh, children, I am so glad 
to see you again. You have grown 
tall since I saw you last. 

THRD CHILD—We are so happy 
you are here. Let us dance around 
Spring and these lovely flowers. 

( ren join bands, sing spring 
song, and skip around in a ring. Aft- 
er song is sung, all turn toward au- 
dience and curtsy or bow.) 


Protect Our Trees! 
(Continued from page 37) 


would dry into dust and be blown 
away by the wind. Then there would 
be no soil for us to live in, and none 
for the farmers’ crops either, and 
you would have no food. (Sits in 
the circle with others, keeping the 
circle balanced.) 

MATTHEW (standing )—Well, Pete, 
what have you to say to that? 

PETER (standing)—I say, let me 
get at that fire! (He starts to stamp 
out the fire. Other boys help him 
pretending to smother it with earth, 
pour water on it, and so on. Girls 
pick up picnic things and move away 
from campfire. Other characters 
withdraw downstage left and right.) 

MATTHEW—I ized a pledge 
I read in a book at the library. Would 
you like to hear it? 

(Continued om page 33) 








































bean may have hesitated to approach the study of 
ayon in your classroom because you lacked prop- 
erly graded teaching material and up-to-date facts on 
this subject. To meet this reed, we have prepared a 
series of study units on rayon that are geared to the 
comprehension levels of different grade groups. These 
units specifically relate the study of rayon to the child’s 
everyday living. 
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GRADES 1 to 3 aa 
Reader-Coloring Book for Students “a 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 

GRADES 4 to 6 
Cartoon Booklet for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan 
Teachers’ Reference Leaflet 

GRADES 7 to 9 
“Rayon Quiz” for Students 
Easy-to-Use Lesson Plan — 

Reference Leaflet for Teacher and Students 
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You can count on 
active, pleasure-filled days when you 
vacation in Michigan. ‘Thousands of 
inland lakes and four of the five Great 
Lakes voice a welcome to swim, sail, 
fish, or just sun-laze on warm, sandy 
beaches. Great forests beckon to riders 
and hikers. Broad, green fairways and 
shady ‘tennis courts appeal to those 
who want action. The less active will 
be thrilled by strolls to historic land- 
marks, and visits to world famous 
automotive centers. Yes, there’s glori- 
ous fun for everyone in Michigan. 


Right now— get an armchair pre- 
view of your’47 vacation in Michigan. 


Mail the coupon below for free 
booklet today. 
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Cuckoo and Cock 


(Continued from page 37) 


And the Snow King rode a giant 
steed, 

A-gallop, a-gallop in a wild, wild 
race, 

Throwing snow in every place. 


People shivered and hugged the 
hearth, 

And kept themselves well hid from 
sight, 

For Jack Frost played about each 
night. 


The Snow King ruled the land at last, 

And he chuckled long and he chuck- 
led loud, 

He snapped his fingers and felt so 
proud, 

To think that he—with a single ges- 
ture— 

Could clothe the earth in a glisten- 
ing vesture, 


Four long ‘months, the Snow King 
ruled the land, 

Until one day the silent brook 

A gentle message whispered: 
Chanticleer, 

Tell Cuckoo Bird, “tis time that 

Mother Nature heard the taunts 

And threats of the old Snow King.” 

The North Wind caught it and 
whistled, 

Oh-oo! 


“Tell 


We'll see. We'll 

To Chanticleer in glee 

He said, “Come play with me. Let 
Mother Nature 
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Stay in bed. She’s growing old 

And needs her rest, poor thing! 

You should know my brother wind 
from out 

The west. Let’s go, and talk to him.” 

So silly Chanticleer, 

Very vain and proud of self, was 
turned 

And twisted, this way—that way. 

While sly winds winked and laughed. 


The South Wind, gentler than his 
brothers, tired 

Of their boisterous play. So he one 
day 

Chanced upon the cuckoo + 

And in soft low voice he told the 
secret. 

At once the cuckoo, flying high, 

Sang everywhere this song: 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Im calling you, 

“Tis true, "tis true, I’m calling you. 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

And human folk paused in their work 
to hear, 

And far away, soft but clear, 

The message came again. 

“Cuckoo, Cuckoo. I'm calling you. 

"Tis true, ’tis true, I’m calling you. 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 


Mother Nature turned in her sleep, 

The buds appeared on the bare trees, 

The brook grew bold and began to 
talk, 

The timid birds from the southlands 
came, 

Calling Mother Nature’s name. 

But high above their voices sang 

The cuckoo bird: 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I’m calling you. 

"Tis true, “tis true, I’m calling you. 

Awake, awake, the spring is here; 

You have slept too long, I fear. 

The flowers and birds are calling you. 

And so am I— Cuckoo! s 


Cuckoo! 

And so he called and called. 

Reluctantly Mother Nature wakened. 

The flowers lifted heads in fear 

To ask, “Oh, Mother Nature, are you 
here?” 

The Snow King sulked and stole 
away. 

The West Wind laughed aloud in 
wild derision, 

And would not stay. 

Then Mother Nature 
Chanticleer. 

She said, “Poor foolish creature, 

A plaything of the winds you were, 

Doing their bidding. 

You forgot your promise. 
for 

The winds shall be your masters. 

If North Wind says turn north, 

Turn north you will. 

The same with all the rest— 

East and south and west.” 

From that day to this, the chanticleer 

You'll see on steeples high, 

Bowing to every wind that’s nigh. 


To.Cuckoo Bird, kind Mother Nature 
said, 

“Faithful as a clock you proved to be. 

Henceforth the clock shall be your 
home; 

No longer do you need to roam 


summoned 


Hence- 


From place to place.” And that is 
why 

The cuckoo builds his nest within’ a 
clock. 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, the whole day 
through, 


He keeps the time with his cuckoo. 
The children love to hear his song. 





At night the cuckoo says to then, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I’m calling you, 
“Tis true, “tis true, I’m calling you, 
It’s time for bed, small sleepyhead. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
And when the morning comes around, 
The children rise to the joyous sound, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I'm calling you, 
*Tis true, "tis true, I’m calling you, 
Awake, awake! Make haste! 
A precious moment do not waste. 
The flowers and birds are calling you. 
And so am I — 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo!” 


The Story of Olives 


(Continued from page 31) 


HARVESTING THE FRUIT 


The ripening season ordinarily 
lasts three weeks or longer, starting in 
September or October. Organized 
groups of pickers, usually provided 
by the packing houses, arrive at a 
grove on big trucks equipped with 
tall ladders and baskets and buckets. 
The men—and often their families 
too—lay the ladders against the trees, 
climb up, and pick the olives that 
have ripened sufficiently, or pick 
them green if they are to be processed 
into green olives. Because the fruit 
ripens over such a long period, usually 
four or five pickings are necessary in 
the larger groves. After being care- 
fully picked, the fruit is transferred 
to lug boxes and hauled to the pick- 
ling plant. 

If the fruit is to be used for olive 
oil, the pickers usually rake it off the 
trees with long rakes, allowing it to 
fall on huge canvas sheets spread on 
the ground. It is then picked up and 
hauled to the plant. 


PROCESSING THE OLIVES 


As soon as the olives reach the 
packing plant, they are run through 
a sizing machine. During the pick- 
ling process, each size is treated sep- 
arately according to classification— 
small, medium, large, extra large, 
mammoth, giant, jumbo, colossal, or 
supereolossal. As regards quality, 
olives are divided into two grades, 
select and standard. Most of the 
fruit that averages less than 135 toa 
pound is used. for making oil. 

From the sizer, the fruit is trans- 
ferred, to wooden or concrete vats. 
Here it is soaked in a caustic solution, 
such as lye, until the bitterness is 
destroyed. The caustic is washed 
away with fresh water, but the olives 
must be soaked in salt water for sev- 
eral days to remove the taste they 
have acquired. Now they are taken 
from the vats, graded for color, and 
placed in bottles or cans containing 
salt water. The air is removed from 
the containers, they are hermetically 
sealed, and labels are affixed. Now 
the olives are ready to be shipped to 


market. 


OLIVES IN THE DIET 
The human body needs fat. We 


get fat from butter, cream, lard, 

bacon, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, 

oleomargarine, and other sources. 

Fats are valuable in the diet for at 

least three reasons: (1) Their high 

caloric content helps people to keep 
~ (Continued on page 83) 
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Protect Our Trees! 
(Continued from page 81) 


ALL—Yes. What is it? 

MATTHEW (recites)—I pledge to 
do all I can to show I appreciate the 
trees—their great beauty, service, 
and usefulness—by protecting them 
from fire and any other unnecessary 
destruction, so that we and the gen- 
erations to come may have the de- 
lights and benefits of trees until the 
end of time! 

PETER—Say, that is a wonderful 
pledge! Let’s all repeat it. Will 
you give it to us slowly, Matt? 

(Matthew gives the pledge, a 
phrase at a time, while the others 
repeat it after him.) 

JANE—We know a song about the 
trees. Would you like to have us 
sing it? 

(Others express their willingness.) 

GinLs (sing to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne”)— 

We hail the trees, the lovely trees, 
The maple, birch, and pine, 

The graceful elm, the sturdy oak, 
The willow’s leaves so fine. 

The home of birds, the joy of man, 
The plaything of the breeze. 

And, grateful to their Maker, then, 
We pray, “God bless the trees.” 


The Story of Olives 


(Continued from page 82) 


warm in the colder climates. The 
Eskimos include a great deal of fat in 
their daily diet. (2) Fats protect the 
body from rapid loss or gain of heat 
and thus'aid in keeping the body tem- 
perature even. (3) Fats serve as a 
cushion to protect the delicate body 
organs from shock. For these rea- 
sons, everyone should eat some fat, 
and of all the fats none is more 
healthful and appetizing than olive 
oil. Pickled green olives are eaten 
chiefly as a relish, but pickled ripe 
olives, having a much greater fat con- 
tent, are considered a valuable addi- 
tion to the diet. 


PRODUCTS OF OLIVE TREES 


Even the olives that are rejected 
for pickling and canning can be used 
in another way. The imperfect fruit 
is pressed into olive oil, which is 
highly prized in cooking and in mak- 
ing salad dressings. The oil is also 
used in pharmacy in the manufacture 
of many kinds of medicines, lini- 
ments, and salves, 

Since olive seeds also contain a 
quantity of oil, they are pressed be- 
tween huge presses, the oil thus de- 
rived being of poorer quality than 
that pressed from the pulp. This sec- 
ond-rate oil is used chiefly for lubrica- 
tion and illumination purposes. A 
great deal of olive oil is utilized in the 
manufacture of high-grade soaps. 

Olive wood is another valued prod- 
uct of the olive tree. Greenish-yellow 
in color, it is extremely hard and 
beautifully grained, so that it is often 
utilized in cabinet work and in the 
manufacture of handsome furniture. 
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The Fierce Tiger 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Tll ask every animal that I can 
find. Thank you, squirrel, for telling 
me,” said the tiger, 2s he jumped up 
happily. 

“Be careful that you don’t snarl 
and scare animals away before you 
have a chance to ask them,” the 
squirrel called, as the tiger bounded 
away through the trees. 

The tiger hadn’t gone very far be- 
fore he heard a rustle in the bushes 
beside the path. He almost growled, 
but just in time he remembered that 
the squirrel had warned him not to. 
So, very quietly, he approached the 
bushes. Very quietly he parted the 
bushes to see who was there. But he 
was disappointed, for he discovered 
only a tiny tiger cub. It certainly 
couldn’t tell him how to purr, for it 
wasn’t even old enough to know 
how to take care of itself. 

“What are you doing here?” 
growled the tiger roughly. 

The tiny cub shook with fright. 
“I’m lost,” it replied in a tiny voice. 

“Doesn’t your mother know where 
you are?” 

“No,” the tiny cub said. 
away, and now I'm lost.” 

Suddenly, the tiger felt very sorry 
for it. “Ill look for someone to 
teach me how to purr tomorrow,” he 
decided. ‘To the cub he said, “I'll 
take care of you until your mother 
comes.” 

The breeze of the forest touched 
the cub and it began to shiver with 
cold. So the big tiger lay down be- 
side it, and the cub curled deep into 
his soft furry side. Soon the little 
fellow grew warm and comfortable 
and went to sleep. 

As the tiger lay very still, he had 
a strange feeling. It was as though 
there were soapsuds inside of him. 
He wanted to rumble ‘way down deep 
in his throat, so he tried it very quict- 
ly. He didn’t want to frighten the 
tiny cub. At first he made just a 
rusty squeak, and then a full soft 
sound like thunder came forth. “Can 
this be purring?” he thought. 

The tiger lay quiet and the cub 
slept for a long time. Then, just as 
the sun was setting, the bushes in 
front of them parted, and the head 
of a lovely tigress a to view. 
When she saw the tiger, she looked 
afraid until she heard him purring. 
Then she came forward a little. 

“Have you seen my baby?” she 
asked. 

“Ts this it?” the tiger asked, mov- 
ing a little to show the cub buried in 
his fur. 

“Oh, yes,” the tigress said, happi- 


“T ran 


ly. “Thank you so much for taking . 


care of him. I was afraid the fierce, 
wild tiger who lives in this forest 
would frighten him.” 

The tiger purred softly. “I don’t 


think he'll ever bother this forest 


again,” he said. 
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3. Encourage your pupils to eat a good breakfast,” 
so they'll greet their morning studies, and you, 
with bright, eager faces. (Studies have shown that 
a GOOD breakfast does make a difference.) 


whole wheat. 

That’s not all Ralston sup- 
plies, either! Because it is 
whole wheat, with extra-wheat 
germ, Ralston supplies protein 
of good biological value. 

Mighty good eating, too! 
Ralston has a delicious heart 
of wheat flavor the entire fam- 
ily enjoys. You, too! 

Rushed in the morning? 
Remember, Instant Ralston 
cooks in just 10 seconds... is 





Teaching is fun when students 
are alert and responsive. Thia- 
mine (Vitamin Bi) is impor- 
tant to mental alertness. It’s 
a good idea to get part of the 
daily thiamine requirements 
at breakfast. Wheat germ is 


a rich source of thiamine and _‘ the same nutritionally as Reg- 
hot Ralston has 214 times as_— ular Ralston, which cooks in 


much wheat germ as natural five minutes. 








TWO KINDS OF 
HOT RALSTON 


BOTH ARE WHOLE WHEAT 
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You can count on 
active, pleasure-filled days when you 
vacation in Michigan. Thousands of 
inland lakes and four of the five Great 
Lakes voice a welcome to swim, sail, 
fish, or just sun-laze on warm, sandy 
beaches. Great forests beckon to riders 
and hikers. Broad, green fairways and 
shady tennis courts appeal to those 
who want action. The less active will 
be thrilled by strolls to historic land- 
marks, and visits to world famous 
automotive centers. Yes, there's glori- 
ous fun for everyone in Michigan. 


Right now —get an armchair pre- 
view of your’47 vacation in Michigan. 
Mail the coupon below for free 
booklet today. 
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Cuckoo and Cock 


(Continued from page 37) 


And the Snow King rode a giant 


steed, 

A-gallop, a-gallop in a wild, wild 
race, 

Throwing snow in every place. 

People shivered and hugged the 
hearth, 

And kept themselves well hid from 
sight, 

For Jack Frost played about each 
night. 


The Snow King ruled the land at last, 

And he chuckled long and he chuck- 
led loud, 

He snapped his fingers and felt so 
proud, 

To think that he—with a single ges- 
ture— 

Could clothe the earth in a glisten- 
ing vesture, 


Four long months, the Snow King 
ruled the land, 
Until one day the silent brook 


A gentle message whispered: “Tell 
Chanticleer, 
Tell Cuckoo Bird, “tis time that 


Mother Nature heard the taunts 
And threats of the old Snow King.” 


The North Wind caught it and 
whistled, 

“Oh-oo! Oh-oo! We'll sce. We'll 
see!” 

To Chanticleer in glee 

He said, “Come play with me. Let 


Mother Nature 
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Stay in bed. She’s growing old 

And needs her rest, poor thing! 

You should know my brother wind 
from out 

The west. Let’s.go, and talk to him.” 

So silly Chanticleer, 

Very vain and proud of self, was 
turned 

And twisted, this way—that way. 

While sly winds winked and laughed. 


The South Wind, gentler than his 
brothers, tired 

Of their boisterous play. So he one 
day 

Chanced upon the cuckoo 

And in soft low voice he told the 
secret. 

At once the cuckoo, flying high, 

Sang everywhere this song: 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I’m calling you, 

‘Tis true, “tis true, I’m calling you. 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 

And human folk paused in their work 
to hear, 

And far away, soft but clear, 

The message came again. 

“Cuckoo, Cuckoo. Im calling you. 

“Tis true, "tis true, I’m calling you. 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 


Mother Nature turned in her sleep, 

The buds appeared on the bare trees, 

The brook grew bold and began to 
talk, 

The timid birds from the southlands 
came, 

Calling Mother Nature’s name. 

But high above their voices sang 

The cuckoo bird: 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I’m calling you. 

“Tis true, “tis true, I’m calling you. 

Awake, awake, the spring is here; 

You have slept too long, I fear. 

The flowers and birds,are calling you. 

And so am I— Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 


And so he called and called. 

Reluctantly Mother Nature wakened. 

The flowers lifted heads in fear 

To ask, “Oh, Mother Nature, are you 
here?” 

The Snow King sulked and stole 
away. 

The West Wind laughed aloud in 
wild derision, 

And would not stay. 

Then Mother Nature 
Chanticleer. 

She said, “Poor foolish creature, 

A plaything of the winds you were, 

Doing their bidding. 

You forgot your promise. 
forth, 

The winds shall be your masters. 

If North Wind says turn north, 

Turn north you will. 

The same with all the rest— 

East and south and west.” 

From that day to this, the chanticleer 

You'll see on steeples high, 

Bowing to every wind that’s nigh. 


summoned 


Hence- 


To Cuckoo Bird, kind Mother Nature 
said, 

“Faithful as a clock you proved to be. 

Henceforth the clock shall be your 
home; 

No longer do you need to roam 


From place to place.” And that is 
why 

The cuckoo builds his nest within a 
clock. 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, the whole day 
through, 


He keeps the time with his cuckoo. 


The children love to hear his song. 





At night the cuckoo says to them, ° 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I'm calling you, 
"Tis true, "tis true, I’m calling you 
It’s time for bed, small sleepyhead. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
And when the morning comes around, 
The children rise to the joyous sound, 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo! I'm calling you, 
“Tis true, “tis true, I’m calling you, 
Awake, awake! Make haste! 
A precious moment do not waste. 
The flowers and birds are calling you. 
And so am I — 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo!” 


cuckoo. 


The Story of Olives 


(Continued from page 31) 
HARVESTING THE FRUIT 


The ripening seasén ordinarily 
lasts three weeks or longer, starting in 
September or October. Organized 
groups of pickers, usually provided 
by the packing houses, arrive at a 
grove on big trucks equipped with 
tall ladders and baskets and buckets, 
The men—and often their families 
too—lay the ladders against the trees, 
climb up, and pick the olives that 
have ripened sufficiently, or pick 
them green if they are to be processed 
into green olives. Because the fruit 
ripens over such a long period, usually 
four or five pickings are necessary in 
the larger groves. After being care- 
fully picked, the fruit is transferred 
to lug boxes and hauled ,to the pick- 
ling plant. 

If the fruit is to be used for olive 
oil, the pickers usually rake it off the 
trees with long rakes, allowing it to 
fall on huge canvas sheets spread on 
the ground. It is then picked up and 
hauled to the plant. 


PROCESSING THE OLIVES 


As soon as the olives reach the 
packing plant, they are run through 
a sizing machine. During the pick- 
ling process, each size is treated sep- 
arately according to classification— 
small, medium, large, extra large, 
mammoth, giant, jumbo, colossal, or 
supercolossal. As regards quality, 
olives are divided into two grades, 
select and standard. Most of the 
fruit that averages less than 135 toa 
pound is used for making oil. 

From the sizer, the fruit is trans- 
ferred to wooden or concrete vats. 
Here it is soaked in a caustic solution, 
such as lye, until the bitterness is 
destroyed. The caustic is was 
away with fresh water, but the olives 
must be soaked in salt water for sev- 
eral days to remove the taste they 
have acquired. Now they are taken 
from the wats, graded for color, and 
placed in bottles or cans containing 
salt water. The air is removed from 
the containers, they are hermetically 
sealed, and labels are affixed. Now 
the olives are ready to be shipped to 


market. 


OLIVES IN THE DIET 
The human body needs fat. We 


get fat from butter, cream, lard, 
bacon, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, 
oleomargarine, and other sources. 
Fats are valuable in the diet for a 
least three reasons: (1) Their higi 
caloric content helps people to keep 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Protect Our Trees! 3. Greece Rae: 
. (Continued from page 81) . rang «nee 
att—Yes. What is it? 6. Arizona, New Mexico, 3 W A . § | 
MATTHEW (recites)—I pledge to — Texas oa 
i, do all I can to show I appreciate the 7. eight e 
i, trees—their great beauty, service, 8. bitter rat 70 Bri len 
1, and usefulness—by protecting them 9. salt, or brine 4 
1. from fire and any other unnecessary 10. soap = ee 
destruction, so that we and the gen- ‘nl Out’ ass. O17 in 
erations to come may have the de- i ‘ . ¢ 
u. lights -and benefits of trees until the The Fierce Tiger Seen ees emeteesehe bale ea Bip eke sae on a i 
end of time! Continued 92 : = 
0, PETER—Say, that is a wonderful nn re Te uae i | 
pledge! Let’s all repeat it. Will “TIl_ask every animal that I can ee 
you give it to us slowly, Matt? find. Thank you, squirrel, for telling A ; 
(Matthew gives the pledge, a — a the tiger, as he jumped up 
hrase at a time, while the others @ppuy- 
toed it after him.) “Be careful that you don’t snarl PUT GAY, STUDENT-MADE 
JANE—We know a song about the and scare animals away before you CUTOUTS IN WINDOWS. \ 
trees. Would you like to have us have a chance to ask them,”" the | ee isuhitheibhasiltioniabiinenntatiditaniemcennep igen 
ty sing it? squirrel called, as the tiger bounded 
i. (Others express their willingness.) *¥3Y through the aaaen. ; 
ed ciRLs (sing to the tune of “Auld The tiger hadn’t gone very far be- 
od Leng Syne”) — fore he heard a rustle in the bushes 2. ADD POTTED PLANTS FOR COLOR. 
a We hail the trees, the lovely trees, sg the path, np — — 
ith The maple, birch, and pine, a ee i hed x cm hi — 
ts, The graceful elm, the sturdy oak, = ne sungyeal 4 ‘ i th Te a a a a a a ee ----—--~--—- 
lies The willow’s leaves so fine. b ae ery Ys ‘ + om a 
5, The home of birds, the joy of man, pis cay ee y h. — she 3. Encourage your pupils to eat a good breakfast,” 
hat The plaything of the breeze. ee oe ee ee ee ee so they'll greet thei : tudi d 
; ; was disappointed, for he discovered y"g elr morning studies, ana you, 
ick And, grateful to their Maker, then, t . : 
«“ ” only a tiny tiger cub, It certainly with bright, eager faces. (Studies have shown that 
sed We pray, “God bless the trees. : ' . 
7 ‘ couldn’t tell him how to purr, for it a GOOD breakfast doe k diffe 
ily wasn’t even old enough to know FOaKTES s make a rence.) 
5 how to take care of itself. 
bn The Story of Olives “Wins. ase pep les fa eee ee ere 
oa (Continued from page 82) growled the tiger roughly. ; 
a A The tiny cub shook with fright. whole wheat. 
warm in the colder climates. The “I’m lost,” it replied in a tiny voice. Citrus ’ 
Eskimos include a great deal of fat in “Doesn’t your mother know where ston Ce That’s not all Ralston sup- 
live their daily diet. (2) Fats protect the you are?” plies, either! Because it is 
the body from rapid loss or gain of heat “No,” the tiny cub said. “TI ran whole wheat, with extra-wheat 
to and thus aid in keeping the body tem- away, and now I’m lost.” germ, Ralston supplies protein 
a erg hans (3) Rane A nat ha a , =o mr ro felt very sorry of good biological value. 
cushion to protect the delicate y for it: “Til look for someone to ee : . 
organs from shock. For these rea- teach me how to purr tomorrow,” he Teaching is fun when students Md good —> 
5 sons, everyone should cat some fat, decided. ‘To the cub he said, “I'll are alert and responsive. Thia- ton has a de cious heart 
ind of all the fats none is more take care of you until your mother mine (Vitamin Bi) is impor- of wheat flavor the entire fam- 
the # healthful and appetizing than olive comes.” tant to mental alertness. It’s ily enjoys. You, too! 
ugh Bf oil. Pickled-green olives are caten The breeze of the forest touched a good idea to get part of the Rushed in the morning? 
vick- Hf chiefly as a relish, but pickled ripe the cub and it began to shiver with daily thiamine requirements Remember, Instant Ralston 
sep: olives, having a much greater fat con- cold. So the big tiger lay down be- at breakfast. Wheat germ is cooks in just.10 seconds... is 
a nding Teg -anggy ed a valuable addi- riage Ay the 9 curled oo _ a rich source of thiamine and _ the same nutritionally as Reg- 
rye =n SS Gee Gee. fall soft furry side. “¥ t r “4 hot Ralston has 214 times as__— ular Ralston, which cooks in 
ality, | ~PRODUCTS OF OLIVE TREES hye SY in. — much wheat germ as natural _five minutes. 
-ades, Even the olives that are rejected As the tiger lay very still, he had 
the for pickling and canning can be used a strange feeling. It was as though 
to4 @ in another way. The imperfect fruit there were soapsuds inside of him. TWO KINDS OF 
is pressed into olive oil, which is He wanted to rumble ‘way down decp Coons 
rans- @ highly prized in cooking and in mak- in his throat, so he tried it very quict- HOT RALSTON ws 
vats. @ ing salad dressings. The oil is also ly. He didn’t want to frighten th wuoue MINUTES, 
ution, ind in iad te the manufacture - aay At hen he me feat ; A I A 
at of many — of medicines, lini- rusty squeak, and then a full soft 
ras ments, and salves. d like thunder came forth. “Ca 
olives Since olive seeds also contain a this be purring?” he hentia. ‘ 
r SV Hi quantity of oil, they are pressed be- The tiger lay quict and the cub a 
they tween huge presses, the oil thus de- slept for a long time. Then, just as eee EE EEE 
taken # rived being of poorer quality than the sun was setting, the bushes in 
r, and that pressed from the pulp. This sec- front of therg parted, and the head 
aiming # ond-rate oil is used chiefly for lubrica- of a lovely tigress appeared to view. 
| from tion and illumination purposes. A When she saw the tiger, she looked 
tically HH great deal of olive oil is utilized in the afraid until she heard him purring. a 
Now @ manufacture of high-grade soaps. Then she came forward a little. 7 
ped to Olive wood is another valued prod- “Have you seen my baby?” she . 
uct of the olive tree. Greenish-yellow asked. = 
. in color, it is extremely hard and “Is this it?” the tiger asked, mov- 
| beautifully grained, so that it is often ing a little to show the cub buried in Ma CHECKERBOARD SQUARE 
a utilized in cabinet work and in the _ his fur. a” 
» lafO@ manufacture of handsome furniture. “Oh, yes,” the tigress said, happi- 
ed oil KEY TO TEST ly. “Thank you so much for taking “ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
OUrCES: care of him. I was afraid the fierce, 
for a L 1.F 4 F 7.T 10. F wild tiger who lives in this forest ™ 
i high 2.T 5.F 8 F 11.7 would frighten him.” Py 
ro keep > ot ee 12. T The tiger purred softly. “I don’t 
Il. 1. Mediterranean think he'll ever bother this forest 
2. Bible again,” he said. SR EREREE EES 
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THAT WORKS! 


Turn your sewing students 
loose on Cotton Bags they 
can bring from home, and 
watch the needles fly! 
“Thrifty Thrills with Cot- 
ton Bags” (the 1947 cotton 
bag sewing book) is 
packed with project ideas 
...shows how to make 
scores of attfactive, useful 
items from feed, flour, 
meal, and other cotton 
bags. 

Sewing with Cotton Bags 
is fun and yet it works... 
it's training that teaches 

thrift as well as skill. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














Doctor's Speedy Relief 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 


tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly 
removing callouses. Get a 
box today. Cost but a trifle. 
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Easter Parade 
in Bunnyville 
(Continued from page 22) 


I’m having some of my relatives for 
dinner, and I am out of carrots. If 
you will run over to Cousin Digger 
Rabbit’s house, he'll give you some.” 

Loppy Ears wanted to say, “I’m 
sorry, but I am in a great hurry.” 
Then his eyes fell on his clay model. 
“Of course I will go,” he said. He 
ran all the way to Digger Rabbit's 
house, and he ran all the way back 
to Mrs. Whitey Rabbit’s, the little 
wagon bumping behind him. Dump- 
ing the carrots onto Mrs. Whitey’s 
porch, Loppy Ears was once more on 
his way. 

As he turned the corner onto 
Tippy Avenue, Grandma Snow hob- 
bled to lier door, leaning heavily on 
her cane. “Loppy Ears, my dear, 
would you be so kind as to step over 
to Auntie Brown’s and ask her to 
come and sit with me today? She 
said she would come whenever I need- 
ed her.” 

Loppy Ears sighed. At this rate, 
he’d never get to the parade grounds. 
However, he knew that Grandma 
Snow was forever doing nice things 
for others, so he guessed he could do 
this much for her. 

After delivering his message to 
Auntie Brown, Loppy Ears hurried 
on. Not for anything or anybody 
would he stop again, he decided, 
especially when he heard in the dis- 
tance the Flip-Flop Band tuning up. 

He was almost in sight of the 
parade grounds when he heard a 
whimpering cry. It was none of his 
business if someone had been foolish 
enough to get hurt, he told himself. 
But the cry came again, sounding 
more pitiful than it did the first 
time. Loppy Ears hesitated; then he 
turned back to investigate. 

Huddled under a bush lay Chitter 
Bunny. “My paw is caught in a 
forked branch,” he whimpered. “It 
hurts, and besides I did so want to 
see the parade.” 

“Tl get your paw loose,” promised 
Loppy Ears. And he did, though it 
took some time. Then he bound the 
paw with his clean handkerchief torn 
into strips. 

“Oh, thank you, Loppy Ears,” said 
Chipper. “I'm so sorry I have kept 
you from the parade. I’m sorry I 
couldn’t see it myself,” he added. 

“I guess it is too late to be in the 
parade,” agreed Loppy Ears, “but 
maybe it isn’t too late to see it. Get 
in my wagon, Chipper, and [ll take 
you to the parade grounds. We can 
put my clay model here under this 
bush. I won't need it now anyway. 
If you ride we'll get there faster.” 

Chipper climbed in, and Loppy 
Ears went hippety-hop, hippety-hop, 
until he reached the parade grounds. 
The floats were moving along the line 
of march, so Loppy Ears stopped the 
cart and he and Chipper watched. 

Suddenly Mrs. Fuzzy, who was 
standing near by, glanced at Chipper. 
His bandaged paw caught her atten- 
tion. “What's the matter?” she de- 
manded. 

Chipper explained, adding, “That's 
why Loppy Ears couldn’t enter his 
beautiful float in the parade.” 

“What do you mean by saying he 
couldn’t?” Mrs. Fuzzy asked sharp- 
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ly. “Make way! Make way!” she 
screamed to the crowd. 

Before Loppy Ears could offer any 
resistance, he found himself pushed 
and shoved right into the midst of 
the passing parade. 

What a great clapping of paws 
there was as Loppy Ears, pulling the 
purple-and-yellow wagon with band- 
aged Chipper seated in it, came into 
view! Before the reviewing stand 
they halted. Judge Tailspin Rabbit 
called for silence. “In these pa- 
rades,” he began, “we like to see 
beauty brought out. However, we 
admire still more the theme repre- 
sented here by the entry of Loppy 
Ears—call it brotherly love, or char- 
ity, or what you will. Therefore,” 
he went on, “I take great pleasure in 
awarding the prize for the best float 
in the Bunnyville Easter Parade to 
Loppy Ears!” 

Loppy Ears was amazed. “Why, 
the judge is talking about the very 
idea that my clay model was supposed 
to show!” he said to himself. He 
ielt happier than he had ever felt be- 
fore in his whole life, and whenever 
he felt happy he felt like singing, so 
he started to sing like this: 

I'm a gay, merry, little bunny, 
Tra-la-la-la-la, 

Rich as a king, but have no money, 
Tra-la-la-la-la. 

And everybody else began to sing, 
too, because it made them all feel 
happy to see Loppy Ears so happy. 


Our Room Became the 
Land of Oz 


(Continued from page 68) 


Construction—Next to the castle at 
the front of the room, we placed a 
short row of green cardboard store 
fronts, drawn and painted by the 
children. These were tacked to a 
kindergarten table, so as to hold them 
up. A narrow space was left behind 
the table (with the blackboard be- 
hind that) for the Green Storekeepers 
to stand in. 

Music.—We sang “The Land of Oz.” 
Construction.—The doors of the high 
book closet behind my desk were cov- 
ered with yellow crepe paper which 
hung down over my desk chair placed 
directly in front of it. The Golden 
Fairy of the South sat on the ledge of 
the book closet, with her feet resting 
on the seat of my chair. 


DRAMATIZATION 


In the course of our reading and 
activities the children dramatized 
scenes that appealed to them. They 
chose the various character parts 
which they desired to portray, and 
we talked of costumes which might 
make them appear more realistic. 

As we read along and came to a 
high spot, which seemed to stand out, 
we acted that scene. The children, 
after discussing the various angles of 
the happening at hand, and after 
thoroughly understanding what it 
was all about, were encouraged to 
express themselves in their own way 
and with their own choice of words. 


Eventually, every child had a spe- 


cial part which he could play, and 
by that time we had reached the end 
of the book. 

The children were so pleased by 
their efforts that we wrote invita- 





> 
tions, inviting their relatives to come 
to see the Land of Oz on a certain 
date. . 

On this day, the entire first chap. 
ter of the book was read -aloud, as 
a prologue, in order to refresh the 
minds of those guests who might 
have forgotten the story, and also jn 
order to present a more finished pro- 
duction. The dramatization then 
proceeded, as the children had re. 
hearsed it. 

As a surprise for both the children 
and their parents, the afternoon was 
finished over a social cup of green 
punch and green cookies, which 
peared from behind the little green 
stores of the Emerald City in the 
front of the room. 


The Versatile Stage Box 


(Continued from page 49) 


the usual way. Then after coloring 
a painting, some paper detail is add- 


“ed (such as a puffed-out skirt or a 


puffed-out sweater and cap) to give 
the figure a more lifelike appearance, 
This effort is achieved by cutting the 
desired article somewhat larger than 
the original on the figure, and past- 
ing it in place, along the edges, on 
two sides only, allowing it to puff out 
loosely. 

All properties, such as trees, beds, 
and houses, are placed away from the 
back of the stage by the use of paper 
springs. Each character is fastened 
in place by a strip of paper, of sufli- 
cient length and about %” wide. 
Fold back each end of this standard, 
and paste one end to the upper part 
of the character and the other end to 
the stage floor. Place the characters 
so that the standards will not show 
from the front. 

Brace the stage floor with two 4” 
strips of cardboard pasted on the 
under side of’each end. Bend up the 
front and background and fold over 
the flap. Then paste the flap over 
the top of the background. 

Pupils will develop many ingenious 
ideas for their stage scenes, 

This project makes an interesting 
exhibit for parents, besides serving as 
a valuable teaching aid. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 


Collect forty-four color miniatures 
and divide them into eleven sets of 
four each. Each set might contain 
a portrait, a landscape, an animal, and 
a storytelling picture. Paste the color 
miniatures on thin cardboard 2/4” x 
344”; and then you can play a game 
similar to Authors. 

The dealer shuffles and deals the 
pack one at a time. (Some players 
may receive an extra card.) Each 
player then sorts his cards. The 
player to the left of the dealer be- 
gins. He may ask any player for a 
card which will help him complete a 
set of four. If he receives it, he may 
call for another card from the same 
or a different player. When he fails, 
the turn to play passes to the person 
on his left. When a player completes 
a set, he places the cards face up, and 
continues to play. The person with 
the greatest number of complete sets 
at the end of the game’ is the winner. 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the children in a 


as * 
e fee ee ae iss 


GaGRP THREE 


TT? 


Georgia classroom looked up in surprise as a 


sturdy, unpainted wooden cart was wheeled in. 


The children 


clamored 


around 


the teacher, 


asking questions, examining the strange and 


wonderful wagon. Why was it here? What was 


it for? The answers are in a report from the 


“nventors,”’ teachers of the East Griffin School, 


EEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
*, some cooked, frozen 
* connei. At least one. 
wng a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES 
GRAPEFRUIT 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a day 


or row 


( 1 
r a 

og 

POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 


frozen or canned. Two or 


more servings a doy 


GROUP FOUR 


Spalding County, Georgia... one of many 
schools participating in a continuing program 
of nutrition emphasis. 

“In order to bring the study of nutrition to 
the classrooms, we had the ‘Nutrition Band 
Wagon’ built as a food carrier and mobile 
demonstration table. The children were inter- 
ested from the beginning, since they helped 
finish it—with sandpaper and varnish. The 
cart brought from the kitchen simple food 


items or food groups, such as carrot sticks and 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peonut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like ond as supplies 
permit. 


Uadditio:, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


other raw vegetables. Then, a lesson about the 
specific foods was developed . . . uses, prepa- 
ration, history . . . with the children partici- 
pating in the demonstration. Often, they would 
share their experiences by wheeling the cart 
into other classrooms.”’ 

But is nutrition training like that necessary: 

Consider a week-long check of the eating 
habits of 1,932 pupils in 8 Southern schools. 
Only 23.3% of the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% definitely: poor, 
according to standards used by many nutri- 
tionists. Comparable results in other sections 
of the country clearly demonstrate a similar 
need for special emphasis on nutrition. 

Facts, ideas, plans and materials for a nutri- 
tion program adaptable to any curriculum are 
available to you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours e@ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947--~GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 


Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


al 


=  Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not only 
indexes everyefact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short ‘Aumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions... 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





